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A 



TO 



HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS FIELD-MARSHAL 



THE DUKE OF YORK, 



ETC. ETC. 



Moy it ptetaie yom/r Eeyal Highness^ 

It is to the Commander in Chief of His 
Majesty's forces that every soldier naturally looks for protec- 
tion and patronage, when he has turned his attention towards 
any object tending to promote the prosperity of his country. 
To your Royal Highness, however, any individual of 
the British armies addresses himself with peculiar confidence, 
since their welfare and jencouragement have appeared the 
principal objects of your life^ ever since the attainment of 
your present exalted situation. When I say that a steady 
discipline and a spirit of loyalty have been uniformly con- 
spicuous in the army; that the condition of the soldier 
has in every respect been improved, and that every com- 
fort of which his situation is susceptible is now attained : 
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vi DEDICATION. 

when I attribute all these advantages to the regulations and the 

cares of your Royal Highness, I only speak the sentimentar 

of every officer and every private in his Majesty's service. 

While your Royal Highness is occupied with objects 

» 
of so much greater importance, I should^ not presume to 

intrude with the following Work upon your notice, were I not 

conscious that it was undertaken and completed chiefly vnth 

a view to point out to the attention and enterprise of this 

country a new acquisition of the greatest importance both 

in a commercial and political point of view: 

From the observations I then made, I am enabled to 
affirm that its retention in our hands must prove of the 
greatest benefit to our East India trade, and our commerce 
in general; and is in this view a measure which must 
reflect the highest honour on the wisdom of his Majesty's 
Councils. 

From the period of my arrival with his Majesty's 19th 
regt. on the island of Ceylon shortly after its capture, I 
endeavoured, during my few leisure moments from m^ilitary 
duty^ to obtain as much useful information as an officer in 
my situation had it in his power to collect. 

Having had an opportunity of seeing different parts of the 
sea-coast, and also some of the interior, while serving with 
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the escort which accompanied General MacdoMal in his 
embassy to the Court of Candy, I \vas enabled to notice 
the many advantages to be derived from this vahiable pos- 
session, as well as to acquire a knowledge of its actual 
state, a subject hitherto but superficially treated of: and 
it struck me that the observations I had made might afford 
some information to the public, and perhaps might not be 
altogether useless in respect to more important considerations. 
All the merit, however, which I can lay claim to in the fol- 
lowing volume, is an authentic relation of facts ; and I hope 
that your Royal Highness, with your usual goodness, will 
excuse the want of elegant and scientifick composition in one 
who has spent his life in a military career. 

Whatever may be the fete of this publication, the con- 
descension of your Royal Highness, in allowing it to be 
ushered into the world under your august patronage, has im- 
pressed the most lively and lasting gratitude on the mind of 

Your Royal Highnesses most humble 

and ever devoted servant, 

ROBERT PERCIVAL. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Introduction — History of the - Island previous to its being taken 
possession of hy the English— ^The successive conquests of the 
Portuguese y t>utchy and English. 

On my arrival in Ceylon with his Majesty's forces, in the year 
1797> I was^ induced by curiosity, and the contradictory and 
romantic accomits I had heard of this island, to make particular 
enquiries with regard to its present state ; and I found an agree- 
able amusement in taking notes of such fects and objects as 
appeared to me remarkable. In the prosecution of my enquiries, 
however, I fomnd that they might be rendered conducive to 
objects of infinitely greater importance tlian temporary amuse- 
ment. The accounts hitherto published of this island had been 
extremely imperfect ; as the watchful jealousy of the Dutch both 
excluded the researches of strangers, and prevented tlieir own 
people from publishing any observations which they might have 
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made during their stay in the island. Few, mdeecf, of that 
nation wrere anxious to inquire into the history either of the 
coimtry, or it^ inhabitants- The desire of increasing their wealth 
was with them the ruling passion; and while they could carry on 
their commerce in the towns on the sea-coast, they concerned 
themselves very little with the interior of the island. Many 
Dutchmen, even of the better soil, had resided on Ceylon for a 
considerable number of years, without liaving ever been so mucli 
as a few leagues from the coast. Even those sent to command 
there were seldom men of enlightened minds; and provided 
they could secure their own interests, they were unwilling to 
occupy their attention with the prosecution of plans which might 
have been productive of national benefits. 

All tliese causes conspired to render the accounts which Euro- 
peans possessed of tliis island, exceedingly imperfect ; and I was 
soon convinced that the mtrrow policy of the Dutch government^ 
apd the selfish views, of their officers, had made them overlook 
many things which tended greatly to increase the value of the 
colony. As it was now in our possession, tliese ideas made a 
forcible impression on my mind ; and the hope that I nught con* 
tribute to render tliis new acquisition more valuable to my coun* 
try,* gave new eagerness to my researches. The vast importance 
of the island both in a commercial and political view made me 
confident that it would not be given up at any future peace ; for 
with the exception of Bombay, it contains the only liarbour 
either on tlie Coromandel or Malabar coasts, in which ships can. 
moor in safety at all seasons of the year ; and even before it came 
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THE ISLAND OF CEYLON, « 

into our possession, its internal produce presented several rich 
articles to commerce. Any attempt therefore to throw li^it on 
the present state of tlie island^ and thus to point out the means 
of improving its internal cultivation, and securing it against the 
attacks of external enemies, would ut least have the merit of 
-aiming at a. national benefit. 

With tliese objects in view I continued my enquiries ; and was 
fortunate enougii to have every opportunity in the prosecution of 
them which the present situation of the island affords. . During 
a residence of three years I visited almost every part of tlie sea* 
coast ; and before I left the island, I was become quite £guniliaf 
with its geneial appearance, its natural productions, the present 
state of its cultivation, and the manners and dispositions of its 
inhabitants On an embassy being sent to wait upon the native 
king of the island, I was also among those officers who were 
appointed to accompany it ; and by this means had an opportu- 
nity of observing the interior of the country, into which the jea-^ 
lousy of the natives has seldom permitted any European to 
penetrate. 

TheT advantages which I derived from personally visiting the 
greater part of the island, were very much improved by the 
assistance of JVIr. Dormieux, a Dutch gentleman, in the English 
gervice, who had resided upwards of twenty years in Ceylon, 
and had during tliat period acquired a complete knowledge both 
of the manners and language of its several inhabitants. By liis 
means, therefore, I was enabled to get over many obstacles which 
presented themselves to my researches ; and the valuable commu- 
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4 THE ISLAND OF CEYLON. 

nications of several friends have rendered me essential service in 
completing my accounts of Ceylon. Still, however, I have bee» 
careful not to advance any fact of which I was^ not either an eye- 
witness^ or which was not derived from infoi-mation which no one 
could hesitate to believe. The manners and customs of the inha- 
bitants, I have endeavoured to describe in the manner they 
impressed my mind at the time I observed them. I have 
followed the same plan in giving an account of the natmal pro- 
ductions of the island; and hence my observations may be 

• • • 

thought more calculated for the general reader, than the man of 
science. But I hope the public will make some allowance for the 
habits of my profession; and if I succeed in affording either 
amusement or instruction,. I trust they will excuse a little defici- 
ency in sjrstenaatic knowledge. 

Before " proceeding to the principal object of this work, a 
description of the present state of the Island of Ceylon, it wil) 
probably gratify curiosity to give a short account of its history, 
and the successive changes it has undergone, since it came into 
the possession of Eiu^opeans. Such a sketch is even necessary to 
tlu^ow light on its present state, and to point out the wsiy ta its 
farther improvenient, by shewing the errors/ comniitted by its 
former possessors. 

Previous to the arrival of the Portuguese, little is known of 
the history of Ceylon. It is said to have been celebrated for its 
spices even in the earliest ages ; and it is hence that Solomon is 
said to have brought the spiceries arid precious stones, for the use 
and embellishment of his temple. Such vague traditions, liow- 
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ever, are nowise to be depended upon ; and the wild stories 
current among the natives, throw no light whatever on the ancient 
histoiy of the island. The earliest period at which we can look 
for any authentic information, is the arrival of the Portuguese 
under Almeyda, in the year 1505- [-"Being accidentally forced by 
stress of weather into one of the Jiarbours of Ceylon, he was 
hospitably received by the inhabitants. Tlje situation of the 
island, and its valuable productions, made^llim turn his attention 
to cultivating a closer connection with the natives ; and the diffi- 
culty which they felt in defending themselves against the attacks 
of the Arabs, rendered them extremely willing to enter into an 
alliance with a people^^ whose darifng enterprise #md tremendous 
arms were so well calculated to- strike tefror mtd their enemies* 
Almeyda therefore, oh being antroduced to ?the king of Ceylon^ 
had little difficulty in persuadii^ him. to^ pay an annual tribute 
to the Portuguese, on condition tliat vthey should 'protect his 
coasts from all external invasions. / *- ^ * 

The situation in which Almeyda found the island, was not essen- 
tially diiferent from its present state, except in those changes which • 
have been introduced into it by its successive European inmates. 
The inhabitants consisted of two distinct races of people. The 
savage Bedas then, as now, occupied tlie large forests, particu- 
larly in the northeni parts ; tlie rest of the island was in the pos- 
session of the Cinglese. The towns" at the; sea-coast were not 
as yet Favished from the latter people by foreign invaders ; and 
their king held his court at Coliimbo, which is now the European 
capital of Ceylon. Cinnamon was even then tlie principal pro- 
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duct and the staple commodity of the island, as we fkid by tlic 
tribute paid by the king to the Portuguese, which consisted of 
two hundred and fifty thousand pounds weight of cinnamon. 

Such at-e the few chrcumstances respecting Ceylon, which can 
be collected from the narratives of its first Portuguese visitors. 
The miixls of tliese adventurers were too much occupied witli thp 
desire of enriching tliemselves, and aggrandizing their nation, to 
make any enquiries into the manners of the natives, or the natu- 
ral history of the country. The rich harvest which the cinna- 
mon of Ceylon presented to commerce, seenis to liave been the 
chief object which attracted the attention of Ahneyda ; and 
accordii^ly we soon find him endeavouring to secure these advan- 
tages, by forming a Portuguese a^ttlement on the island. This 
conduct, as might be expected, roused the jealousy and indig- 
nation of the native princes. After a long and bloody stru^le, 
however, the Portuguese succeeded in their object ; and imder 
the conduct of Albuquerque, the successor of Aimeyda, the 
whole sea-coast was reduced under their power, and the natives 
were driven to the mountains of the interior,- of which they still 
maintain possession* 

Albuquerque was ail ejtcellent commander, and ah accom- 
plished politician ; but he was deeply tinctured with that insatia- 
ble thirst of military glory, which distinguislied his countrymen 
in that age ; and dazzled by the glare of extensive conquest, he 
overlooked the solid advantages to be derived from each of the 
countries he subdued. Ceylon in particular seemed designed by 
wature to secure the possessions, and extend tlie influence of the 
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Portuguese in the Eastern world. Its excellent harboui^ could 
afford protection to their ships at all times of the year, while 
there was no other station on the same coast which could at all 
periods affoord shelter to the vessels of any other European power : 
the island was naturally so strong that it could be defended by a 
comparatively 9mali number of troops : and its situation was so 
centrical, that troops could with the utmost ease and expedition, 
be sent from it to any part of India* Albuquerque, however^ 
was too much engrossed with extending his conquests over the 
coasts of India> to pay due attention to these advantages ; and 
Ceylon, instead of being made the centre and guardian of the 
Portuguese possessions in India, continued to be cultivated by 
them chiefly on account of its own natural productions. 

The manner in which the Portuguese conducted the government 
of Ceylon, looked as if it had been their intention to counteract, 
as much as lay in their power, the advantages conferred on it by 
nature. Instead of maintaining a friendly intercoui-se with the 
natives, and inducing them to assist in promoting the cultivation 
of the island, every species of insult and barbarity was practised 
towards them. Not only vas any little wealth they possessed 
seized by the rapacioqs grasp of avarice : their maimers and cus- 
toms were trunpled upon; and their religious apinicms, which 
they could still less give up, wore not oriy insulted, but even 
persecuted with the most wanton cruelty. The religious bigotry 
of the Portuguese completely triumphed over their real interests ; 
and to this cause in particular may be ascribed the universal 
hatred entertained against them, and the eagerness with which 
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the nath^e inhabitants of their conquered countries received and 
assisted tlieir rivals. . . 

As nothing can be more contrary to the spirit of the Christian 
religion, than the attempt to impose it on mankind by force, so 
this method lias been uniformly unsuccessful. The Cinglese 
looked with horror on strange gods, who seemed to delight in 
blood ; and chose rather to leave the sea-coasts to their enemies, 
and find refuge for themselves and their grotesque idols in the 
mountains of the interior. TJie Portuguese government was, 
howev«-, still weak enough to yield to the acgiunents of the 
priests, who maintained, that imposing the .Christian religion by 
means of the inquisition, was the only sm*e method of securing 
their dominion. These tyrannical invaders therefore pursued 
the Cinglese to their forests and fastnesses; and the latter, in 
their turn, made frequent incurious on the sea-coasts, and often 
destroyed the richest plantations of the Portuguese. This desul- 
tory warfere continued for almost a century with much blood- 
shed, and no advantage to either party. . The internal govern- 
ment of the natives at that time, indeed, enabled the Portuguese 
to acquire considerable accessions of territory. The jurkdiction 
of the interior was parcelled out among a variety of petty 
princes, each of whom was the sovereign of his particular tribe, 
or separate valley. It was the policy of the Portuguese to stir 
up animosities between these princes, and to prevent their mak- 
ing a common cause for the deliverance of their country. When 
fl,ny open quarrel broke out between these islanders, their Euro- 
f)ean neighbours were ever ready to lend their assistance to 
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tither of the parties who desired it. That prince who solicited 
their alliance was of course successful ; and they had always 
the prudence to see their own generosity rewarded, by taking 
possession of the territories of the vanquished prince. By 
these arts they gradually extended their dominions fexther 
into the interior of the island; and wherever they became 
masters, their avarice and bigotry prompted them to per- 
petrate stich cruelties, as have iever since rendered the name 
of European hateful to tlie ears of a Cinglese. 

While the natives of Ceylon were thuis daily perishmg in 
fruitless struggles against the regular discipline and concerted 
plans of the Portuguese, a powerfiil assistance was oflfered 
them, which promised to put a speedy «nd to tiieir miseries. 
No sooner had the Dutch succeeded in throwing oflF the 
Spanish yoke, than their commercial and enterprising spirit 
led them to explore every coast of tlie known world in 
search of opulence. The inexhaustible riches of the East 
speedily atti'acted the adventurous merchants of that nar- 
tion. In every quarter, however, they found the Portuguese 
already established ; and the Jealousy with which these earher 
settlers observed the approach of any rival, soon convinced 
them that it was only by force they could ever hope to 
•carry their commercial plans into effect. The Dutch and 
Portuguese were actuated by a diffeient spirit, and proceeded 
in a veigr different manner in extending their foreign posses- 
sions. The former displayed none of that romantic bravery, 
that rapid attack, and dazzling success, which so much distin- 
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goished the first eon(|aeBts of the Fortiiguese in India. But 
they vere possessed of that persevering resc^ution ia the pur- 
suit of an ol^ect^ which is the soul o£ commercial enterprise ; 
2^d hence we find them^ though ofien repulsed, gradually 
wresting one settlement after another from the P&rtuguese ; till 
at the commencement of the serenteenth century, they had 
already made themselves masters^ o€ the most important islands 
and settlements, which stretch ta the eastward of the straits 

of Molucca. 

The situation and rich productions oi Ceykm presented a 
tempting object to the Hollanders : the extent and strength ot 
tlie island however, deterred them for some time from hazard-^ 
ing an enterprise of such magnitude. Ia the year 160S, the 
Dutch Admiral Spilberg at length ventured to approach the 
coasts of Ceylon ; and the natives, from their hatred of the 
Portuguese, gave liim a very favourable reception. Durhig 
the constant wars in which they had been engaged, the king: 
ef Candy had acquired such a superiority over the other 
princes^ that at the arrival of the Dutch, he was looked 
upon as Emperor of Ceylon. To this prince, Spilberg was^ 
introduced, and soon conciliated his fiivour, by declaring him- 
self and his coimtrymen to be the inveterate foes of the Por- 
tuguese. He added^ that it was their determinate resolution, 
to expel these cruel invaders from the possessions which they 
had so imjustifiably seized ; and concluded with an offer of his 
countrymen's assistance to the Ceylonese, in expelling the 
Portuguese from their island. The king of Candy, as might 
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be expected, receix^ed this proposal with the utmdst joy:, 
^' Tell your countrymen/* saicj he, ^"^ that if they will only be 
willing to biiild ji fort in this island^ myself, ihy wife, and my 
children, will be the first to supply them with the necessary 
materials/* The Dutch were not long of availing themselves 
f)f the advantages which this alliance presented to them. In 
1632, they sent a strong armamelit to act, in concert with 
the Mttive prince, against the Portuguese. A violent and bloody 
struggle ensued : the Porti^uese seemed to recover a portion of 
their ancient spirit, and appeiured determined to dispute to the 
last the possession of a country, which had been so easily 
conquered by their more warlike ancestors. They were, how- 
ever, overmatched by the resources and the policy of the 
Dutch. These persevering and prudent republicans were 
careful to assist their commanders with continual re-inforce- 
ments, while the Portuguese government in Europe, feebly 
trusting to the renown of former exploits, left their valuable 
colonies to their own unassisted efforts. The consequences were 
inevitable. The Portuguese of Ceylon had no internal resources 
to trust to. Their commerce was entirely cut oflF by tlie fleets of 
the Dutch : their cruelties had exasperated the natives to such a 
degree, that it was impossible ever again to conciliate their 
minds: and this antipathy, joined to the fair promises of the 
Dutch, and the hopes of a speedy deliverance, had aw^akened 
45uch a spirit among the Ceylonese, that tliey in their turn 
attacked tlieir former tyrants even in their own possessions, 
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« 

and laid waste those plantations from which the only resources 
of the Portuguese were derived. 

The Dutch, however, found Ceylon by no means an easy 
or a rapid conquest. Every pass, every fortress was disputed 
with them ; and after the Portuguese had been driven fromi 
6very other station along the coast, they still seemed determi- 
ned rather to perish than to yield up Columbo, the seat of 
their government. The Dutch invested the town,, and comr 
pletely cut off the entrance of all supplies, either by sea or 
land. The courage of the Portuguese^ however, seemed ta 
increase with their difficulties: and for some time they ba^ 
fled all the attempts of their enemies, and rejected all propo- 
sals to surrender with disdain. At length, however, they began 
to be attacked by enemies, against whom all their valour was 
in vain. The place was ill provisioned for a siege, and as^ na 
supplies could be thrown in, famine and disease began to sub- 
due those brave spirits which had despised death in every 
Qther shape. After sustaining a siege of seven months, and 
after braving iunumerable hardships, the Portuguese at length 
surrendered Columbo to the Dutch, in the year 1656; and 
thus ended their dominion in Ceylon, exactly a centuiy and 
a half after the first arrival of their countrymen in that 
island. •^ 

The improvements made in the cultivation of Ceylon by tlie 
Portuguese, were by no means considerable. Those people,, 
when they first took possession of it, were rather warriors thaa 
merchants. Their continual wars with the natives contributed 
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to keep up the same spirit ; and their principal attention seems 
to have been directed to the fortification of a few stations on the 
coasts^ and the erection of some military postis to awe the natives. 
But the Portuguese appear never to have properly discovered the 
advantages to be derived from this island, either in a commercial 
or military point of view. Their dominic^is extended all around 
it ; and no station could be pointed out more commodious for 
a depot either of merchandise or military stores. These advan- 
tages were overlooked by the Court of Lisbon ; and those indi- 
viduals who were sent to command at Ceylon were more anxious 
to gratify their pride by conquest, and their avarice by extortion, 
than to pursue any plan of permanent advantage either to the 
mother country or tlie colony. The Portuguese, therefore, by 
their own misconduct, were deprived of this valuable island, 
before they were aware of the benefits to be derived from it. 

The joy of the Ceylonese, on being delivered from the yoke 
of these tyrannical invadei^, and their gratitude to th«ir deliver- 
€11^ at first knew no bounds. The king of Candy wilUngly paid 
the exppnces of their armaments in cinnamon; and conferred 
upon his new allies tljp principal possessions, from which he had 
by tlieir assistance expelled the Portuguese. Among these were 
the port of Trincomalee, and the fortress of Columbo. The 
former of these, which lies on the north-east part of the island, 
is that harbour which renders Ceylon the most valuable station 
in the Indian ocean. Columbo was built originally by the Por-^ 
tuguese in the south-west of the island, in the heart of that tract 
most celebrated for the . production of cinnamon, as the most 
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oommodious station for collecting that staple production of the 
coimtry . Along* with this pott, the king of Candy also bestowed 
on the Dutch tlie towns of Nigumbo and Point de Galle in the 
same quarter, togeHier with a large tract of ricli land adjoining 
to them. 

' The Dutch appeared exceedingly grateful to the monarch for 
all these concessions ; they assumed only the humble appellation 
of Guardians of Ms coasts; and they began to fortify the different 
stations put into their liands, merely, as they said, for his secu- 
rity ; and so well were the Candians convinced of the good in* 
tentions of their new allies, that they gave them every assistance 
in their power to complete tlieir operations. The Dutch took 
this opportunity to increase the strength of their principal post 
at Columbo. They greatly enlarged the town; and were at 

■ 

pains to render the fortifications as complete as possible « Their 
post of Trincomalee, on the other side of the island they also 
endeavoured to render secure against any attack either firom 
an external or a domestic enemy. Their numbers in the mean- 
time were ilaily increasing by the addition of fresh adventurers 
from Europe* The parts assigned '-to them were the best fitted 
for cultivation in the island; and they immediately set about 
turning them to the best account. By means of these prudent 
measures, and persevering industry, the colony was soon brought 
into a flourishing state, and was able to depend upon its own 
internal resources. 

While the Dutch were thus strengthening themselves, they 
kept up the most friendly intercourse with the natives; and 
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this , conduct, besides^ enabling tbem to pursue fheir pians 6£ 
improvement without hiAetvxsptjxm, was sbo q£ very considerate 
benefit to their eommerce- The Ckylonese looked upc»i them 
without jealousy, and were eager by their good offices to shew 
their gratitude to the Guardians of their coasts* The Dutch 
trafficked with them for the natural productioog of the island 
to great advantage: and had they persisted in the s^e wise 
and moderate policy, it is probable that Ceyion woidd in 
process of time have become as^ profitable to them from their 
intercourse with tfie natives, as if it had been wholly possessed 
by Dutch settlers* 

The ruling passion of the Dutch however, their avarice, soott 
began to over-reach itself, and by rapacious^ seizing upon every 
opportunity of gain, quickly disgusted and alienated the natives. 
They began not only to push their posits farther and farther 
into the interior, al\d to seize upon every spot which appeared 
well adapted to cultivation ; they also increased their demands 
on the king for the protection they afforded him ; and he soon 
fi>und that all tlie cinnamon which grew in bis dominions was 

« 

insufficient to gratify the giiordiam of Jm coasf9. Eiu-aged at 
their repeated extortions, he at last fell suddenly upon their 
settlements, where he conmiitted the greatest devastations .^ Tliis 
breach between the Candians and the Dutch was followed by a 
long course of liostilities, during which much blood was shed, 
and no lasting advantage gained by either party* Tlie Dutch,, 
however, were the greatest losers by the contest r for though 
they frequently routed the natives, over-i*an their country, and 
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destroyed their villages ; yet the hardships wliich they encoun- 
tered in forcing their way through a country covered with wood, 
and every where fiill of defiles, destroyed so many of their 
troops, that all their. successes were too dearly purchased; and 
in the end, tliey were always obliged to abandon their conquests 
with great loss. The incursions of the natives, on the other 
hand, into their cultivated po^essions on the coasts, although 
momentary, and in general easily repulsed, frequently destroyed 
the labours of years. These considerations induced several of 
the Dutch governors to attempt the restoration of tranquillity, 

• * 

rather by conciUating the natives, than by ineflfectual stru^les 
with them. For this purpose they sent ambassadors to them, 
with a variety of rich presents, and with instructions to gra- 
tify the Candian king by all those attentions and tokens of 
respect which have so great an effect on uncivilized minds. 
Their letters to him were wrapped up in silks embroidered 
with gold and silver, and tlieir embassador carried them all 
the way on his head, the higliest token of respect known in 
that country. In these letters, the king was dignified with all 
those high-sounding titles which are usually conferred upon an 
eastern monarch; while the Dutch subscribed themselves his 
humble and loyal subjects, repeating their former assurances 
that their only motive for building fortresses was the security 
of his Majesty's dominions. These conciliatory measures never 
failed to have considerable effect; but few of the Dutch go- 
vernors were either sufficiently enlightened or disinterested to 
persevere in them. As they were usually men of no education 
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^tiA entirely of mercantile habits^ tbey cottld not exleiid tlieir 
views to distant ^vaiitages ; and 4f they could accumulate k 
fortune by acts of extortion on the natives, they little regarded 
Jiow prejudicial such conduct might pro^e to the future in^^ 
tereste of their countiy^ 

The renewed oppresttons ef the Dutch was the constant 
signal for the renewal ef kostitities between them and the na- 
tives. A long course of warfare rendered the Ceylonese both 
bf^ve and dexterous. The Dutch were freqfuently repulsed 
even in close combat; several of their forts were taken; and 
whenever they Attempted to penetrate into the interior parts 
i>f the island, they seldom failed to lose large pailies of their 
men in attempting to force the woods and defiles, or by the ^m-^ 
bu^es with which their vigilant and active enemy every wher« 
surrounded them. But European discipline, and Dutch pa> 
severance, frequently surmounted all tliese difficulties » The 
king of Candy saw those woods, which he looked upon b» im-» 
penetrable barriers, burst tlirough ; and the Dutch soWiers ap- 
peared in those vallies, where indeed tliere were no fortifications^ 
-as their imtive possessors never supposed they could have been 
mppi'Oached by a foe. The king was twice driven from his 
capital of Candy, and forced to seek for refuge in the moun-^ 
tains of Digliggy, the highest und most impenetrable in his 
kingdom. Here, however, he found himself secure from tlie 
pursuit of the enemy, and contented himself with surprising 
and cutting off their convoys of provisions and stores sent up 
£rom the coast, till tliey should of tlieir own accord abandon 
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his dominions. This, after all their victories, they were con- 
stantly obliged to do, and with the loss of a great number of 

their men. 

I have often heard persons, unacquainted with the interioc 
of Ceylon, express their surprise that a tract of land in the 
heart of an island, cut off from all external supplies, and every 
where surrounded by European settlements, should so long have 
remained in the hands of a people neither strong nor warlike, 
in spite of repeated efforts ^ wrest it from them. ' I own that 
this circumstance appeared to myself very extraordinary, until 
I had an opportunity of investigating the causes on the spot^ 
The very appearance of the country, however, made me rathec 
wonder that it ever should have been penetrated by an enemy, 
than that they were unable to retain possession of it. The 
whole country is high and mountainous; the approaches are 
steep, narrow, and scarcely accessible, except by persons on 
foot. The thick jungles and woods eveiy where obstruct the 
view; and they are, only penetrable by narrow and intricate 
paths, known but to the natives themselves. Besides tjie diflSi- 
culty of clearijng a passage tlurough such obstacles, every op^ 
portunity is presented to those who know the country, of 
destroying the assailants without being seen or exposing them-? 
selves to the least hazard; and this is the mode of fightijiig 
which the native Ceylonese continually practise. They know 
well that they are imable to cope with the discipline or bravery 
of Europeans in the open field ; their skill in war therefore 
consists in posting themselves in proper positions among tlie 
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buslies, suddetily fitlling upon the enemy, and then hastily re- 
treating from one position to another^ before he has an oppor- 
tunity of observing the course they hav^e taken. By this 
method of warfisire, the Dutch suffered as much after their 
tictories as before; and their communications with the coast, 
which, from the nature of the country, must at any rate have 
been difficult, was by this mode of warfare rendered almost 
impossible, as every convoy would have required an army to 
defend it- - 

In addition to tiiese difficulties arising from the nature of 
the country, and the manner of fighting practised by the 
inhabitants, the Dutch troops suffered dreadfully from the 
effects of the climate, which, in the interior parts, is exceed- 
ingly unwholesome to Europeans. The immense woods 
which cover the whole face of the country > natm^ally render 
the atmosphere moist and damp; and the heavy dews that 
succeeded the intense heat of the day, which was not refreshed 
by any sea breezes, overpowered the constitution even of those 
who had for years been settled on the coast. The only method 
by which the Dutch could have obviated the disasters arising 
from the cUmate, would have been tiie employment of native 
troops, as we do the Sepoys in India; but this measure their 
own misconduct had rendered impossible. The Ceylonese of 
the inland parts, like all the other inhabitants of mountainous 
countries, are exceedingly attached to tlieir native land, and 
have a proportionable antipathy to a foreign yoke. This at- 
tachment, originating in the nature of the country, supplies the 
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)^e of aU other ties ; gfld though they hare not the smallest 
idesk of political 6;«^om> yet as their prkices seldom violate 
^tr ^ij^toms or th^ liberty of their persons^ they cherish, with 
^nthiisjaata tl^e j^de of immemori^ independence, maintain th& 
oaoflt inviolftUe attachiamb to their native kings, and would 
90on^ die than swerve from their alle^^a»ce, or bear arni» 
9g»inst i\mx&' The behaviour of the fiureign nations wha have 
sucees^ively ijwaded their island, has tended greatly to nourish 
these sentiments ; and the cruelties of the Portuguese and Dutch 
have 90 exa^rated them a^^dnst all Europeans^ that it will 
require much pains to reconcile their minds so £ic a& that any 
confidence can be placed in them. 

AU thede otvses combined to frustrate the attempts of the 
Dutch at fenning a settlenent in the interior of the island ; 
and the cUfficulties which th^ encoiwtered, made them affect 
to despise the advantages which they could not attain. They 
fretted ta loc^ upon the interior as an ol^ct of no con* 
sequence ; ^ poor and l»rven. country rendered equally uselesa 
by the b«^ies9 of its soil, aiHi the unheajthiness of its climate. 
Such i» the description, whidh after my arrival, I always heani 
given of it by the Dutch settlers ; but my own observation ha& 
since conviooed roe, that either they were very little acquainted 
with ih» country, or that they were unwilUr^ that amy other 
!ElufOpe«D power should reap those advantages which their own 



shoct-sighted policy had made them n^ect. 

But notwithstanding the Dutch seem to have been convinced 
thai it was- impracticable to retain possession of the i 
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yet theli* own misconduct ha^d sown so many 8eed» of jesloiuy 
between ih^m and the Caodians, that they wei-e often compelled 
to have recourse to arms. The last great war which they carried 
on with the natives, was about the middle of last century. In 
1764, they penetrated into the heart of the king's dominions, 
and made themselves masters of Candy. Their success, how- 
ever, ended as on former occasions. After having experienced 
great hardships from the climate, and the activity of the na^* 
tives, who continually intercepted their convoys and commu* 
mcations with the sea-'coast, they were at UM, obliged to evacuate 
the capital. Their disasters did not, however, end here. In 
their retreat, four hundred of Uietr best scddiers were made 
prisoners and put to death at CuddavilU and Sittivacca, only 
two days march firom their own chief settlem^t at Columbo. 
Notwithstanding this disaster, however, they had many ways 
left of ha.ra.sstr^ the king of Candy ; and in particular by their 
power to dejNrive him of salt at pleaswe, they reduced him at 
tost to compiy wiih all their demands. In 1766 he was coui^ 
pelled to accede to a treaty w^cb greatly curtailed his domi« 
nions, and left him little better than a priscmer at large in those 
that remained to him. All those parts of the sea-coast, which 
had not formerly belonged to the Dutch, were now concede^ 
to tiiem, with the addition of several otlter tracts whidi they 
reckoned advanti^^ns for tlieir purposes. Th^ insisted that 
the king should have no intercourse with any other power 
whatever ; and that he should deliver up all forei^iers or sub* 
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jects of. other princes, who should happen to come into his 
dominions. All cinnamon which grew on the coasts was to be 
considered as exclusively Dutch property ; and the natives, by 
way of special privilege, were allowed quietly to cut and carry 

it to the several Dutch factories on the island. The cinnamon 

« 

growing in the woods was allowed to be, in some degree, the 
property of the natives V they were obliged to peel it and sell 
it to the Dutch at a tix-cloUar a pound : this is a coin of a no- 
minal value, and exchanges for about tlie worth of two shillings 
sterling of their copper money. But though cimmmon formed 
the chief article in the stipulations, the other productions of 
the island were by no means overlooked- The king of Candy 
was also obliged to stipulate that his subjects should gather the 
pepper, cardamoms, coffee, and cotton growing in the interior, 
and sell them to the Dutch at certain very low prices. A 
certain proportion of elephant's teeth, areka nut, and betel 
leaf, together with a share of the precious stones found in their 
country, formed part of the tribute imposed on the natives. The 
number of elephants to be delivered up, was fifty in the two 
seasons ; these the Dutch transported to the opposite coast of 
the continent, and sold to the native princes there at very high 
prices, as the elephants of Ceylon are accounted superior to 
all others. The pearl fisheries on the west and north-west 
shores where the pearl-banks are situated, formed another ac- 
quisition to the Dutch by this treaty. Several perspns from 
the Malabar coast, and other parts of* the continent, had es- 
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tablished cotton manufactories in the northern town of the 
island, particularly at Jafiiiapatam : all these were now given 
over to the dominion of the Dutch. 

In return for all these valuable acquisitions, the Dutch ac- 
knowledged the king of Candy to be the Emperor of Ceylon, 
with a long string of other somiding titles, which could only 
serve by their mockery to aggravate his mortification; and 
under these magnificent appellations they engaged, as his dutiful 
subjects, to pay him a tribute, and to send ambassadors yearly 
to his court. The most valuable condition granted to him, ancl 
indeed that for which he had consented to the hard terms of 
this treaty, was a stipulation on the part of the Dutch to supply 
his people •with salt, firee of expence, and in such a quantity as 
to equal their consumption. The tribute to be paid him was 
to consist of a certain part of the pioduce, or its value, of the 
ceded tracts along the coast : but this article was soon infringed 
upon, and indeed scarcely one stipulation of the treaty wasful* 
filled with good feiUi. 

It is evident, that by this treaty the Dutch obtained a mo* 
nopoly of all the valuable productions of the island ; and scarcely 
any thing was left for the king and liis subjects, but quietly to 
assist them in availing th^tnselyes of their acquisitions. But 
it was not to be expected, that advantages obtained in such a 
manner could be permament. . Such harsh and degrading terms 
naturally, shocked and exasperated the ; Candians, . and fastered 
in. their breasts the most rooted and ipyqterate hatred to their 
oppressors. They eagerly catched at every occasion to elude 
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or infiinge the termg of the treaty 5 and the Dutch soon found 
.that in their sanguine liopes df satiating tlieir avarice, they had 
over-reached themselves, and rather diministed than increased 
the little benefit they had formerly derivisd from the inteiior of 
the island. Nor was even their tranquillity at all secured by 
this treaty ; the Candians frequently attempted by force of arms 
to procure better terms, although the Dutch constantly suc- 
ceeded in rtfMilsing them ; not, however, without much blood- 
shed on both sides. About twenty years ago the Dutch again 
penetrated into the kill's couirtry, but were attacked by the 
Datives with so much spirit, that the present General de iVfeuron, 
then a colonel in the Dutch service, mrrowly escaped being 
cut off with a large detachment near Sittivacca, and by acci- 
dentally taking a different road from timt which the Candians 
expected he would, he got safe to Columbo. 

Both parties at last became wearied out witJi these constant, 
ineffectual struggles ; and hostiUties, as well as all other inter** 
course, were discontinued as if by mutual consent. The Dutch 
were chiefly anxk)us to prevent any coimection being formed 
between the natives and foreigners; and the king of Candy 
was resolved to prevent any intercourse between his subjects 
And a nation, which he found ready on every occasion to de- 
prive him of his rights in order to gmtify their own avarice. 
A few articles of no great value, such as betel leaf, areka and 
cocoa-nuts, were occasionally smuggled by tlie natives down to 
the Dutch provinces ; but these practices, if discovered, were 
aevenely pumshed by the king- _> 
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Soch was thte situation in which ai&irs stood between the 
Dutch and the, native Ceylonese, towards the commencement 
of the late war. It was now about one hundred and forty 
years since the Portuguese had been finally expelled, and 
no other European power had since that time been able to 
acquire a permanent footing on the island. It fa not however 
to be supposed, while the attention of all the nations of Europe 
was so eagerly turned towards the commerce of the East, and 
while they maintained so many violent contests aniong them- 
selves, that so valuable an acqufaition as Ceylon could have 
escaped their notice- Such however was the difficulty of ap- 
proaching that island, except in a very few points, and such 
was the strength of the Dutch, and th^ weakness of most 
other nations in that quarter of the globe, that very -few atr- 
tempts wefre made to wrest it from them. Soon after the 
expulsion of the Portuguese, the French seemed inclined to 
dispute the posses^don of Ceylon. They appeared off the 
island with a large fleet, entered into a treaty with the native 
jMince, and avowed tiieir determination to drive out the Dutch. 
All these threatening movements however ended in iwthing: 
an enterprise planned without wisdom was executed without 
spirit, and imaginary ohrfacles prevented the French from even 
-attempting to gain a footing on the island. 

An attempt of the English towards the conclusion of the 
American war, was likely to prove more formidable to the 
power of the Dutch in Ceylon. The vigorous enterprise of 
4he English had already procured them i great asceiidancy iA 

E 
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India; B«d they \TCre mt thi* time puauiaig their cahqiiests 
on the Coromandel coast. The station of the Dutch at Ceyloii 
proved a prrnci^l dbetacle ta thcdr enterprises, as theur eneinks 
there foimd a secure shelter to their Beets at all seasons of 
the year, and could readily transport £rom dbcnce men aiad 
militmy atones to any part of tlie continent. A fleet undo* 
the iCanxiBaiid of Sir £dAvard Hughes^ having pn htmA a der 
tadimeat of land foiices, eommanded by Sir Hector Miioro, 
ii>^ tlierefbre dispatched towanis tlie commenoeaieQt of the 
year 17^ to attenopt the reduction of this island. On the 
seoond of January tiiey sailed from N^apai^iamt a Dutch 
setdement on tilje Coromandel coast idiich they, had previomly 
reduced, and on tlie fourtii they arrived m the bay of .Xriiv- 
comalee. Next day the troops landed without opposition^ and 
on the following niglrt, while the Oovernor of. the <sOvn was 
<x>n8idernig of terms of capitulation, a compapy of Eiiglu>h 
marines suddenly made their way through one of tihe gates, 
and made themselves masters of the ^place without re^isftance. 
Fort Osteidjurg, a -strong fort in the neighbourhood, situated 
on the top of a hill, and commanding tiie harbour, ^till con- 
tinued to hold out. In a few days, howsever, it Was taKen by 
assault; the garrison, consisting of four hundred Europeans^ 
after a feeble resistance, threw down their ari^s and wsa:i5 
made prisoners of war. o 

Such a prosperous commencement of the enterprise gave the 
happiest pro^)ect of speedily reducing tfaae whol^ island; and 
Lord Macartney, then Govemor of Madras^ determined, tp 
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lose no time to siecure and improve Hm valuable acquisition. 
Ah officer of e^peiicnce and judgment irad appointed to com<^ 
mand the forti^ess of Trinconialee ; and he was charged to 
endeavour by ^very means to conciliate the natives to the 
English^ and to neglect no measure which could tend to 
streiigtihen the British interest in the island. The most aan- 
goinA hopes were entertained of the success of this enterprise ; 
but this feir piwpect was soon converted into a striking^ lesson, 
that dilatory measures *re utterly incompatible with success 
in military operations. ; Soon after the capture of TrincoroaJee, 
the Engbsh Admital judged it necessvy to sail to the roads 
ef Madrai for repairs* While these were completing, it was 
understood that the French Admiral Sufrein had formed a 
design to retake it; and about; two hundred; men of tlie forty* 
second regiment, under the protection of two sl>ips of war, 
were dispaidied to reinford^ the gatrison* till tlie rest of tlie 
fleet should be 'in a condition to join them. The ships, after 
landing the troops, returned to Madras witli information, 
that they had faHen in with the French fleet off Trincoma- 
lee, and had with difficulty made their escape. The English 
Admiral at last found himself in a. condition to sail for the 
protection of the plaoe, ' halving on board, the new commander 
together with a body of trcfop^. But on arriving off Trin- 
comake, he discovered the; .Rneftch colours flying on all the 
forts, and the FreiEicfa Adniral * w^ith a ft^t of J:hirty sail of 
the line mciorod'an' the hay. It Ka« in vain; that the British 
fled;, tboD^- inferior in immbers, afaUuckcd and routed the 
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French; the latter found a secure retreat under the cannon 
of those forts, which their activity and the want of precaution 
on the part of their enemies had suffered to fell into their 
hands. And thus the attempts of the English to attain pos- 
session of Ceylon were for this time frustrated. 

The inunense accessions of territory which the English have 
acquired in the East Indies since the conclusion of tlie Ame- 
rican War, Imve rendered them greatly an over-match for any 
other European power in that quarter of the world. On the 
vast peninsula of India in particular, there is scarcely a power 
either foreign or native that can oppose to them even a shadoitf 
of resistance ; and they are left at leisure to cultivate the . in- 
valuable advantages which this rich country ju'esents to their 
commerce. The chief obstacle to their enterprises is the want 
of stations where their ships might be enabled at all times to 
baffle the violent storms incidental to that climate. As the 
whole of that large tract, which we possess along the Coro- 
mandel coast, presents nothing but open roads, all vessels are 
obliged, on the approach of the monsoons, to stand out into 
the open seas; and there are many parts of the coast that 
can be approached only during a few months of the year. 
As the harbour of Trincomalee, which is equally secure at all 
seasons, offered tibe means of obviating these disadvantages^ 
it was evident that, on the first rupture with the Dutch, our 
countrymen would attempt to gain possession of it. Accord- 
ingly, the junction of the Dutch with tibe French Republic 
in tbe late war was the signal fox the commencement of our. 
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operations against their colonies in the East. A body of 
troop was in 1795 detadied for the conquest of Ceylon; and 
this enterprise was crowned with success^ after a course of 
military operations^ which I shall detail when I come to 
describe the several places where they were carried on. 

Such . is the lustory of Ceylon previous to its falling into 
oiir possession. The mismanagement of the Portuguese and 
Dutch, ahd their impolitic conduct towards the natives, pre-p 
rented them from at all reaping from this valuable colony 
the advantages which it was calculated by nature to afford. 
Superstition and the love of tyranny continually stirred up 
internal «iemies to the Portuguese, while luxury and the 
relaxation of military discipline^ made, tliem fell a prey to 
the first foreign invader. The prudent and persevering, effort* 
by which the Dutch obtained possession, seemed to promise 
greater stability and longer duration to their power. That 
thirst of gain, however, wliich had given vigour to their ope- 
rations for the reduction of the island, counteracted the national 
advantages which might have been derived from the acquisi- 
tion; for being as strong in each individual as in the nation 
at large, every one was solicitous only for his own private 
emolument ; and provided this was attained, he gave himself 
little trouble to promote public objects. Rapacious exactions, 
the want of any regular plan of policy, and a total neglect 
of military defence were the consequences of this spirit. That 
iire of patriotism which had once animated the Dutch in Europe 
M as completely extinguished in this colony. During the Aitie- 
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tican var, the Frexkch and English fleets successively ooeupied 
their barbottrs^ while the DuicK seemed in resigned apathy 
to await their fiatte from the fortunies q£ others. 

These errors^ and this misconduct which eadtd in depriving 
its successive possessors of this valoable island wiU^ it is to 
be hoped^ be avoided by our comitr3rmen ; and from my own 
Observation, I can confidently state^ that if the care of it be 
entrusted to such men as the present Governor^ and the ofiicera 
under his command^ the advantages to Hus country must be 
both speedy and secure. 

I now proceed to describe this new acquisitito to the British 
empire, avoiding any circumstances of which I either was not 
an eye^witness> or had not authenticated in the most indidsi^ 
taUe manner. 
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CliAPTER II. 

fSeneral descfipiton ofCeghn'^T^ hathwin — Monsf^ns-^Cllmafe 
— Rwers-^Infernal communieaiwns — SoU^-General divisimis^ 
Britisk dominions — THncomafoe — MaloHvoe — Jafnapatam-^ 

7hE lalajid of Ceif\im lias betreea S^Aff wA l» ^ wxik 
iatxtude ; a»i betvv^ii 79^ smd B2^ i»U9t bf^tudd. It k 
situated at tbe eotmnce of the baf of Bengal, by which it i^ 
fHmnded mi tlie north. On the nOfth-*-'Wi^ it is separated 
from the Coromandel coast by the gulpjb of Manaar^ a imnt>w 
Btnit ixjXL of ^hoe^j and ifn|^a«ttUe by large sbipf. It is 
distaiit jdiout sixty lea^juss from Cape Comedn, the soudieni 
fioint of tbe ]^mnsula of India^ vhidbt diytdes the Coroanandd 
and Mahtbar coasts. Its cireismilerenae is ^amp^ted to be abojudt 
tiine hundred miles ; and its length ifrona Poiut Pedro ;at the 
northern it^kxemij to IDonderhead jti the aoudiem is about 
three hnndned miles. Its i^readth is very unequal^ being in 
Bome partjs only from ibrty to fifty mile^^^ nvhMe in others it 
esotends to sixty^ sevienty, and even one hundred. Towards 
the soudiera paits it is much broader tlian^ in tbe northern, 
MDud Dediorly .resembles a iam in shape. The peniqsula of Jafl- 
jaapa;taai has henqe received firooa %ht Dutch tlie aiame of 
Mcmdmdy and. Point Pedm they call Bmuheel Point. - 
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As you approach the island £rom the sea, it presents a 
fresher green to tlie eye^ and has every way a more fertile 
appearance than most parts of the Malabar and Coromandel 
coasts. This I had an' opportunity of observing in nearly 
jevery quarter, as on my passage from Madras I almost 
completely coasted rqund the island* AU the flat tracts oa 
the sear-shore are bounded by beautiful topes, or grove* of 
cocoa-nut trees, while the mtermediate plain is covered with 
rich fields of rice; and the prospect usually terminates irt 
woods, which cover the sides of the mountains, and display 
a verdant foliage through every i^eason of the year. Such a 
prospect has the most pleasing effect on the eye, ifter being^ 
fetigued with the shores of barren white sand^ which every 
where skirt the Continent.^ 

The appearance of the eastern coast is bald arid rocky, and 
a few ree& of rocka run out into the sea oa the south east 
between Point de Galle and Batacolo. The deep water on the 
eastern shores admits the approach of the largest vessels in ' 
safety; and if that side of the island be the least fertile, its 
other defects are amply compensa^ted by the harbours of Trin- 
comalee and Batacolo. The north and north-west coast from 
Point Pedro to Cohimbo , is flat, and every vheie indented 
with inleta of the sea, fi'equently of considerable magnitude. 
The largest of them extends almost quite across the island 
from Mullipatti to Jafhapatam on the north-west point of the 
island; and foorms the peninsula of Jafhapatam. {Several o£ 
these inlets form small harbours ; but so fiill is that coast o£ 
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MMiidAnx^ toA shallows, that it is impossible for vessels t>f «, 
lai^e size to a{)prpach them. Small «raft however, find «t»<* 
tions here sufiBdeotiy ooBTenieat luid -secure. 

The interibar of the island abounds with dteep and Idtbjr 
inounteiiis» covered vith thick forests, and full of almost im- 
petietrabte junglte. The voods and mout^ns compleibelf 6ur» 
found tiv domimom o£ the king of Candy, and seem destined 
by nature to defend him against t^ose f<»eign ^lemies, whose 
m^rMM' stdil imd'pover have delved hiin of the o^en tracts 
im 1^ stBLKaoast T£te most lofbf range of mountaiRs dindes 
the islaaid nearly ' into two parts, and so completely separate 
them fitJtn each otiier, that both the cMmate and 8eas<M» on 
either side are essentisdly difilerent. These mountains also tcr« 
mmajbe completely the eiStct of the momooos, 'svhick set in 
periodiciily from opposite ^ides of them ; so that not only the 
opposite «a-<:oast^ but the whole countiy in the interior suffers 
>cry little from these 8torfia8> 

The iBonsoons in Ceykm are competed with tiiose on the 
Corotniadel and Malabar coasts, and very nearly correspond 
with them ; fovut they set in much sooner on the western tlian 
the €Bsterh 4dde of the island. On the west side where Columbo 
lies, the rains prevail in the months of May, June, and July, 
the season wlien they are felt on the Malabar coast. This 
monsoon is usually extr^nely violent, being accompanied with . 
dreadfid storms of thunder and lightilii^, together with vast tor« 
rent* of rain, and Ti<^eiit*4iaath-west winds% During its continu- 
anoe, the northeni parts of the island vtie very little affected, and 
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,are even generally dry. In the months of October and No- 
vember, when the opposite monsoon sets in on the Coromandel 
coast, it is the north pf Ceylon which is afifected, and scarcely 
any impression of it is felt in the southern parts. 

These monsoons pass slightly over .tlie interiory and seldom 
.occasion any considerable inconvenience. But' this* part, of the 
.island is not altogether freed from the dreadful stormis which 
^o terribly ravage the tropical climates. . During its own peri^ 
pdical season, which happens ia March and April, the jain 
pours down in torrents, and the thunder aild Ughtning are 
awful to a degree almost inconceivable to an Eur6pean. 

From the situation of this island, so. near the Equator, the 
days and nights are necessarily always of nearly eqasd length; 
the variation , during the twQ seasoiis not exceeding fifteen 
minutes • The seasons are more r^ulated by the monsoons 
than the course of the sim ; for although the island lies to 
the north of the line, the coolest season is during the summer 
solstice, while the western monsoon preYaik. Their Spring 
commences in October:, and the liottest season is from Janii-^ 
ary to the beginning of April. The heat, during the day, is 
nearly the same throughout the whole year ; the rainy season 
however, renders the nights much cooler, from the dampness 
of the earth, and the prevalence of winds during the monsoons. 
The climate, upon the whole, is much more .temperate than 
on the Continent of India* For though Ceylon lies so near 
the Equator, the heat is by no means so oppressive as I have 
felt it on many parts of the Coromandel coast in a more* 
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northerly latitude. 'This is owing to ttte constant sea-breezes 
by which it is fanned, without' being subject to the hot and 
suflfocating land-winds, wMch so frequently annoy the Continent. 
For this reason, although the perpendicular beams of the sun 

must of course be intensely hot, the shade and the houses- 

_'_ • , • 

always affwd a tolerably pool retreat. 

This temperate climiate, however, is <?hiefly confined to the 
coast wliere the sea-breezes have room to chculate. In the 
infeiior of the country, owing "to the thick and close woods,, 
and the hills which crowd upon each other, the heat is many 
degrees greater than on tlie sea^oast, and the climate often 
extremely sultry and unhealthy. This inconvenience, however, 
miglit be in a great degree obviated by cutting down the 
woods and clearing the jungles, as has been proved by a tract 
in the neighbourhood of Trincomalee, cleared by Colonel 
Champagne since it came into our possession, and thus ren- 
dered much less noxious to Europeans. 

The principal harbours in the island for lai^e ship?^ are 
Trincomalee and Point de Galle; they also come to anchor, 
and at certain seasons of the year moor securely in the roada 
of Golumbo. There are several, other inferior ports all aroimd 
the island, which afford shelter to tlie smaiUef coasting ves- 
sels. These are Batacolo; Mafcura, Barbereen, and Caltura on 
the south-east; and on the north and west, are Nigumbo,. 
Chilou, Calpenteen, Manaar, and Point Pedro; At all of those 
places are rivers of greater or less magnitude emptying them- 
selves into the sea. These rivers, which are for the most 
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part broad, deep, and navigable fot »Qme distance by tmall 
draft, are of essential benefit to tbe Mtttbitants c^ |he parts, 
adjacent to the ocast^ as they afford a cheap and easy method 
of ccmveying their produce and merchandise to those pJaces 
where European vessels wait ,to receive them. 

But these rivers, although unusually smooth at their imme- 
diate outlet into the sea, are seldom navigable to any consi- 
derable distance* As soon as they aiter the mountains wliich 
cover the native kingdom of Candy> they become rocky and 
rapid ; and tumble down with such a headlong course that it 
is impossible for the smallest canoe to navi^te them. This 
is one great cause of the little intercoiirse which subsists between 
the natives in the higher country and Hme who live under 
the dominion of the Europeans on the sea^coast, a& the way 
by land is equally difficult, nor have the natives been ever 
anxious to surmount these obstacles. 

The two principal rivers are the Malivlagonga and tlie Muli- 
vaddy. The former takes its rise an^mg tlie hills to the south- 
east of Candy, aj)d nearly surrounds that city. After a yarie^ 
of circuitous windings among the snountains, ^^t at JUst di%^ 
charges itself into the sea at Trincomalee. This river is so 
deep as to be forikble only towards the source ; but the rocks 
which every where break its course prevent it from being 
navigated. Tlie ^^livagon^""ii9es from the^foot of a veiy 
high mountain, known to Europeans l^ the name of Adam's 
Peak, and situated about sixty miles to the nortib^east of 
Colunibo. This ri^^ fiills into tiie sea by several brandies; 
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the largest of these, callfd the Mutwftl Biver> eiopties itn^U 
about three miles frohi the fort of CoIombOji «iter haviog 
nearly surrounded a large tract of the level countryj of which 
it forms a very beautiful penin&ula. The country »lcmg the 
banks of the Mutwal for many miles is extrenKly picturesque 
and delightAil ; and I had an opportunity of espenencing ita 
utihty in accompanying an escort firom Columbo to Stttivacca^ 
in the interior, a distance of thirty-tfive miles; for w^^ we 
marched along the beautiful bonks, our ammunitioji and stores 
were conunodioti3ly transported pn the river in bo^ti* 

Besides the rivers with which C^on abounds^ there are 
ihany lakes and canals comjnunicating with them> particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Colombo and Nigumbo. They ar^ 
Aften of ooiisidera^c extent, «iid of very great utility to the 
inliabitants in their neighbourhood, who have thus an oppor-^ 
kmity of readily transporting their several articJes of trade; 
and it is by this means also that the towns '.on tl^ coast 
are supplied with the greatest abtmdance of freslM^ater iish. 
^ The internal conMnunicationi^ by laud through ^ island liav^ 
Scarcely paiiwM, the first stage of improvement • Along the 
sea-coasts indeed there are roads and stations f<wr tmveller§>'-^ 
but these roads are in many places ruggf^d and steep, and are 
not only difficii^t l^ut dangerous from the numbers of wild 
hogs, bulEftloes^ Mid ele|diants> which infest them. Thes9 
animals ai^e met particularly from Cluioq to Mao^r on th? 
wesi -side of the island, and from Matura to fiatacob on the 
Mst ; in diese roads they sometimes oocasiqn aa:idents« r ^ * 
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Since the island has come into the possession of the English, 
tlie roads have been greatly improved. Governor North ordered 
a( general survey of them to be nliade, and the distances to be. 
ascertained, previous to adopting measures for facilitating the 
commmiications. I have been fevoured by Colonel Champagne 
with a chart of the distances aroruiid the. who\e. coast of the, 
island, and^witli liis obliging permission I have axmexed a copy 
of it to this work. 

The improvements made in the coinmunications by the Dutch, 
were dictated more by their, jealousy, than ahy plans of liberal 
policy. At a great expence they built forts and posts at certain 
distances round the island, with a view to prevent any intercourse 
between the natives and foreigners. Tliis was what tliey chiefly 
feared ; and while they fruitlessly spent jarge sums and niuch. 
pains in tliis pursuit, they neglected the mesms of rendering the 
island beneficial to themselves, or secure against the intrusion of 
other nations. * 

To speak of the soil in general, it is sandy, with but a small 
mixture of clay. In the south-west parts, however, particularly 
about Columbo, there is a great deal of marshy groimd, very 
rich, and exceedingly productive. This tract, however, is cliiefly 
occupied with cinnamon plantations, and the rest of the island, 
in its present state of cultivation, does not produce a sufficient 
quantity of rice for the consumption of its inhabitants ; bi|t 
requires yearly supplies from Bengal . and other places on th^ 
continent. I am convinced, however, that this i^ entirely owing 
to mismanagement, and that with proper attention^ the ne^ 
cessity of importation might be entirely superseded. 
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The island of Ceylon was originally divided into a nlimbev 
of distinct petty kingdoms, separated by the several riyers and 
Inountains which are dispersed over the fece of l:he island, and 
subject each to its own independent sovereign. Iii process of 
time, however, the whole country was reduced under the. do- 

i 

minion of the king of Candy, and divided by him; into a few 
great provinces, from which several of the numerous titles he 

A 

still retains were derived. ' These provinces were Candy, Cpi- 
tou, Matura, Dambadar, and Sittivacca, which included the 
rich districts on the wiest coast. The chief of these provinces 
was Candy; it was situated in the centre of t^i0 isljand, and ho- 
noured with the royal residence. The king holds -bi^.^urt there 
to this day; and though all the other provinces have been more 
or less encroached upon, no part of Candy! has ever been re-: 
dueed to permanent subjectioii tmder a foreign power- Ttese 
provinces were subdivided info districts, kniown in that country 
by the name of carles ^ and corresponding to, our shires or coubt 
ties. These subdivisions are still continued in the jJ$rts \fr^e4 
from the natives by the Dutch ; audi the govertiment of each of 
them is ^ven to the civil and military officers who hold posts 
in their vicinity. . 

The great divisions of the island now are riedwed to two; 
the one coniprehending those parts undet the dominion of Eu- 
ropeans, and the other those which Still remain to the natives. 
In the map prefixed to this volume^ th^' boundaries eff these 
two divisions are distinctly pointed; put; apd it wiU be ob- 
served that the; European domimon, like ^ ring, completely 
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encireies the ierritiories of the kii^ of Candjr. Owing to tlie 
riehnesft of tiie country aroimd Columbo, and its size and po- 
^UfotioA, ihat citf fias alwtiys been accounted the capital of tUe 
iLurdpeaa domiioosts in the island ; altltou^ in regard to all 
advantages to be derived from it with regard to foreign com-^ 
Wieroe, Trincotoalee is unquestioiabiy of much superior ira- 
iM^rtance. 

As tjie British dominions in Ceylon skirt the coasts quite 
round in a circle, my descripti<ni of them must foUoMr the same 
direction. I sliall, tlicrefore, «et out from the pLtce where I 
fiffit ]arKled> «uid lead my readers cxntipletely round the island 
in the ^th^ h^r^ in wfaich I. travelled it, and endeavour to 
communicate 1)0 them those impressions and obseiTations wliicli 
oeturred to me kt the several places I visited • 

It xra^ at Ttiiicomalee I first touched the shores of Ceylon. 
I have aheady metitioned the motives which must have induced 
our government to attempt to arrest this important harbour 
kbrti the Dutch. General Stewart was in 1795 sent for this 
purpose from Madras* The force under him consisted of the 
72d regiment, tlift flank companies of the 71st and 73d, twt> 
battalions of Sepoys, accompanied by a detachment of artillery 
iihd pioneers. The vessels conveying this force, came to anchor 
to tlie j*Hith-east oif die fort. Here tlie Diomede frigate wag 

« 

unfortunktely lost by striking on a sunk tock. The General 
found it most expedient to liuKi the troops at about the dig*- 

4 

tance of tiv^ miles from th^ fort, to which he afterwards laid 
regular siege. Th^ climate, th& natuxc of ibt ff<)m}A, and the 
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situatidn of the fort occasioned much Migue, and some loss to 
our troops. Several, both officers and men, were killed by the 
fire from it. During the siege a sally was made by a party of 
Malays in the Dutch service. , They contrived to steal un- 
perccived into one of the batteries, spiked the guns, and killed 
some of our artillery-men, before they were repulsed and driven 
back into the fort. After a siege of three weeks, a breach was 
at last effected, and the English were preparing to storm ; when 
the Dutch Governor thou^t it more prudent to trust liis safety 
to the terms of a capitulation, than the arms of his troops, 
although they were greatly superior in number to tbe force 
acting against them. 

The town of Trincomalee hes in latitude 8^ SC/. It runs in 
a north-east direction along one branch of the bay* The 
comitry around it is mountainous and woody; the soil uncul- 
tivated and rather baiTen, and the whole appearance wild. 
The woods, which are very thick, contain abundance of wild 
beasts of various descriptions ; particularly, wild hogs, buflfeiloes, 
and elephants. The latter often come down to the lakes in 
the neighbourhood of the fort, to drink and bathe ; tliey have 
been often shot withm a mile of the town. 

Trincomalee from its situation and construction is naturally 
strong. It occupies more ground than Columbo, but contains 
a much smaller number of houses, and those inferior in size 
and appearance to those which are to be met with in several 
towns on the south-west coasL The circumferensce of Trin- 
comalee, within the walk, is about three miles : within this space 

G 
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i» dteo in«Iti<kd a hill or ming point, miteediately over the 
6^, and covefed witk a gr^t qtmntity of thick jungle^ in 
irhich trlld deer and other game find shelter. Tins rising 
grolind is very little inliabited^ most of the houses bdng close 
io the landing place^ which lies in the lowest part* Even the 
lower parts of the fort were much incumbered with wood till 
Within these few years. 

The fbrt is strong, and commands the principal bayB ; aild, in 
particular, the entrance into th6 gkand harbour, or inner bay^ 
which affords at aU seasons and in ev^ry variety of Weather^ 
a secure shelter to ships of all descriptions, being land-locked 
on all sides, and sufficiently deep and capacious to receive the 
largest^essel, or any number of vessels • This harbour is also 
6verlooked by iPort Ostenburg, a strong fort standing on a cliffy 
which projects into the sea ; it was originally built by the Por-* 
tugute6 out of the ruins of some cdelnated pagodas which 
Once sto6d here. This fort cannot be attacked by sea, till 
thfe fort of Trincomilee be first taken, and the entrance of 
the harbour forced. In the bay the shores are so bold, and 
the water so deep close up to them, that it is almost possible 
to step from the rocks into the vessels tliat ihopr alongside 
of them. At the extremity of the rock oh which the fort 
stands, a strong battery is erected, where the flag-staflf of thte 
fort is placed. 

Tliis harbour, from its ttsitxxte and situation^ is that wliich 
Stamps Ceylon one of our most valuable kcquisitions in the 
£ast Indies. As 800l^ as the violent monsoons commence^ 
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W^ rfsstl wliicli k jDaught by them in ai^ other part of the 
hay of BexigaU i» obliged immediately to put to sea to prevent 
ioevitable <jte^.ttctiOD. At these s^aons Trincomalee and Bom-* 
k^ 4onie, pi aB the poits on the diiFerent coa^ of the pernor 
f^h of S^nim are <eapable of affording a safe rdbreat. The 
ineaJcitlable advan)^^ to be derived {bom such a harbour^ 
i^i^e incoaa«ed by its proximily and easy access to our settle«- 
jDaeufo in tfip bay of Bengal. A vessel from Madias may arrive 
Jiere in bwo d^ys^ and /can at any iim^ make tlie harbour: 
'Theae icircmtnstances point jout Trincomalee as an object of 
farticular attention to oor gotemment> and xrf fer more con*- 
sequence to retain than the whode of the jest of the isknd. 
It will, however, require great enoourfigement, and many im- 
iuroveioeats to ren^r the tovn populous or apywise equal to 
Columbo« Tar the country around is not by any means so 
fertile a» to tempt settleiis to reside here, nor are the Natural 
productions calculated to attract commerce. The climate ha^ 
also been looked upon as the hottest and most unhealthy of 
the whole island ; and both the 72d and 80th regiments suffered 
severely fircMMi it on their first ArrivaL These noxious qualities 
of fhe ^climate were owing in a great measui^ to tlie woods and 
marshes which come up to tlie very fort,' aod which the Dutch 
Jiad never sufficient policy or public spirit to. remove. Since 
the place has been in our possession, a very proper system has 
been adopted to render the climate wholesome. Colonel Cham- 
jpagne, yrhiHe stationed here with the 80th regiment, cleiared a 
kifge tract ^f ground, in the jieighbourhood of tlie fort, of the 
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jungles with which it was covered ; and also drained several of 
tlie swamps and marshes. The good effects of these improve- 
ments have aheady been experienced, and the £uropean garrisoa 
has since suffered v^ry little from the dimate. It is to be hoped 
that remedies may, in the same iomnner, be applied to the other 
defects under which Trincomalee at present labours : its trade m 
nothing, as there are no valuable natural productions to nourish 
it ; but, from its situation^ it is capable of becoming the richest 
emporium of the East. The want of commerce, and the uncul- 
tivated state of the surrounding country, are defects which flow 
mutually from each other ; and the removal of one would soon^ 
in a great measure, do away the other. 

As we advance along the coast to the northr-west from Trinn 
comalee, little presents itself to the eye but a bold shcMre, and 
large tracts of wood stretching into the interior.. The comitry 
here, as well as in other parts of the bland, at first view appears 
desolate and without hihabitants ; but this is mc^re appearance 
than reality ; for the natives are very numerous, although from 
building their huts in the woods, and avoiding the approach of 
strangers, they are seen only by those who explore their recesses. 
The next post to Trincomalee on this side is Malativoe, which 
hes about half way t^ Jafriapatam. Here the Dutch had a 
small factory with a fort, and a house fca: the commanding 
officer. It was a subaltern's command, depending upon the 
garrison of Trincomalee; and was employed chiefly as a post 
of conununication, and to collect provisions for that garrisoa* 
For these purposes, and to keep the natives in awe, a few 
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Malay or Sepoy soldiers, were stationed here ; but it was never 
considered as capable of any defence. 

Malativoe lies in a very romantic and ddightful situatiou. 
Close by the fort is a small village ; and a river which here 
£3,lls into the sea, forms- a harbour suffidlbnt to admit smaH 
craft. The principal employment of the inhabitants is fish- 
ing; and with this article they supply the fort of Trinco^ 
malee. Cattle and poultry are here in great abundance, and 
sell astonishingly cheap. Game is exceedingly plentiful, and 
the woods abound with wild hog and deer. The manner of 
procuring these animals is attended wiUi as little expence or 
difficulty to an European as can well be imagined; for the 
I ^ native peasants are so much at bis beck, that he has only to 

k ' supply them with a little powder and shot, and send them 
into the woods, and they will be sure to bring him back 
as much game as he can use, without expecting any return 
for their services. 

As we proceed northward from Malativoe> we find the 
northern extremity of the island stretched out into an oblong 
peninsula, almost cut off from tlie rest by a branch of the 
sea^ which, as we have already mentioned, penetrates almost 
across the island. This district, which is known by the name 
of Jafiiapatam, looks directly towards Negapatam on the 
Coromandel coast, and is considered as the most healthy in 
the island. This is owii^ to its situation, surrounded by the 
sea on almost aU sides; by which means the violent hot 
winds from the continmt of India are cooled in their passage. 
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JTJiese imvA vilKls are to Europeans the inost int^lemHle cir- 
cumstance in the climate of Indio*. In Bengal, and sever^ 
,Qther part* in our, possession, tliey prevail* aln^pst to suftcica- 
tion; wad it is with pain I j^ollect the expedients ^e wem 
obUged to JiaTC refourse to in Order to diijiinish their effects. 
The oonimon remedy is to place, in frames before the win- 
dows or doors, TattSy or blinds of stmw loosely woven; and 
these being ke^t constantly wet \yy black fellows retained for 
the purpose, the air which penetrates through the interstices 
i$ cooled l^ the water, and deprived m a ; great measure of 
its noxious heat. The violence of these winds indeed, depend 
on die qviantity of moisture they meet with in their passage. 
In those parts where tliey blow over tracts of low and marshy 
-grounds, or rice fields, they are much cooled and less sensibly 
felt at the places which they afterwards meet in tlieir course. 
I recollect to have observed a very striking instance of this 
while I was stationed at Trichinopoly. On one side of the 
fort is an extensive sandy plain, and on the other a large tract 
of low marshy ground : during the season of the land-winda, 
that part of the fort which is exposed to those from tlie 
sandy plain, is heated almost to suffocation; while tliat part 
whicJi receives the winds from the marshy grounds, rather 
feels refreshed from the breeze. The violence of the land** 
winds in their hottest state is almost inconceivable. The intense 
heat ci'acks every thing which comes in thieir way : the glasb 
in the windows is often splintered in pieces, on which account 
Venetian blinds are generally used instead. Unless precautious 
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be employed, even the drinking gfassefe used at table are apt 
to split and fall asunder among the fingers of the guests. 

The violence of this scoiu*ge being broken by the interveui^ 
sea before it reaches Jafiiapatam, the breezes which aJB&ict the 
continent serve here rather to agitate and refresh the air; 
and the fields clothed with verdant pastm-e are the strongest 
proof of tlie temperate nature of the climate. Fruits^ vegeta^ 
bles, game and poultry >• abound every wliere in this district* 
There appears to be something in the atmosphere here different 
from the other pa;*ts of the island ; for it is only in the tract 
which lies between Point Pedro and Jaffna that sheep have 
ever been reared with success* The articles of foreign commerce 
produced here are of no great vahie^ for though it afifords 
some cinnamon and pepper^ yet they are of an inferior kind 
to that which grows in the south-west of the island. 

, The fort and town of Jaffiia^ the capital of the district, 
stands at the distance of some miles from the sea, but com- 
mimicates with it by means of a river navigable by boats* 
The river fells into the sea near Point Pedro, where there 
is also a fort and harbour, in which the troops sent by General 
Stewart from Trincomalee for the reduction of Jaflfha disem- 
barked, and met the fifty-second regiment which had been sent 
over from Negapatam on the opposite coast for the same 
purpose* The passage from Point Pedro to Negapatam is 
usually made by boats in a few bours. 

The fort of Jaffiia was given up by the Dutch to our troops 
18 aoon as they appeared before it. It is small, but exceed- 
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ingly neat and well built. Th? Eettah, or Black Town w ithout 
the walls, is larger and more populous than that of Trincomalee* 
Since Columbo was taken possession of by the English, several 
Dutch £u[nilies have quitted it, and taken up their residence 
in the neighbourhood of Jaffna ; as this latter place is much 
cheaper, and better supplied with all the necessaries of life, 
several of which are scarcely to be procured in the other parts 
of the island. 

The inhabitants of Jaf&ia consist of a collection of various 
races. The greatest number are of Moorish extraction, and 
are divided into several tribes, known by the names of Lub- 
balis, JVIopleys, Chittys, and Choliars : they are distinguished 
by wearing a little round cap on their close shaven heads. 
There is also a race of Malabars found here somewhat dif- 
fering in their appearance from those on the continent. These 
different tribes of foreign settlers greatly exceed in number the 
native Ceylonese in the district of Jafhia. Those I first men- 
tioned were induced many years ago by the encouragements 
held out to them by tlie Dutch, to pass over from the Coro- 
mandel coast, and carry on here a variety of manufectures, of 
coarse clotlis, calicoes, handkerchiefe, shawls, stockings, &c. 
These articles were all made from the cotton growing on the 
island; and to this day the district of Jaffiia continues to be the 
only part of Ceylon where manufex^tures of this sort continue 
to be carried on, with the exception of a very few about 
Columbo « 

At Jaffi^ there are also a number of handicraftsmen, such 
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^ goldsnritlB, jewellers, bmew, and makers of all different 
parts of household iuriiiturc. They &re very expert .in their 
resjiective occupatiogiB ; particularly that race known iji this 
iskmd by the name of Portuguese, who, suipas» all tlie rest 
hi tlic T>eauty and cfexterity of their workmanship. 

Dependent upon the district of Jaffina, and at a small dis* 
tance in the sea to the north-Avest of Point Pedro, are seve- 
ral small iafeuids, which the Dutcli natned from their own 
Native cities^ Delft, Harlem, Leyden, and Amsterdam. These 
islands they employeld in breeding liorses and cattle, as from 
their excellent pasturage they are better adapted to this pur- 
pose than any part of Ceylon. The English government con- 
tinues the same system. The horses are bred under the superin- 
tenc^nce of officers appointed for the. purpose, and when at a 
proper age, are disposed of on account of government. It 
would be unjust to pass unnoticed the many improvements 
introduced into every department of this district, by Colonel 
Barbet of the seventy-third regiment, who has been commander 
and collector of this district evei* since it came into the pos-» 
session of this country. His conduct has rendered him equally 
tsteemed by Iiis country riien and tiie natives. 
' The woods towards tile interior wliicli separate this district> 
and the others we have hitherto described, from the king of 
Candy's dominions, are. inhabited by an extraordinary race of 
savages, supposed to be the.ltborigiual inhabitants of the island, 
*nd known by the name of Bedos or Vaddalis. As they never 
leave the xecoises of tlicir woods, and caiefully conceal them- 
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selves from the eye of every stranger^ little is known concerning 
them; and many Dutchmen have resided for years on the 
island^ who were so &r from having seen any of them, that 
they looked upon the reports handed about of them in much 
the same light as we in Europe do the stories of fidries and 
Lapland witches. The exaggerated and improbable tales related 
of them were indeed enough to make any one who had not 
actually seen them, look upon the whole as &bulous. There 
are, however, certain ckcumstances so well authenticated,^ tliat 
they can adn^t of no doubt ; and these^ I shaU detail,, when 
I come to give a particular account of the several races of 
people who inhabit this island. 

The road to the south-west of Jafhapatam is extremely 
tedious and disagreeable. The paths are often very narrow > 
passing through thick woods and heavy sands; and are very 
much infested with wild hogs, elephants, aiid bufialoes. These 
circumstances render a journey by this way very unpleasant ; 
and those who are compelled by business to undertake it» 
prefer, if the season permit, to coast along in those large 
passage boats odled Dames. The narrow sea which lies betwixt 
this side of the island and the continent, is called, the gulph 
of Manaar, from a small island of that name lying oS the 
coast of Ceykm, about sixty miles south-west of Jafiiapatam^ 
The island of ManaoF is separated horn Ceylon by an arm* 
V of the sea about two- nules broad, which/ at low water^ is 
almost dry, with the exception of a small channel in the middle 
not exceeding thirty or forty yards in breadth, and usually 
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called the Straits of Maiiaar. The passage from this island to 
Ramiseram on the Coromandel coast is not above twelve or 
fourteen leagues; but the advantages which might be derived 
from this speedy communication are in a great measure pre* 
vented by the numberless shallows and sandbanks which every 
where interrupt the passage, and are so high as to be many 
of them completely dry except during the monsoons. There 
is in particular a lif» of sandbanks which runs quite across 
from Manaar to Ramiseram, known by the name of Adam's 
bridge. The name and situation of these banks are connect* 
ed with a variety of curious traditions among the natives. 
It is imiversally believed among them that Ceylon was either 
the Paradise hi which the ancestor of the human race resided, 
or the spot on which he first touched on being expelled from 
a Celestial Paradise. Adam's bridge is with them, the way 
by which he passed over to the continent ; and some imagine 
that the Gulph of Manaar, like the Red Sea in scriptural 
history, closed aftw him to prevent his return. The opinion 
however, is almost universally received, that Ceylon at a 
distant period formed a part of the continent, and was after- 
wards separated from it by some great convulsion of nature. 
This account, though merely an unsupported tradition, is not 
altogether improbable; for when we consider the narrowness 
of the intervening space, and the numberless shallows with 
which it abounds, it cannot be denied that some violent 
earthquake, or still more likely, some extraordinaiy eruption 
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of the ocean, might have placed Ceylon at its present dis- 
tance from tlie continent* 

The Gulph of ]VIanaar, although too shallow to admit vessels 
of a large size, is not alto^ther useless for the purposes of 
commerced Sloops, donies, and ismall vessels of various descrip- 
tions, convey goods by this passage firqm Madras and otbef 
places on the Coroniandd coast direct to Columbo, instead 
of taking the circuitous outside passage, and rounding, the 
islaiid by Trincomalee and Point de Gialle. This is called the 
Inner y or Paidk's Passage, from a Dutchman of that name, 
who first attempted it. Adfem's bridge, indeed, frequently 
proves an insurrnoimlablc dbstruction, and vessels are often 
obliged to unload or lighten at Manaar before they can mako 
good their passage* It is conunon indeed to have large boafcj 
stationed here to receive the goods and convey tliem forward 
to Columbo ; so that the obstructions ti*ade aK^ets with here 
are similar to those wliich severs^ large cities are sutgect to, 
of not being accessible to latge vessels, but the articles of trade 
are obliged to be conveyed to them by lighters and small 
craft. The Dutch, notwithstanding tjiese obstructions, found 
means to carry on a constant traffic by this passage between 
the western coast of Ceylon and their factories of Tutucoran, 
Vipar, Manapar, Ponicail, and Kilken^. Coarse clotlis and 
calicoes were the chief articles thus imported by the Dutch, 
and in return they carried back areka and cocos^nuti, betel- 
leaf, fruits, arrack, and coya^ or cordage made fnMp the 
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cocoa-tree. Ail these places are now in the possession of 
the English, and tiiere is. no doubt . that this trafficking 
tatight be carried on to a roach greater extent than formerly # 
' The shortness of the passage h*om Ramiseram to Manaar, is 
particularly useful jcm account of the speedy conveyatice it af-« 
lords to people on business^ and to the communication of in^ 
telligence* Small boats continually ply between these two places, 
and passengers may be ferried over for a trifle. Government 
has also boats stationed here for the purpose of conveying tlie 
tapal, or letter bags, bet^reen Ceylon and the continent. By 
means of particular stations appointed for tlie purpose, letters 
are conveyed here in a manner wonderfully expeditious, Avhen 
we consider that tliere are no roads fit for posting, and that 
the letter-cairiers have to make tl^cir way through sands and 
thickets under the burning lieat of the tropic suns. The dis- 
tance from Columbo to ]\fadras is upwards of five hundred 
miles, and yet tlie tapdls fire conveyed between these places 
in ten days by the^peonsy a cast of people employed for this 
purpose. Their common rate of travelling is five miles an 
hour, where the country will admit of it ; and they are relie^^d 
at certain stages by fresh runners. They usually go from Co*- 
lumbo to Manaar, a distance of one hundred and sixty miles 
in three dayi. . Here tliey tkke boat, and er^ss over by Adam's 
bridge to Ramiseram, and then proceed along the Coromandel 
coast to Madras. When the weatlier is not so violent as to 
occaBon any delay in crossing the ferry, an express will run 
ibis journey in eight days* 
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The Dutch built a fort on tlie island of Manaar, witli a view 
to command the passage, and the communication with the con- 
tinent by Adam's bridge. It was principally intended to prevent 
the subjects of the king of Candy from smu^Ung over any of the 
produce of the island, particularly spiceries ; and also to cut off 
all intercourse between that prince and those of the continent, 
by which he might liave been ^labled to form aUiances dan-- 
gerous to their interests. The protection of the pearl banks 
and pearl fishery, which lie at no great distance from this island, 
was also another principal object for erecting a fort here. It 
also contributed considerably to the revenues of government 
as a station, where certain duties were levied on the vast quan- 
tities of calicoes, coarse muslins, cottons, and other articles, 
brought through this passage to Columbo by the Moors, Ma- 
labars, and other inhabitants of the continent. 

These circumstances evidently render this place of sufficient 
importance, to retain a constant garrison there; and the ex-- 
poice of the troops hitherto fouAd sufficient for this service has 
been greatly overbalanced by the advantages derived from it. 
In general the garrison stationed here, consists only of a com^ 
pany of Malays or Sepoys, under the command of an European 
officer. During the season of the pearl fishery, an additional 
force is sent from Columbo. It was formerly a subaltern's 
commajKf ; but it has been the policy of Governor North to 
appoint field officers to this and other stations. The chief 
trouble to the garrison here arises from coUectii^ tlie taxes. 
It is not always that this can be done without compulsion ; and 
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the exaction has even been sometimes openly resisted. In Jmie 
1800^ a body of the natives, on the taxes being demanded o£ 
them, and the payment about to be enforced, assembled beforcT* 
the fort in a tmnultuous manner, and seemed determined not 
to submit to the exactions. Two con^anies of the nineteenth, 
were immediately sent to the assistance of Major Ford, the 
commandant of the place ; but means were found to di^)er8e 
them before the arrival of this reinforcement. It was these 
two cmnpanies of the nineteenth, which first passed from Manaar 
to Trincomalee by land. They forded the narrow channel, 
which, as we have observed, separates Manaar from Ceylon^ 
and thence traversed the country to Trincomalee. Although 
the season was very bad, they suffered little from fitttgue. 

These temporary commoticms among the natives, though in 
general repressed with ease, are more frequent than might be 
expected from the ill success which always attends them. At 
Nigumbo, and Matura, similar insurrections to those at Ma* 
naar, and from the same causes, took place ; and they were 
in the same manner speedily quelled by the arrival of detach- 
ments of the nineteenth regiment. Captain Vincent, of that 
legiment, who commanded at Nigumho, was attacked by a 
large body of the natives belonging to our settlements, on his 
way to that fort frt>m Columbo> accompanied with a smaU 
party of Malay soldiers ; but he maintained a post, which he 
had taken, with very great ability, till a body of Europeans 
atrsfcd .to his assistance. Thie severe exactions of the Dutch> 
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and the little attention they paid to the customs or prejudices 
of « the SBtiveSr sarms td h/Bcie excited thU spirit of diicontent 
and disurrection araov^ tiiem : ^ but a different mode of treai> 
jxwnt; a. mild, but at tlie same time steady enforcement of iht 
javrs, ^iU, it is to be hoped ^ speedily \mt an end to all such 
commotions. 

: As vek proceed along the c6art of Ceylon from Manaar^ 
we find tlie coufitry sandy^ wild, and barren; equally destitute 
of accommodation and provisions. The woods are so infested 
with wild animals, that it is extremely dangerous to travel 
along the roads here without a proper guard. About six miles 
onward we .meet with the village of Arippo, where the civil 
and military officers, who attend the pearl fishery, reside during 
the season when it is carried on. They have here built for 
their accommodation a choultry, or stone baiTacks, which also 
serves fi>r the reception of occasional travellers. During the 
pearl fishery, a detachment, usually of Sepoys, fi'oni the gar- 
rison of Manaar or Columbo, are statioiied here to protect 
the pearl merchants, and prevent depredations or riots. Tliey 
are also fomid necessary to enforce the orders of tlie gentle- 
man appointed by government to superintend this department; 
A flag-staff and a field^piiece, are attached to the party to 
make signals to tlie boats, and to give notice of their gcvin^ 
out or return. ' ^ ^ ; 

Arippo is the only place hereabouts where good water cad 
be pix)cured. This necessaiy of life, at that part of thd-coast^ 
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IS not only bad,, but very scarce, and often procured with 
great difficulty. Wl^re any good springs are found, the Eu- 
ropeans take care to have themselves in the first place sup- 
plied ; the natives often find it diffic^t to obtain the sniaUest 
quantity. 

There is here a chapel for those of the Roman catholick 
persuasion, who consist chiefly of the Paraw^s and Mdabars, 
resorting hither during the season of the pearl fishery. Th^ 
attend the chapel on Sundays and holidays, in great num- 
bers; and it is their constant practice, devoutly to offer up 
their vows and offerings before they conmience diving for 
the oysters* 

. In the neighbourhood of Arippo, the woods are very full 
of deer and wild hogs. Great abundance of these animals are 
brou^t by the Cinglese peasants to the officers stationed here,, 
during the season of the fishery. 

Six miles ftirther on, and at about twelve mUes from Ma- 
naar, lies the bay of Condatchy, where all the boats are col- 
lected for the pearl fishery. The bay forms nearly a half- 
moon; the beach which surrounds it is an extensive sandy 
waste, with only a few miserable huts scattered along the shore, 
between the bay and the woods which skirt the beach. Such 
is the appearance which the bay of Condatchy presents at 
most seasons of the year ; but during the fishery, the picture 
is entirely reversed. At that time the bay is crowded with 
small vesselti, and the ibeach presents an astonishing multitude 
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of people from every quarter of India. The dififerente of 
their appearance^ thett language^ their niai2ners> all afford a 
most entertaining spectacle. But it is not amusement alone 
that demands a minute description of the scene; several of 
the following particulars^ which I have with much care and 
dttention brought together, uTill b« Ibund connected with objects 
of puMic utility. 
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CHAPTER III. 

^6 Pearl Fisher^^^Cusloim of the various Indian nations who' 

frequent it. 

1 HERE is perhaps no spectacle which the island of Ceylon, 
affords, more striking to an European^ than the bay of Con-» 
dktchy, during tlie season of tte pearl fishery,. This desert 
and barren spot is at that time converted into a scene, '^hicli 
exceeds in novelty and variety, almost any thing I ever wit- 
nessed « Several thousands of peojde of different colours, coun<» 
tries, casts, and occupations, continually passing and re-tpassing 
in a busy crowd: the vast numbers of small taits and huts 
erected on the shore; with the bazar or market place before 
each ; the multitude of boats returning in the afternoon from 
the pearl banks, some of them laden with riches \ the anxious 
expecting countenances of the boat-owners, while the boats are 
approaching the shore, and the eagerness and avidity with 
which they run to them when arrived, in hopes pf a ricb 
cargo ; the vast, numbers of jewellers, brokMs, merchants, of 
all coloiirs and all descriptions, -both natives and. foreigners^ 
who are occupied in some way or other with the pearls, some 
se^rating and assorting them, others weighing and asceilain-^ 
ing their number and Value, while others are hawking them 
about, or drilling and boring them for future u^: all thesa 
circumstances tend to impress the- mind jvith. thtf. value and 
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importance of that object which can of itself create thk 
scene. 

Tte bay of Condatchy i$ the most central rendezvous for 
the boats employed in the fishery. Tiie banks^ where it is 
carried on, extend sevei^al miles along the coast from Manaar 
southward, oflf Arippo, Condatchy, and Pomparipo. The priiH 
cipal bank is oppo^te to Condatchy, and lies out at s^ Bbont 
twenty miles. The first step, previous to the commencement 
of the fishery, is to have the difierent oyster banks surveyed', 
the state of the oysters ascertained, and a report made on the* 
subject to goveiimient. If it has been found that the quantity 
is sufficient, and that th^ are arrived at a proper degree of 
maturity^ the particular banks to be fished that year are put 
up for sale to the highest bidder, and ^ace ^usually purchased 
by a Irfaek merchant. Tlus> however, is not always the course 
pursued : Government sometimes j wiges it more advantageous 
to fish the bafiks on* its own aocount, and to dispose of the 
p^a\&, afterwards to the merchants^ Vfhea this piim is- adopted^ 
boats are hked lor. the seseon on account of government, frcmi 
dWirarfi^ quarters ; the {Mice, varies consiiiexably, according to 
ciramn^teiBces ; but is usually from five to- eight hundred spa.- 
j0pd9s |»r each boat. There are however no slated ]»ice8, 
aod tbe best ba^iin poasibie is made for each boat separately, 
-^jbe Putch generally followed this last system^; the banks were 
filled on government account, axMl the pearls disposed of in 
difiereot parts of India, or sent to £ur(^. When this plan 
W pursued, the goversor and oouocil of Ceylon daimjed-a 
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certain per centage on the value of the pearls ; or, i£ ikt fiihing 
of the banks was disposed of by public sale^ tbey bargained for 
a stipulated sum to themselves over and above vhat was paid 
on account of government. The pretence on which fbey found- 
ed their claims for this p^quisite^ was their trouble in sorvqring 
and valuing the banks. 

As neither the season^ nor the convmience of the parsons 
attending, would p^mit the wh<4e of the baidu to be fitted 
tn one year, they are divided into three or four different por«-^ 
tions, which are fished one portion annually in succession. 
The different portions are completely distinct, and are set up 
separatdy to side, each in the 3rear in which it ia tobe fished. 
By this means a sufficient interval is given to the oysters^ to 
attain their proper growth; and as the portion first used has^ 
generally recovered its maturity by the time the last portioa 
has been &shed, the fishery becomes almost regularly annual^ 
and may tiius be considered as yielding a yearly revenue. 
The ojrsters are supposed to attain their comj^etest state o£ 
maturity in^ seven years ; for, if left too long, I am told thdit 
fte pearl gets so hatg^ and so disagreeable to the fish, that it 
WHnits and thfows it out of the shdl. 

' The fidbiag season eommenees in Febraary,^ axid ends about 
Hie bc^nnifi^ <tf April. The period allowed to tha merchant 
Iq fi^ the banks is six weeks, ot two months. at the utmost; 
but there ue 8e?eral interruptions, which prevent the fishing 
days fipom exceeding more than about thirty*. If it happens 
to be * very bad season, and many stormy days ^tervene 
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(^ing^ the -pt^riod allotted^ tb© piirchaser of tlie fishery ia^ 
often aUbwed'a: feur days more a& g. favour. One considerable^ 
i^teiTUptioti proeerala, from the number and :diversity of hoU- ^ 
days* obaprvferf by /the divers of different sects and nations who^ 
vfe ^ployed;. Maliy ot the, djivers are of a b^k race> kiK)wn-. 
by the name of Marawas, and inhabiting tlie opposite coast; 
erf* Tutucoffc^: tibese -people^ Altbovgb of the Malabar cast, 
ak*e RonMh CathoUdks/ iaod «)eav9 Qff;ivork on.Suni^ays to at*^. 
tend prayers at the chapel of Arippp**; Bi^t if.jn?tny stormy^ 
days, or Hindop and Mahoinedan j^stiv&ls (wL^ch are never 
n^lected oii aafiy account, by the natives) occur to interrupt; 
the regular course of fisliing, thefermer is sometimes desirous, 
that the Catholick MaraWas should make up the lost time 
by working on Sundays : but this he cannot compel them to 
do, without an order from the chief civil officer of ^goyern-^ 
ment, who is iippointed to superintend the fishery. 

The boats and donies employed in tlK? fishery do not bcv 
long to Cfeylon, but are brought from different ports qf th^^ 
ooritinent; particularly Tutuctfreen, Caracal, qnd Negapatam, 
On the Coromandel coast ; and Colang, a sin%U plaice on th«| 
Malabar coast, between Cape Cqmorin .mid .Altta^J^? Th^ 
divers from Colang are accounted the be^t, and Are ^ only ji- 
Vailed by ♦he Lubbahs, who. remain on the'jsl^d ^f Mana^j^ 
for the purpose of being trained in this art. Previous tc% 
the commencement of the fishery, all the boats rendezvous 
at Condatchy; and it is hei*e they are nuQibered .and cou;^ 
teacted for% . ; . 
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Diiring the season, all the boats regularly sail and return 
together. A signal gun is fired at Asippo, about ten o'clock 
at nighty when the whole fleet sets sail with the. land breeze < 
They reach the banks before day-*break ; and at sim^rise com^ 
6ienoe fishing. In this they continue busily occupied till the 
8ea4)reeze5 wMch arises about noon^ warns them to return to 
the bay. As soon as they appear . within sight, another gun 
i& fired, and the colours Iraisted, to inform tbe anxious awners 
of their return. When the boats come to land, their cargoes 
are immediately taken out, as it is necessary to ^^e them 
<x)mplet6ly unloaded b^ore night* Whatever ms^^Pye been 
the Success of their boats, the owners seldom wesf^raie looka 
of disappointment; for> although they may have been unsuc-^. 
cessful one day, they look with the most complete assurance 
of better forttme to the next ; as the Brahmins and c(MijurenB« 
whom they implicitly tnist in defiance of all experioice, under-" 
stand too well the liberality of a aun in hopes of good fortnne* 
not to promise thera all th^ can desire. 

Each ot the boats carries twenty men, with a lUindai or chief 
boiatnum, who acts as pilot. Ten of the men row and assist 
fhe divers in re-ascending. The other ten are divers ; they g» 
down into the sea by five <at si tiste ; when the first five come 
up fhe other five go down, and by this method of altematdy; 
diving, -they give each other time «fo recruit themselves fijr a 

fi^h plunge. 
In order to accelerate the descent of the diveis, large stones 
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are employed: five of thete are brought in each boat for 
the piirpose ; they ai^e of a reddish granite, common in tliis 
country^ and of a pyramidal shape, round at top and bot- 
tom, with a hole perforated through the smaller end sufficient 
to admit a rope. Some of the divers use a stone shaped like 
a half-moon, which they hsbtn round the bdly when th^ 
mean to descend^ and thus keep their' feet free. 

These people are accustomed to dive from their very infistncy, 
and fearlessly descend to the bottom in from four to ten fitthom 
water, ii^search of the oysters. The diver, when he is about 
to plungnseizes the rope, to which one of the stones we have 
described B attached, with the toes of his right foot, while 
he takes hold of a bag of net^-work with those of his left ; 
it being customary amicmg all the Indians to use their toes 
in woiicing or holding as well as their fingers, and such is 
the power of habit that they can pick up even the smallest 
thing from the ground with their toes as nimbly as an Euro- 
pean could with his fingers. The diver thus prepared, seizes 
anodier ro^ with his rjght hand, and holding his nostrils 
shut with the left, phui^ into the watai% and by the assist- 
ance of the stmie speedily reaches the bottom. He then han^ 
the net round his neck, aud with much dexterity^ and all 
possible dispatch, collects as many oysters as be can while he 
is able to remain under water, wbi(^ is usually about two 
minutes. He then resumes his former position, makes a sig^ 
ttal to those above by pulling the rope in bis right hand^ 
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and 19 immediately l^ this means draiirn up ac^ brought iirto 
the boat, leaving the stone ta be pidled up aftenrards by the 
rope attached tx> iL 

The exeftiosi undergDne dorii^ this process is so violent^ 
that upon being brought into* the boat> the dwer» discharge 
water from their mouthy ears^ and nostrils^ and frequently 
even blood. But this does not hiivier tl^m from going down 
again in their turn. They will often make from forty to fifty 
plunges in one day; and at each plunge brii^ up about, 
a hundred oysters. Some rub their bodies over ^yuth oil; 
and stuff their cars and noses to prevent the water from' 
entering ; while others use no precautions whatever. AlUiough 
the usual time of remaining wider water does not much exceed 
two minutes^, yet there are instances known of divers who oould 
remain four and even five minutes, which was the case with 
a Gaffiree boy the last year I visited the fishery. Tlie longest 
instance ever known was that of a diver who came from 
Anjango in 1797> and who absolutely remained imder water, 
full six minutes. 

This business of a diver, which appears so extraordinary 
and fiill of danger to an European^ becomes quite familiar ta 
an Indian, owing to the natural suppleness of h^s limbs, and 
his habits from his infancy- His chief terror and risque arise 
from falling in with the gromidshark while at the bottom* 
This animal is a common and terrible inhabitant of all the 
seas in these latitudes, and is a source of perpetual uneasi- 
ness to the adventm'ous Indian* Some of the divers, however, 
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are so skilful as to avoid the shark even when they remain 
under water for a considerable time. But the terrors of this 
foe are so continually before their eyes, and the uncertainty 
of scaping him so great, that tliese superstitious people seek 
for safety in supernatural means. Before they begin diving, 
the priest, or conjurer, is always consulted, and whatever he 
says to them is received with the most implicit confidence. 
The preparation which he enjoins them consists of certain 
ceremonies according to the cast and sect to wliich they be- 
long, and on the exact performance of these they lay the 
greatest stress. Their belief in the efficacy of these super- 
stitious rites can never be removed, however different the 
event may be from the predictions of their deluders : Govern- 
ment therefore wisely gives way to their prejudices, and always 
keeps in pay some conjurers, to attend the divers and remove 
their fears. For though these people are so skilftil and so 
much masters of their art, yet they will not on any account 
descend till the conjurer has performed his ceremonies. His 
advices are religiously observed^ and generally have a tendency 
to preserve the health of the devotee. The diver is usually 
enjoined to abstain from eating before he goes to plunge and 
to bathe himself in fresh water inunediately after his return 
from the labours of the day. 

The conjurers are known in the Malabar langua^ by the 
name of Filial Kcarras, or binders of sharks. During the time 
of the fishery, they stand on the shore from the morning till 
the boats return in the afternoon, all the while muttering and 
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mumbling prayers, distorting their bodies into various strange 
attitudes, and performing ceremonies to which no one, not 
even themselves I believe, can attach any meaning. All this 
while it is necessary for them to abstain fix)m food or drinkp 
otherwise their prayers would be of no avail. These acts of 
^stinence, however, they sometimes dispaise with, and regale 
themselves with toddy y a species of Uquor distilled from the 
palm-tree, till they are no longer able to stand at then* 
devotions. 

Some of the coiyurers frequently go in the boats with the 
divers, who are greatly delighted at the idea of having their 
protectors along with them; but in my opinion, this fiincied 
protection renders the divers more liable to accidents, as it 
induces them to venture too much and without proper pre- 
cautions, in full confidence of the infallible power of their 
guardians. It must not however be imagined, that these 
conjurers are altogether the dupes of their own arts, or that 

« 

they accompany their votaries to the fishery merely from au 
anxious care of their safety ; their principal purpose in going 
thitlier is, if possible, to filch a valuable pearl. As this is 
the case, it is evident that the superintendant of the fishery 
must look upon their voyages with a jealous eye ; such, how- 
ever, is the devoted attachment of their votaries, that he is 
obliged to pass it over in silence, or at least to conceal his 
suspicions of their real intentions. He must also never hint 
a doubt of their power over the sharks, as this might render 
the divers scrupulous of committing themselves to tlie deep, 
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dr indeed deter thein from fisiung at all. The conjurera reap 
liere a rich harvest, for besides being paid by tlie govern- 
ment, they get money and presents of all sOrts from the 
black merchants and tlwse successful in fishing up the oysters. 
The address of these fellows in redeeming their credit, when 
bny untoward accident happens to fiilsify their predictions^ 
<ieserves to be noticed. Since the island came into our pos* 
session, a diver at the fishery one year lost his leg, upon 
wdiich the head conjurer was called to account for the disaster. 
His answer gives the paost striking picture of the knowledge 
and capacity of the people he had to deal with. He gravely 
told them, ^* tliat an old witch who owed him a grudge, 
had just come from Colang on the Malabar coast, and effected 
a counter-conjuration, which for the time rendered his spells 
fruitless ; that this had come to his knowledge too late to 
prevent the accident which had happened, but that he would 
now shew his own superiority over his antagonist by enchant- 
ing the sharks and binding up their moutlis, so tliat no more 
accidents should happen during the season.'* Fortunately for 
ihe conjurer the event answered his prediction, and no further 
damage was suistained from ihe sharks during the fishery of 
that year. Whether this was owing to the prayers and cliarms 
of the conjurer, I l^ve my European readers to decide; but 
certainly it was firmly believed to be the case by the Indian 



divers, and he was afterwards held by them in the liighest 
esteem and veneration. His merits however in liiis trans* 
action might be disputed, for there are many seasons in which 
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HO swell accidents occur at all* The appearam)e of a siAgte 
4liark is indeed sufitcient to spread dismay among tke whole 
body of divers ; for as soon as one of tliem sees a shark he 
instantly ^ves the alarm to hi$ companions, who as quickly 
•communicate it to the other boats ; a panic speedily seizes 
the whole, and they often return to the bay without fishing 
any more for that day. The sharks which create all this 
alarm sometimes turn out to be nothing more than a sharp 
stone on which the divers happen to alight. As false alarms 
excited in this manner prove very injurious to the progress 
of the fishery, every means is employed to ascertain whether 
they are well or ill founded ; and if the latter be the case, the 
authors of them are punished. These fitlse alarms occurred 
more than once in the course of the last two or three seasons. 
The divers are paid differently according to their private 
agreement with the boat-owners. They are paid dther in 
money, or with a proportion of the oysters caught, which 
they take the chance of opemiig on their own account; the 
latter is the method most commonly adopted. The agreements 
with the people who hire out the boats are conducted much 
in the same maimer. They contract either to receive a certain 
sum for the use of their boats, or pay the chief former of the 
banks a certain sum for permission to fish on their own accounts 
Some of tliese who pursue the latter plan are very successful 
and become rich ; while others are great losers by the specula- 
tion. Oyster lotteries are carried on here to a great extent; 
ihey consist of purchasing a quantity of the oysters unopenedt 
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and running the chance of either finding or not finding pearia 
in them. The European officers and gentlemen, who attend 
here upon duty or through curiosity, are particularly fond of 
these lotteries, and very firequently make purchases of this 
sort. 

The boat-owners and merchants are very apt to lose many 
of the best pearls while the boats are on their return to the 
bay from the banks, as the oysters when alive and left for 
some time undisturbed frequently open their shells of their 
own accord: a pearl may then be easily discovered, and the 
oyster prevented by means of a bit of grass or soft wood firom 
again closing its shelly till an opportunity offers of picking 
out the pearl. Those fellows who are employed to search 
among the fish also commit many depredations, and even 
swallow the pearls to conceal them; when this is suspected, 
the plan followed by the merchants is to lock the fellows up, 
and give them strong emetics and purgatives, which Imve fre- 
quently the leffect of discovering the stolen goods. 

As soon as the oysters are taken out of the boats, they 
are carried by the different people to whom they belong and 
placed in holes or pits dug in the ground to the depth of 
about two feet, or in small square places cleared and fenced 
round for the purpose; each person having his own separate 
division. Mats are spread below them to prevent the oystei-s 
from touching the earth; and here they are left to die and 
rot. As soon as they have passed through a state of putre- 
^tion, and Iiave become dry, they are easily opened without 
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any danger of injuring the pearls, which might be the case 
if they were opened fresh, as at that time to do so requires 
great force. On the shell being opened, the oyster is minutely 
examined for the pearls: it is usual even to boil the oyster; 
as the pearl, though conunonly found in the shell, is not 
unfrequently contained in the body of the fish itself. 

The stench occasioned by the oysters being left to putrefy 
is intolerable; and remains for a long while after the fishery 
is over. It corrupts the atmosphere for several miles round 
Copidatchy, and renders the neighbourhood of that country 
extremely unpleasant tilt the monsoons and violent south- 
west winds set in and purify the air. The nauseous smell 
however is not able to overcome the hopes of gain : for rtionths 
after the fishing season, numbers of people are to be seen earn- 
estly searching . and poring over the sands and places where 
the oysters had been laid to putrefy ; and some are now and 
then fortunate enough to find a pearl that amply compen- 
sates their trouble in searching after them. In 1797 "^'hile 
Mr. Andrews was collector, a Cooly, or common fellow of 
tlie lowest class, got by accident the most valuable pearl seen 
that season, and sold it to Mr. Andrews for a large sum. 

The pearls found at this fishery are of a whiter colour 
tlian those got in the gulph of Ormus on the Arabian coast, 
but in other respects are not accounted so pure or of such 
an excellent quality ; for though the white pearls are more 
esteemed in Europe, the natives prefer those of a yellowish 
or golden cast. Off Tutucoreen, which lies on the Coromandel 
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coa!it> neurly opposite to Condatel^, ther^ t$> another fishery; 
but tbe pearls fouod tluei*^ are mUeh iitifejikHr to those two 
$ipccies I have ra^ikkioned* being tsiinted with « blue or gre^r-^ 

isli iii^. 

In preparing the pearls, partkatlaufly ia driliing aaid string-* 
ing tliem, the Wack people Me nifoadefcfully eaq^ert. I wa» 
wry rauch struck with the i^trnmetit they employ ia dril- 
ling, as well as tlie dexterity with which they use it. A 
iQax::hine made of wood» and o£ a shape lesembliiig an. obtuse 
inverted cone, about six inches in length, amd four in breadtl v 
is. supported upon three feet, each twelve inches long- In the 
upper fiat sur£stce of tliis machine, holes or pits are formed 
to receive the larger pearls, the smaller ones being beat in 
with a little wooden hammer. Tiie drilling instriunents are 
spindles of various sizes according to that of the pearls.; they 
are turned round in a wooden head by means of a bow 
handle to which they axe attached. The peails being placed 
in the pits which we have already mentioned, and the point 
of the spindle adjusted to them, the workman presses on 

« 

the wooden head of the machine with his left hand, while hia 
right is employed in tinning round the bow handle • During 
the jM^ocess of drilling, he occasionally moistens the pearl 
by dipping the little finger of liis right hand in a cocoa^ 
nut filled with water which is placed by him for that pur- 
"pose; this he does with a dexterity and quickness which 
scarcely impedes the operation, and can only be acquired by 
much practice. 
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Tliey liave also a variefy of other instruments^ both for cut^ 
ting and diilling the pearls* To clefyi> round> and polish them 

* 

to that state in which we see them, a powder made of the pearls 
themselves b employed. These different operation in pre* 
paring the pearis occupy a great number of the black men in 
various parts of the island. In the black town or pettah of 
Columbo in particulqir, many of them may every day be seen 
9t this work, which is wdl worth the attention of aii^ European 
who is not already acquainted with it. 

Such are ^e circumstances relative to the pearl fishery, 
which have fallen under my observation. Owing to its having 
been formerly inconsLikrately exhausted by the avarice of the 
Dutch, it is not perhaps so productive as it once was. The 
revenue which Government derives from it is stilL ho^vever 
considerable, and may by good management be increased* 
Fearb are consddered as the next staple of the island to cin-« 
namon ; the concourse of people which it attracts affords a 
^M^Uty for disposing of the other produce; and by proper 
management, advantage might be taken of the opportunity here 
ofiered to introduce our manu£actures into various parts of India. 
. 3efore we leave the bay of Condatcby, it may be amusing 
to take a view of the various objects which most attiuct the 
fUtention of a stranger during the pearl fidiery. The iiemark-^ 
able display of Indian manners, wliich are here seen in all tlieir 
varieties, is, perhaps, the most striking of these. Every cast 
has its. representatives ; the arts practised by some, the cere« 
nonies pedonaed by, othecE^, and the appearance of all, present 

L 
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the richest repast to the curiosity of an European. In one 
place he may see jugglers and vagabonds of every description 
practising their tricks with a degree of suppleness, and skilU 
which appear supernatural to the inhabitant of a cold climate; 
in another he riiay observe Fakeers, Bfdhmms, Priests, Patt- 
darams, and devotees of eveiy sect, either in order to extort 
charity, or in consequence of some vow, going through tlie 
most painful operations with a degi^ee of obstinate resolution, 
which I could scarcely have believed or even conceived, had! 
not been an eye-witness- ! I hope it will not be thought an 
improper digression from my narrative, if I mention a &w of 
those circumstances which most attracted my notice: they are 
not particularly connected with a description of Ceylon, but 
they will certainly afford one source of amuaemafit to the 
traveller who visits it. 



The most painful acts of penance which the Indians un- 
dergo, are in order to regain their cast, when they have lost 
it either by eating things forbidden by the rules of their sect, 
or by liaving such connection with people of a different de- 
^ription as is supposed to defile them. In this state they are 
held in abhorrence by persons of their own sect, debarred 
from all intercoiu^ with them, and jMrohibited even to tou«h 
them. From such a dreadful state of defilement they ^can be 
purified only by paying a large sum of money, .or, by under- 
going the most incredible penances. Among those which I 
ohservMl, I shall mention a few of the ijiost remarkable. One 
•of tbfim will vow to bold his arm elevated over liis ^ead fov 
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a certain number of years, without once letting it down ; and 
this he will actually continue to do, till the arm can never 
afterwards be recovered to its natural position. Another will 
keep his hand shut till the nsdls on liis fingers absolutely grow 
into the flesh, afid appear quite through at the back of his 
hand. Many never, suffer their hair to be combed, of their 
beards to be\shavedV in this state the hair of their heads, 
which is of a brown of bimit colour, gets matted, and appears 
riot unlike -the mops we use in Europe; or hangs down in 
long dishevelled strings, similar to that which grows on a 
species of French lap-dogs. . Some will. vow never to lie downr 
while, at the same time;, they weaf round their checks a large 
iron instrument not unlike a gird-iron without. a handle, 
( But . one of the most ' extraordinary' of these, cerimiofnies 
which I; have witnessed, is, swinging, for their, cast,; as it is 
termed;*' A very high and strong post,, or cocoa-tree,^ is 
planted firmly in the gr9und, crossways ; on its top, another 
beam is placed in such a manner as to turn round on a pivot, 
and made feat to the upright post by ropes reeved through 
both, like the yards to the mast of a ship; and from the 
end of iJie transverse beam, ropes and pullies are suspended 
to hoist up the .devotee. He then is brought out, attended 
by 'a number of people dancing befoi;e him;; and is led tlirice 
round the svjinging post by the Brahmins andjiis relations,- 
with loud shouts, accompanied by music. In the:me&n.time a 
sheep is sacrificed, and the blood sfprinkled about; on ^he rsur-; 
rounding multitude, who aye eager . tliat it : shaH^ fetll - ; Upon- 
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them. Barrai wom^n, in particukr, arc anxious to catch the 
drops, in hopes of being by this metos lendered fruitful ; and 
with a viev to secure the efficacy of this charm* thqr con^ 
trive to vork themselves up, daring the ceremony, to the 
highest pitch of religious delirium, tearing their hair and 
shriekii^ in the most dreadful manner. After the sacrifice is 
performed, the devotee is placed on his. belly flat on the 
ground; and two very large hooks, which have been previ- 
ously fixed to the ropes suspended from the end of the cross* 
beam, are inserted deep into the flesh of his back just under 
the shoulders; other ropes are also placed imder his breast 
and acioss his thighs, to help to sustain the weight of hil 
body. He is then, by means of the ropes and pullies, hoisted 
up to the cross tree, iiinnediately under which he continues, 
suspended; and in this position he is drawn round the post 
two (M* three times.. During this painful ceremony he tepe&ta. 
a certain number of prayers, and continues to throw among 
the crowd flowers which he had taken up with him far the pur<* 
pose : these are xMonsidered as sacred relicks, which will keep 
away all disease, and ensure happiness ever aiter; and the 
surrounding multitude scramble for them as eagerly as am 
Si^lish. mob. for money thrown among them. 

This ceremony is by no means unfinequent, and I have had 
•ccasion to be present at more than one, during my stay in 
Ccyk». The last I saw perfiMrmed was at Columbo in 179^. 
when the cross beam broke, and the man fiilling to the ground 
'vas klUe4 on ^ spot A moor of the Mody cast bad pre<^ 
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ioudy observed to the crowd, who were principaHy Malabara 
&i the same sect with the <^votee> that the timber was not 
strong enough to bear the man, and would certainly break » 
This proving actusdly to be the case, the Malabars affirmed 
that the Moor had by his prediction bewitched it; and in 
revenge they attacked him with such fury, that he would cer- 
tainly have been killed, had n6t I with a few other European 
ofikera and Sepoys, whom curiosity had brought to the spot, 
interfered and rescued him out of their hands. 

The priesta who attend at Condatchy on accoimt of these 
and other ceremonies, as well as many othet sects of religious 
mendicants, are a great nuisance there ; for, besides being ex* 
ceedingly lazy and idle, they are likewise very impudent and 
troublesome. But they are not the only pests which annoy 
the multitudes collected at the pearl fishery- There are be-^ 
sides a crowd of jugglers, snake-catchers, dancing boys and 
^rls of all descriptions, as well as many who follow no other 
occupation but to procure their livelihood l^ the arts of 
filching and thieving, at which they are exceedingly dexterous. 
This practice, however, i& the more pardonable in them, as 
it appears to be an inherent pr<^nsity in an Indian. In 
ttieir dealings with an European, whenever an opportunity 
presents^ itself> they never fail to employ their skill in over-^ 
reaching him. It is only however by pilfering and stealing 
that he suffers from them, for they hardly ever venture to- 
fob or take his goods from him by open force. So great, in- , 
4eeil, is the awe which the atchievements of tlie European* 
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have inspired into the natives df India, that a black iilan i$ 
scarcely ever known to meet a wliite maji hand to hand, eith^ 
in private conflict or in, batt\e. , 

There is no scene at. which the. native Indians can have a 
finer opportunity; of turning their dexterity to account, thaJi 
the bay of Condatchy, at the sea^oa of the pearl ftsheryv 
For this. reason, rogues ^qkthitlier from. all patt? ojP India; 
and no precaution is sufficient to^ prevent ^ their depreciations, 
Their practice of picking ;oUt the peaflsi from the oysters and 
secreting them is, in particular, carried to a gi'cat hieight, and 
it has been found impossible id put a stop to it._ In this 
general censure of the natives of India, I do not include thq 
native Ceylonese ; for, although the pearl fishery be carried on 
in their island, yet few of them attend it, in comparison of 
the numbers who. flock from other; parts of. Jndia. Nor are 
they at all so much addicted to roguery, nor equal in slight 
of hand, to the Indians of the continent, who s^em to have 
these accompUahments by inheritance, and^are very proud o£ 

A 

them, it being a common proverb with them, " The greater 
" rogue the greater man/* I^ speak, ;of this disposition among 
them, from. my, own experience, as I and my brother officers 
were repeatedly sufferers by it. Indeed tliere are few who 
visit India, who will not soon have occasion to acquire per- 
sonal knowledge of it. , , 
At Condatchy their depredations ^ are reduced to a system, 
and no precautions can entirely guard against them. ^ The 
boat-owners and merchants dealhig in the oysters, are obliged 
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to Jbire people to collect the pearfe but of theiri ; and to pre- 
vent embezzling, confidential persons are appointed, who con- 
stantly attend to -watch over and observe them. One instance 
I recoUfect of the ii^enuity employed by the Indians to evade 
the care of the super inteodants/ A band of them haying been 
^mplojred by a boat-owner to ! open his oyisters, they concerted 
tt r^ular jrian for pilfering the most valuable pearls. One was 
tippointed to be the tiiief>' and to contrive to steal away a 
viduaUe pearly while another ^^ on a signal being previously 
given, was to make a shew of carrying off one; of small value, 
and to run the risk of being punished for this offence, in order 

to attract the attention of the superintendant, and thus afford 

« 

an opportunity to the real thief to get his booty clear off. 
This plan having been arranged, they went on very quietly 
with their work, till one] of them lighted upon a very valuable 
pearl, and instantly made the signal to the thief who was to 
act' the feigned part. The latter, according to his cue, im- 
mediately began to secrete some pearls of small value, in 
sucb a manner as to be observed by the superintendants, who„ 
ia consequence, seized upon him, detected the pearls about him^ 
and began to punish him. This occasioned a great bustle, for 
the fellow made as much noise and resistance as he could ; 
while, in the mean time, the real thief laid hold of the oppor- 
tunity to secrete and secure the valuable pearL This roguery 
was afterwards discovered in consequence of a qimrrel among 
themselves about the division of the booty. It had been 
ig^d that the pearls should be sold, and the price divided 
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amoi^t theiUi According to the parts tb^ were to act in 
procuri]^ it : but the mock tliief ?nrho had been puubhed aod 
turned off from hia employment on accomit of his share in 
4he traasaction> thought himself also entitled to a greater share 
in the profits than the re&t wext irilling to allow him; and 
his clainis not beii]^ admitted, he. discovered the aifair to the 
boatK>wner» Upon this, application was instantly made to the 
officer conmi^nding here, when the whole set were severely 
punished ; and the pearl> being at length traced out, was. re^ 
stored to the proprietor. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PutaUom salt-warks — Nigumbo — Fishery there — March of the 
]^ritish troops jrom Nigum^ — Surrender ^ Columbo. 

The coast as you pass along from Maimar to Columbo^ 
presents in general nothing but the most desert and barren 
appearance^ except where it is covered by almost impenetra^ 
ble jungles. A great variety of curious shelb are indeed found 
along the shores, some of them valuable. The oyster sheiij 
themselves are a species of mother-of-pearl in the inside, the 
surface of which is so indented with uneven lines, that when 
paint or ink is rubbed over it and then gently wiped off, it 
leaves behind figures of birds, trees, men's heads, and such 
like appearances, owing to its sinking into the cavities. 
, The distance from Manaar to Columbo is upwards of one 
hundred and fifty miles. A few small places occur in the way 
where detachinents are posted for the protection of travellers. 
iMost of the road is extremely bad, and the country very 
much infested with bu£Ectloes and elephants ; in the track 
which lies between Manaar and Chilou in particular, where 
the jungle comes down to the very shore, and no other way 
is to be found for a considerable distance but narrow paths 
which pass through it, these animals often present themselves 
in the road to tlie great annoyance of travellers. Other 

- * 

obstacles also occur in this journey. At Pomparipo a broad 
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lake is to be passed, which becomes impossible during the 
rainy season. There are besides in the way two or three broad 
rivers, as the Mosulee and Madragar, which issue from the 
mountains in the interior. 

The first po^ you come to is Calpenteen, opposite to a 
small island of the same name which lies a little way out at 
sea. A company or two of Malays is stationed here, and 
when I left the island, it was commanded by a Dutch officer 
who had entered into our service and received this appoint- 
ment from Governor North. This is one of the best places 
on the whole island for game. 

Putallom, which lies not fetr distant, is remarkable for its 
salt-pans. This place before the arrival of Europeans on the 
island, supplied the natives with salt; and on account of its 
convenient situation> was pitched upon by the Dutch for 
manufacturing the salt with which they suppUed the king of 
Candy's dominions, according to the articles of their treaty 
with him. The salt-pans are formed by an arm of the sea 
which overflows part of the country between Putallom and 
Calpenteen. A very large quantity of salt was manufactured 
here by the Dutch; they looked upon it as of the highest 
importance to their interests in the island, and the most 
formidable weapon which it was in their power to employ 
a^inst the native king, as it was impossible for him to pro- 
cure any but through their means. Since we have obtained 
possession of the island, this manufacture has been almost 
entirely neglected. It is capable however of being rendered 
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Tery profitable, as it is the only one of the kind on this side 
of the island, and the most conveniently situated for supply- 
ing the king of Candy's dominions. The Dutch enacted 
severe laws to prevent individuals from manufacturin<y or 
trading iii Uiis article, the government taking upon itself 
the management of the works and the care of supplying both 
its own subjects and the Candians. In order to keep a 
constant check on the lattier, the Dutch were careful not to 
allow them too great a quantity at once ; and wliatever 
remained at Putallom after supplying the demands of each 
year they destroyed, that it might not be seized upon by 
surprise. 

A little farther southward lies Chilou, a village, where the 
Dutch have erected houses for the entertainment of strangers. 
It stands on the banks of a broad* river ; with another at no 
great distance. The country around this place is particularly 
wild; and perhaps there is no road in the island more dan- 
gerous to travel, from the multitude of wild beasts with which 
it is infested. • 

From this place nothing worthy of observation occurs till 
we arrive at Nigumbo, a very pleasant village, within twenty- 
four miles of Columbo. The flat and open country to wliich 
we are now come, presents a most beautiful prospect to the 
ti-aveller. The fields are every where fertile, . and clothed 
with a profusion of productions wliich offer a charming 
variety to the eye. The pastures are of the greenest and. 
richest kind; and the fields are. peculiarly well adapted to. 
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rice, fixmi the constant supply of water ; as the whole is rery 
easily inundated during the rainy season. The mimbet of 
ri\'ei:s whflich intersect^ and shaxiy hedges which surround these 
rich fields^ joined: to the beautifiil iop<» or groves every where 
interspersed among theoi^ at once contribute to theiir fertlhiy^ 
and give them the most hixurious appearance* 

Nigumbo is situated oai the sea coast ib a most picturesque 
spot^ accounted one of the healthiest in the island. Many 
Dutch £atmilies on this account reside here^ and have houses 
and gardaos scattered up and down in dehghtful groves of 
cocoa-mit and other trees* Nigumbo is tlie largest viUage 
in Ceylon, and for its size contains the greatest number of 
kihabitants. The Dutch built a fort here for the protection 
of the cinnamon-cutters^ as a considerable quantity of that 
spice grows in the adjacent district* Store-houses are alsa 
erected in the fiort^ where the cinnamon, after being dried, 
is lodged,, till an opportunity ofibs to convey it to Columbo. 
This cinnamon is reckoned equal in quality to any in. the 
island. 

The £3rt is not strong, being only defended by a ^ep 
square embaukmept of sand encompassed with a thick hedge 
of the milk-tree : the front alone is constructed of stone workv 
and has a regular gate and draw-bridge at its entrance. At 
each angle of the square la a bastion With a few old gjims 
planted 91 thent; and in the gateway aire guard-houses with 
an arelied cupola foe a bell. Witlnn the fort atfe three long, 
ranget «f building, which «rve ftu- barradis to the troopa 
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and for store-houses to the cinnamon. The eonunaiid was: 
formerljr given to a subaltern; but according to the new 
a^nangenKnts made by Govevnof Norths it » given to a 
fieid officer, who abo acts as president of the Landraedy or 
OLTil court afipoiuted to hear aiKl determine difla:enoes 
among the natives^ and take cognizance of the crimes com^ 
Sutted Tvitliin this district. 

. These civil courts existed under the government of the 
Butch^ and are now estabti^d by Mr. North at all the 
mititary posts and commands round the island. The com- 
manding officer, who is always the president^, after investi- 
gating any^ a£^ brought before him^ if he find» it of at 
trivial nature, has. the power to decide the dispotey or pimish 
the offence on the spot^ of his c^m authority. If the ai&ir 
appears to be intricate or of sufficient magnitude, he remits, 
it to iht head court at ColumbOy with his own opinion and 
mnarks oa the evidence. This imtiti^ion sacves an infinity 
of trouble that woukd otherwise arise from the captious and 
lit^ious disposition of the natives. It also greatly ppofonoteft 
the distribution ol jostice, as the president by taking the evi- 
dence on the spot has an opportunity of acquiring infi>rmatioi^ 
which the distance might otherwise prevent from reaching, the 
court at Cohunbo. 



iN^mnbo is very adiouitageowly situated for camrying 
iidand trade, particularly with Cohmbo and its neighbg 
hood^ as. a bunch of the ]|fvdivadd»f here nins into the 
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At the mouth of it is a small harbour, where sloops and other 
small vessels often put in and land their cargoes, which are 
afterwards conveyed up the Mulivaddy, and, then, by canals 
which communicate with it, to the lake which skirts the 
town of Columbo. The country through which this com- 
munication is carried on is perfectly flat for a great way in 
every direction, and abounds with considerable lakes and: 
rivers, which give the greatest faciUty to forming canals. 
The sides of the rivers and canals are skirted with tlyck 
woods and jungle, which afford a most grateful shade to the 
passengers from the scorching heat of the sun, and also 
supply the inhabitants with plenty of fuel, as the rivers do 
with the greatest abundance of fish. With both of these 
last articles, Ceylon is much better provided than any other 
part of India which I have visited. 

One of the principal articles exported from Nigumbo by 
the inland communications consists of fish. This trade is 
considered as the property of government, and is annually 
fiaurmed out for several thousand rupees. A Moor or Malabar 
man is usually the farmer, and he alone is allowed to dispose 
of the fish caught here. He employs all the boats belonging 
to the place, paying the owners a certain daily hire. The 
people he engages are compelled by the authority of govern* 
ment to fish every day that the weather will permit^ Sundays 
and particular festivals excepted.. These fishermen are obliged 
to purchase from tlie former any fish they may want for ^ 
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their own use. Whether this system be the best for govern- 
ment, or for the fishermen may be disputed; but it is plainly 
the worst for the purchaser, as all competition is dratroyed* 

Altbough Columbo has a very extensive fishery of its own, 
yet it is also largely supplied from Nigumbo. The fish as 
soon as caught are put into boats, conveyed by the rivers 
and canals during the night, and sold in the bazars next 
morning. 

I was struck with a curious method of catching fish prac- 
tised by the natives in the lakes and rivers adjoining to Ni- 
gumbo. They go into the water up to the middle of the 
thigh, carrying in their hands a round basket of a conical 
form, something resembling our wire rat-traps without the 
bottom. This they suddenly plunge into the water quite 
doAvn to tine mud. They soon find whether they have enclosed 
a fish by its beating against the sides of the basket : when 
tliis is the case, they thrust doAvn their arm through the 
hole at the top and lay hold of it. They string the fish as 
they catch them on a piece of rattan or bamboe, which is 
fastened round their waist ; and I have often seen them quite 
loaded with wliat they caught in this manner. While the 
operation of plunging the basket is continued, other persons 
are employed in splashing the water all around in order ta 
make the fish go towards tlie basket. 

Besides the produce of the fisheries, other sorts of traffic 
are carried on at Nisjumbo to a considerable amount. It is 
to this place that the adjacent country sends such articles as 
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ai^ dastioed iw eKportati^; tlie viesgels which are to receive 
them come t» anchor off the harbour, when tlie goods are 
carried oa hoard aiid o^M^eyed to the different parts of 

The inhabitanlB contain a anmber of Moors, Malabars, and 
Indian Portuguese; aad it is reoaarked^ that tlie women of 
these casts as well as of the native Ciiiglei»e> are prettier here 
than at Columbo and other more noted places. For its cool, 
healthy^ and pleasant situatimi, Nigunxbo is usually ranked 
next to Ja&apatara, thoi^h some give the preference to 
Caltura, another deUghtful village about tliirt^ miles south 
of Columbo. 

Tlie English landed at Nigumbo in February 1796, when 
tliey n^de themsdves masters of it without opposition. 

From Nigundx) southward the road is extremely pleasant; 
it is shaded the whole way, and there are a number of 
resting places provided for travellers. About half way to 
Columbo is a very large choultry or barracks, to which the 
officers of the garrisons frequently go on shooting parties. . 
It is situated in a most agreeable spot in the midst of a 
picturesque coimtry; and snipe aiid other game abound in 
this quarter. 

After tl^ taking of Nigumbo, General Stewart with the 
fifty -second, seventy - third, and seventy - seventh regiments, 
three battalions of Sepoys, and a detachment of Bengal ar- 
tillery, marched to attack Columbo. The road through which 
he had to pajBS presented apparently the most formidable 
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obstacles. Those rivers which add so much to the b^uty 
and richness of the country, and those woods which afford so 
much comfort to the traveller, presented so many bars to the 
march of an army, and opportunities to annoy them. For 
twenty miles the road may be considered as one continued 
defile capable of being easily defended a^inst a' much supe-» 
rior force. It was intersected by two broad, deep, and rapid 
rivers, and several smaller ones, besides ravines whose bridges 
had been broken down. Each side of the path through which 
our army marched was covered with thick woods and jungle;, 
from whence the enemy had an oportunity of destroying their 
adversaries without even being seen themselves. In such a 
situation General Stewart every moment expected an attack, 
and was exceedingly surprised, as were all the officers, at 
being suffered to pass tlurough such a strong and difficult 
country without the smallest opposition. Nothing can give a 
more striking idea of the degraded state to which the Dutch 
military establishments at Ceylon were reduced, than thdr suf- 
fering an enemy to advance unmolested in such circumstances. 
Neither want of skill or prudence on the part of the officers, 
nor want of discipline on tliat of the soldiers could have pro- 
duced such disgraceful eflfects. It is only to the total extinc- 
tion of public spirit, of every sentiment of national honour^ 
that such conduct can be attributed. A thirst of gain and of 
private emolument appears to have swallowed up every other 
feeling in the breasts of the Dutchmen ; and this is a striking 
warning to dl commercial nations to be careful that those 
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sentiments which engage them to extend their dominions, do 
not obliterate those by which alone they can be retained and 
defended. 

If their unmolested march seemed unaccountable, the cir- 
cumstances which followed still more surprised our British 
soldiers. The first obstacle which opposed itself to General 
Stewart, was the Mutwal river at the distance, of about four 
miles from Columbo ; and here the enemy, who made their 
appearance for the first time, seemed determined to dispute 
the passage. Nature had don€5 every thing in her power to 
render their resistance effectual. The river was here half a 
mile broad, and ran in such a direction as nearly to cut off 
and insulate for three or four miles that tract of country 
which immediately presented itself to our army. A little 
neck of land on the south-side afforded the only entrance to 
this tract, which from its strength was called the Grand Pass, 
A battery erected by the Dutch on the Columbo side, com- 
manded the passages, and General Stewart was of course 
obliged to halt. The army lay here for two days preparing 
themselves for a difficult enterprise, when tliey were astonished 
to Jearn that the Dutch had thrown the guns of the battery 
into the river, evacuated the post, and retreated precipi- 
tately into the garrison of Columbo. The British at first 
doubted the truth of the intelligence, and then supposed it was 
a stratagem of the enemy to draw them across, and afterwards 
attack them with advantage. As no opposition, however, now 
presented itself on the other side of the river, it was resolved 
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to carry over the army, which was speedily effected on rafts 
of bamboe, and a few boats from our ships lying at anchor 
off the mouth of the river. Our troops then encimped in a 
large grove of cocoa-nut trees, with a Malay village in front. 
The position was very advantageous, as the . river, from its 
winding course, protected our right flank and rear, while the 
left was skirted by a very thick wood or jungl6, which ex- 
tended nearly to the Black Town of Columbo. Our ships> 
which lay at no great distance, were ready to funiish the 
army with every thing necessary. It was of this last cir- 
cumstance that the Dutch took advantage to excuse their 
pusillanimous conduct in abandoning such an excellent posi- 
tion. They said they were afraid of troops being landed from 
the ships between them and the fort of Columbo, and thus 
cutting off their retreat. But those who are acquainted with 
the situation of tlie country will look upon this as a very 
poor palliation of their cowardice, as even supposing we had 
attempted to land troops between tliem and the fort, a secure 
reti'eat was opened to them by the thick wood on the left, 
through which, from our not knowing the ground, it would 
have been dangerous and improper for us to pursue them. 

Whilst our troops lay here, the Dutch sent out from Co- 
lumbo a large party of Malays under the command of 
Colonel Raymond, a Frenchman, to attack us, which they 
did rather unexpectedly in the morning about day-break. 
Our troops, however, particularly our flank companies under 
Colonel Barbut, gave them such a warm reception, tliat they 
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soon retired very precipitately and with great loss ; their 
brave commander was mortally wounded and died a few 
days after. The loss on our part was not material; and this 
was tlie last and only attempt made by the enemy to op- 
pose us. 

Our army was now come to Columbo the capital of the 
Dutch dominions in Ceylon, large, fortified, and capable of 
a vigorous defence ; and here they seemed to have concentra- 
ted their resistance. On our appearing before it, however, a 
capitulation was immediately proposed, and in a few days 
after, this important place was surrendered into our hands* 
To examine the causes which led to tliis unexpected conduct 
may be of use to our own nation, and the commanders of 
our garrisons abroad. 

Previous to the British troops appearing before Columbo, 
its garrison had been in some measure weakened by the loss 
of the Swiss regiment de Meuton, which for a long time had 
composed part of it. This regiment, upon the term of its 
agreement with the Dutch having expired a few months before 
General Stewart was sent against Ceylon, had transferred its 
services to our government; and other troops had not 
hitherto been procured from Holland or Batavia to replace 
it at Columbo. The strength of the garrison was by this 
means impaired; but the want of numbers was not its prin- 
cipal defect, as upon marching out after the surrender, it 
was found to consist of two battalions of Dutch troops, the 
French regiment of Wirtemberg, besides native troops; 
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forming in all a number fully equal to the force sent 
against it. 

The dissensions among both the civil and military officers 
of the garrison was a cause which more powerfully hastened 
its surrender. Those principles which have produced so 
many convulsions and atrocities in Europe, had also pene- 
trated into tliis colony. The Governor, M . Van Anglebeck, 
was a very respectable old officer of moderate principles and 
a mild disposition. Many of those under him were, however, 
violent republicans of the jacobin party; they declaimed 
against the Governor as a naan of a weak mind, and wished 
to place in the government his son, whom they had gained 
over to their own principles. The violeiKe of this party had 
gone to an alarming height; they had already begun to 
denounce their opponents, and several respectable gentlemen 
would in all probability have fallen victims to their fury, had 
not the sudden arrival of the English at this critical moment 
rescued them from impending destruction. 

The state of discipline in the garrison had also fallen into 
the most shameful disorder. Drunkenness and mutiny were 
carried to the greatest height. The old Governor has fre-- 
quently declared at the tables of our officers, tliat he wad 
in constant danger of his life from their mutinous conduct. 
He had resolved to defend the place to the last, but such 
was the state of insubordination which prevailed, that he 
could not by any means induce the Dutch troops, and in 
particular the officers, to march out against the enemy. 
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Personal safety, aii object scarcely ever attended to by our 
troops either by sea or land, seemed in them to overpower 
every sense of duty or honour. A few of them went to 
accompany the Malay troops on the expedition I have 
already mentioned ; but scarcely had they reached the gates of 
the Black Town when their courage evaporated, and they left 
the Malays to their fate. Not above one or two Eiuropean 
officers met us in that action besides the brave Colonel 
Raymond, wIk) was ashamed of being connected with such 
poltroons, and would have brought their conduct to public 
censure had not his life fallen a noble sacrifice to his sense 
of honour* 

This state of total insubordination, the violence of the 
jacobin party, and the fear of an internal massacre, induced 
the Governor to enter into a private treaty for surrender 
with the English as soon as they appeared before the place. 
He let his troops, however, know that such a measure was 
in agitation; but this produced no effect on thek disorders, 
and he at length signed the capitulation without their know- 
ledge, and I believe without their consent. Our troops were sud- 
denly introduced into the fort, and had nearly entered before 
the Dutch ware aware of it. They were found by us in a 
state of the most inFamous disorder and drunkeimess; no 
discipline, no obedience, no spirit. They now began to vent 
the most bitter repi^oaches against the Governor, accusing 
him- as the author of that disgrace which their own conduct 
had brought upon them; and seemed in a tumultuous crowd 
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determined to display a desjperate courage when it was now 
too late. The Malay troops alone kept up any appearance 
of discipline. Even they, however, were led away by the 
contagious example of the rest ; and several of them in con- 
cert with the jacobin party among the Dutch, attacked the 
Governor's house, and fired into it with an intent to kill 
him; crying aloud, that he had betrayed them and sold 
tliem to the English. Nor was it without much difficulty 
that these mutineers were compelled to evacuate the fort, 
and ground their arms. 

It was grateful to the heart of a Briton to behold the 
steady conduct and excellent discipline of our troops on this 
occasion, when contrasted with the riotous and shameful con- 
duct of the Dutch soldiers. An officer who was an eye- 
witness, assured me that the Dutch soldiers went so far as 
even to strike at our men with their muskets, calling them 
insulting and opprobrious names, and even spitting upon 
them as they passed. This behaviour entirely corresponded 
with their former cowardice, and was equally despised by our 
countrymen. I have often since conversed on the subject 
with the JVIalay officers, who seemed to have embraced en- 
tirely the same sentiments with regard to it. They were all 
highly disgusted with the pusillanimous conduct of the Dutch, 
particularly in the affair at the Grand Pass, where they left 
them without any assistance to fight by themselves. Their 
contempt for their former masters, and their admiration of 
the valour of our troops, has served to render the IMalays 
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our most sincere friends, and they are now formed into a 
steady and well disciplined regiment in the British service. 

These facts with regard to the easy capture of Ceylon 
tend to throw the severest reflections on the Dutch garrison 
there, but by no means serve ta shew that the enterprise 
on our part was not attended with the greatest danger. 
The opposition of even a very small body of men niust have 
occasioned much difficulty and loss to our men, however 
great General Stewart's military talents', and however brave 
the troops he conunanded. Nature, indeed, seems to have 
done every thing in her power to secure the approaches to 
Columbo on this side. 
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CHAFfER V. 

Description of Columho — The fort — Pettah — Harbour — Inhabit 

tanfs — Trade — Eocpence of living. 

CyOLUMBO, the capital of Ceylon, and the seat of Govern- 
ment, is a place of very considerable extent. Although Trui- 
comalee, on account of its situation and harbour, be of more 
consequence to this nation to retain, yet Columbo in every 
other respect is greatly superior. Tiie number of its inhabi- 
tants is much greater ; its fort and black town are much 
larger; the country where it is situated far more fertile^ and 
the rich district depending upon it much wider, being not less 
than twenty leagues in length, and ten in breadth. It is 
situated in the west, or rather towards the south-west part 
of the island, in about T"" north latitude, and JS"* east longitude 
from London. 

The fort is placed on a peninsula projecting into the sea. 
From this situation it derives many advantages, as it is exposed 
on all sides to the sea breezes, by which means the air is 
rendered temperate and healthy, though so veiy near the equa- 
tor. The fort is upwards of a mile in circumference, and is 
in a great measure indebted to nature for its strength ; though 
it is also tolerably well fortified by a^t. The Dutch were very 
careless in improving its natural advantages ; and nfeglected 
many obvious opportunities both without and within of ren- 
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dering it nearly impregnable. There is no hill or rising ground 
in the neighbourhood, sufficiently elevated to command it ; and 
but few places near it where boats can land with safety. On 
the south side the surf runs so high^ and the shore is so 
rocky, that it would be dangerous to approach it. On the 
west side of the bay where tlie sea is smoother, and near the 
wharf or landing place, which at all seasons of the year is 
safe for boats, the only attempt could be made; but these 
quarters are so well defended by the batteries wliich command 
the harbour, that there is hardly any probability of its sue-* 
ceeding. 

On the west side of the fort, and dicing tlie sea, are twa 
very fine batteries, en barbet, intended for the security of the 
harbour. They stand on a part that projects a considerable 
way from the main body of the fort, from which they are 
separated by a high wall and ditch flanked with bastions, and 
having gates that communicate with the inferior of the fort,. 
It is here, that the wharf or landing place is formed : it con- 
sists of large piles of timber, extended several yards into the 
sea, and affording a very commodious station for loading and 
unloading sloops,, and large boats, which can be brought close 
alongside. At this end of the fort several store-houses and 
barracks, for half a regiment, are erected. 

The ramparts of the fort are very strong, having eight prin* 
cipal* bastions, including the two already described. They are 
distinguished by the names of the towns in Holland, the 
Leyden, Amsterdam, Harlem, &c. There are also a number 
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of lesser ones, with curtains, baoquets, and parapets, commu^ 
iiicating with each other all around the fort, and fitted for 
troops to line and defend with musquetry and field-pieces. 
The want of bomb-proof casements, is the chief disadvanta^ 
of the place ; the powder magazine is the only building con- 
structed in that maimer. Were the fort to be bombarded 
from ships on the south or west side, as it easily might, tliis 
want would be particularly felt. 

The whole fort is surrounded by a broad and deep wet 
ditch, over which draw-bridges are thrown at each of the 
gates/ On the outside are some small magazines, with a pow« 
der mill and a saw mill, attached to the fort. 

Adjoining to the covert way, and at the foot of the glacis, 
is a lake in some pai*ts extending three or four miles into the 
country in a north-east direction. For near a mile on the 
outside of the fort, the neck of land (which connects it with 
the countiy) is not above five or six hundred yards broad; 
and in the n^iddle of this space lies the lake, leaving only room 
on each side for a narrow causeway. An approach of tlus 
sort, and so completely commanded, would render it very dif- 
ficult for an enemy to storm. Near Uie glacis it may be en- 
tirely cut off, by opening the sluices and cutting the road across, 
when the lake would be connected with the sea, and the gar- 
rison completely insulated. 

In the centre of the lake stands an island, commimicating 
with a sally-port on the east fece, by a narrow causeway and 
draw-bridges. It was called by the Dutch slave^land, frona 
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its being the place to which they sent their sick slaves* It 
18 a remarkably pleasant spot, fiill of cocoa-nut trees. A bat- 
talion of IMalays is stationed here. There is also an excellent 
house built by the Dutch, which they employed as a mason's 
lodg6, with a very pretty gaiden attached to it. This island 
is Very convenient, as it lies so contiguous to the fort, and 
open^ tlie nearest way to the cinnamon gardens, which are 
close by it. 

The fort has three gates ; the principal one where the main-^ 
guard is stationed, is called the Delft gate, and leads into the 
pettah or black town- It has two draw-bridges to pass over 
the ditch, which here forms an angle. At each of the gates 
are guard houses with a subaltern's guard placed over them. 

The plan of Columbo is regular. It is nearly divided into 
four equal quarters by two principal streets^ which cross each 
other, and extend the whole length of the town. To these, 
smaller ones run parallel, with connecting lanes between them. 
At the foot of the ramparts on the inside is a broad street 
or way, which goes round the whole fort, and communicates 
with the bastions and soldiers' barracks ; and also affords, at 
the diflferent angles, open spaces for tlieir private parading. 

The grand parade is by no means sufficient for the garri- 
son, as it can hardly contain one complete regiment. On one 
side of it are ranges of public offices for the civil and mili- 
tary departmepts, with the town or stadt-house in tlie centre 
of them, where the Dutch held their High Court of Justice. 
Qn our arrivaliiere we found a rack and wheel, with a great 
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variety of other implements of torture, which had been used 
for inflicting punishment on criminals, particularly slaves; but 
these modes of punishment, so shocking to human nature, and 
so abhorrent to the feelings of a Briton, were immediately 
abolished by our government. 

On the other side of the grand parade stand the cinnamon 
store-houses, or go-^downs, as they are called here. At the 
bottom of the parade stands a small building, used as the 
fort major's office^ which is only worthy of notice from a cu- 
rious circumstance, that gives a very poor idea of the state 
of civilization among the Dutch at Ceylon. While Geneml 
Stewart was on his march hither from Nigumbo, during a 
thunder storm, a very usual occurrence in this part of the 
world, a weather-cock on the top of this building happened 
to be struck by lightning ; a circumstance which made a very 
deep impression on the minds of the Dutch, and was consi- 
dered as an omen of their future ill-success. 

At the upper end of the parade, tlie Dutch government 
had begun to erect a church, but it has never been finished. 
The Dutch usually attended divine service at a very handsome 
and spacious church in the black town, about a mile distant 
from the fort; and worship is still performed there for the 
English, either before or after that of the Dutch inhabitants. 
The march to this church was attended with considerable in- 
convenience to our troops, in this sultry climate; on w^hicli 
account Governor North was about to roof in the churchy 
within the fort, for their accommodation. 
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Tlie government house, which &ce3 tiie harbour, is a very 
long and capacious building, but more convenieirt than elegant. 
Several offices are attached to it, where the business of govern- 
ment is transacted. Behind it is an excellent garden, origi- 
nally intended for a tanky or reservoir, in the event of a siege { 
for, though every house has a well plentifully supplied with 
water through the whole year, yet it is of a brackish quality, 
and unfit to drink. On this account the Europeans belonging, 
both to the civil and military establishment, are suppUed with 
water from springs about a mile from the fort. It is Iwrought 
by means of bullocks in leathern bags, called here puchdlly 
bagSy a certain number of which is attached to eveiy regiment 
and garrison in India. Black fellows, called ptwkaUy lotf8\ are 
employed to fill the bags, and drive the bullocks to the quar- 
ters of the different Europeans- ' When the troops are on a 
maixh, a different mode is practised. A certain number of 
negroes, appointed for the purpose, carry on their shoulders 
smaller leathern bags with pipes attached to them, called beasHes^ 
With these they run along the line, giving water to every 
soldier who stands in need of it; and as soon as the bags 
are empty, replenish them at the first spring or river they 
meet with. 

. Columbo is built more in tlie European style, if such an 
analogy can at all be drawn, than any other garrison in India. 
The interior of the fort has also more the appearance of a 
r^ular town; as none of those huts, peculiar to the natives, 
arc allowed to be erected in it. The Dutch houses are all re- 
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gularly built, though few of them are above one story high* 
An Englishman is also surprised to find all the windows here 
having glass-panes after the European manner ; as in our other 
Lfidian settlements, Venetian blinds and shutters are chiefly used. 
This proceeds probably from the paiticular customs of the 
Dutch, who love here, as well as in Europe, to keep their 
houses close shut both in the hoi and cold seasons, while we 
endeavour to have them as open as possible, in order to admit 
the air freely. 

Before each house, and connected with it, is a large open 
space roofed in and supported on pillars of wood* It is called 
a viranda, and is intended to afford a shade from the sun, and 
an opportunity of enjoying any refreshing breeze tliat springs 
up from the sea, without being exposed to the scorching beams 
from above. Here it is customary to see the people walking 
about, or lolling in a chair with their feet suj^rted against 
the railing, which is j^ced along tlie pillars, to the height 
of three or four feet. In addition to this refuge from tlie 
sultry rays, the hoiEses are agreeably shaded by a double row 
of thick spreading trees, planted on each side of the several 
streets. These take off from the dazzling and sultry glare 
reflected by the walls, wliich are all plaistered over and 
white-washed with a very fine bright lime made of burnt 
shells. The colour is beautifully white, and may contribute to 
the coolness of the houses, but throws an unsupportable glare 
in the eyes of the passenger along the streets. 

Most of the houses are of the same coiistruction, and consist 
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of the hall in the front, with a chamber at each side, and 
another room in the back part, equal in length to the other 
three, and called the back vtranda. This apartment, owing to 
the sloping form of the roofs, is much lower than those in the 
front. Behind the back viranda are one or two ranges of 
smaller buildings, proportioned to the size of the house to 
which they are attached, and mtended for the accommoda* 
tion of the servants, for cellars, and sometimes for sleeping 
rooms. 

The houses are covered with indented tiles; very indiffer- 
ently indeed, as I have had occasion to remember from ex- 

# 

perience. During the rainy season most of them admit water 
in such a mamier, tliat it is difficult to find a dry spot to 
place one's liead under. I have frequently been obliged to 
exert my ingenuity on such occasions ; and, after all, could 
barely make a shift to sleep a whole night in one place witli- 
out getting drenched. The chief cause of these disasters to 
the tiles arises from the crows, who are in the habit of pick- 
ing up bones and other things from the streets and yards, and 
carrying them to the tops of the houses, where a stout battle 
usually ensues for the plunder, to the great annoyance of the 
people below, and the continual destruction of the tiles. The 
monkies also, a number of whom run wild about the fort, are 
often very troublesome, and lend their assistiance in demolish- 
ing the tiles. Both the crows and monkies know how to avail 
themselves of any entrance, which they find or make into the 
houses; and it requires no small attention to prevent them 
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from picking up loose articles, .While I was at Columbo, I 
recollect a. very mischievous inonkey who used to run wild 
about the fort, and was so very cunning, that it was impossi^ 
ble to catch him. One day he suddenly made fais entrance 
into my apartment, carried off a loaf of bread from my table, 
and made hi$ escape.. I immediately gave the alarm to an 
. officer I observed striding , at the next door ; upon which he 
ran in to secure his own breakfast ; but, to his great morti- 
fication, found that the monkey had been before-hand with 
him, and was already scrambling up to the roo& of the houses 
yith a loaf in each paw. Next day the same monkey snatched 
€fS a very fine parrot before the gentleman's fetce to which 
it belonged, tore it to pieces, and then held it out to the 
gen|;leman, with many expressions of satis&ction and triumph 
sU; the exploit. . . , 

In the centre of tlie principal street is a very handsome and^ 
lofty house, which belonged to the Dutch governor, M. Van^ 
Anglebeck. At present it is the residence of General Mac- 
dowaU who commands our forces on the island. There is also 
another very handsome and spacious house for the command-, 
aut of the garrison, witli suitable offices and gardens. 

The hospital, which is designed for soldiers and sailors, is 
roomy and convenient. It is very properly divided into dis- 
tinct wards, so as to keep the sick of different .disorders com- 
pletely separate, and thus prevent infection from spreading. 
Close by it is a house for the chief surgeon, where all the 
hospital stores are prepared and kept. It is with much plea^- 
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sure I add^ that this hospital (an institution so indispensably 
necessary in those hot climates) is extremely well managed; 
and that every attention is paid to the health of the troops 
who are sent here for medical assistance. 

The fort of Columbo being of itself very extensive, and its 
outworks and detached posts numerous, requires a strong gar- 
rison. Three or four battalions are usually station^ here.. 
The regular guards placed on the different gates, consist of 
eighty Europeans, and three tinges that number of native troops.. 
Besides these, other guards are stationed in the bazars and 
posb, wliich are established round the garrison, and aho in 
the cantonments of the native troops. On my arrival in 1796, 
tlie garrison consisted of tlie 73d regiment, half the Madras 
Kuropean regiment, two companies of Bengal artillery, and 
three battalions of Sepoys. The immediate command of tlie 
troops is given to the * oldest officer of the battalions^ on 
duty here. 

The harbour of Columbo, which lies on the west side, is 
nothing more than an open road, affording good and safe 
anchorage to ships for only four months of the year, from 
December to April. During this period the north-west winds, 
to which this road is much exposed, do not prevail to any 
violent degree ; and ships from different parts of India pat kit 
here to trade. But about May, when the monsoon sets in 
on the Malabar coast, and extends its ravages to the wes^ 
coast of Ceylon, the roads of Columbo no longer aflbrd any 
protection. Vessels then find shelter in, the more secure ports 
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^f Trincomalee and Poi?it dt Galle, and seldom venture to 
these roads for the JoUowing eight months, Columbo is by 
this means cut off from any intercourse by sea with the rest 
of the island, for two thirds of the year. As this is the chief 
place lb* the staple trade of Ceylon, the disadvantages arising 
from these circumstances are very considerable ; but such is the 
iury of tlie monsoon hurricanes here, that they can only be 
obviated by improving the communications by land, between 
Columbo and the more secure harbours on the ewt coast of 
tlie istend« 

For six months of the stormy season, this side of the isla&d 
!s subject to astonishingly heavy fitlls of rain, accompanied 
with dreadfiil thunder and lightning, and violent winds blowing 
in shore. In the beginning of May 1799^ A thunder storm 
broke on the fort of Columbo ; and several houses, part|cu» 
larly on the south-side, were struck and damaged. About 
half a mile from the fort a number of goats and oxen were 
at pasture, under the care of a boy; when he, and titro and 
thirty of the cattlCt were struck dead on the spot by one flash 
of lightning. A woman, in the black town, was also at the 
same time killed, and a child much hurt. For the space of 
an hour this storm continued, with the greatest fury. I ever 
Temember to have seen. Nor did tlie electric matter in the 
air seem at all exhausted by this explosion; as, a few nights 
after, there was another storm almost equally severe: but al- 
though tlie hospital, and several private houses, were struck 
by the lightning, providentially no lives were lost. 

p2 
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During this season, the variations of the climate are very 
great. The heavy rains, which : predominate most by. night, 
' render the atmosphere at that time extremely chill and damp ; 
while the excessive heat of the sun is by day almost insupport- 
able: This, added to the very sudden transition frqn\ a warm 
clear' day to cold and wet weather, makes the clin[iate mwe un- 
liealthy at this season than during the; hot weather. ' But I 
liave observed these changes aiSect ' the : negroes mucli mpre 
than Europeans. ... 

The Sepoys, in particular, and other natives of th^ continent 
of India, who come hither in the service of tlie European 
officers,' or foi^ the purposes of trade,^ are not at * all able to 
endure the colds and' damps occasioned by tliose violent rains, 
whidk continue much longer in Ceylon, ; than on either the 
'Malabar or Cooromandel coasts ; and from these circumstances, 
that island is often. called the watering-pot of India. During 
the rainy season^ the Indi$kns from the continent are extremely 
subject to fluxed, dysenteries, and fevers. They are also af-^ 
flicted by another extraordinary disease, to which they apply 
as uncommon a cure. This disorder is knOW^n by the immc^ 
of the Berry berry:, it is occasioned by the Ibw diet stnd bad 
water, which the natives are accustomed to use ; and in party 
perhaps, by the dampness of the climate in the wet season* 
It swells the body and legs of the patient to an enormousf 
size, and generally carries him off in twenty-four hours. The 
method employed for the cure, is to rub the patient over with 
cow-dung, oil, chinam, lime-juice, and other preparations from 
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herbs rand then bury him up to the chin in hot sand. When * 
the legs only are attacked^ although the disorder be the same, 
its name differs : . a patient is then said to have got elephant legs, , 
from the resemblante their legs bear, at that time to tbose 
of these animals. They are also called Cochin legs^ from the. 
disease being very prevalent among the natives of the place 
of tliat name on the Malabar coast, owing to the umvhole- 
some braokish water which is drunk there. 

The rainy season does not produce consequences so danger- 
ous to Europeans, although fluxes and bowel complaints aie 
then much more frequent among them,^ than during the dry. 
weather. Our soldiers too, by drinking plentifully of arrack 
and smoking tobacco, counteract the bad effects of the .at- 
mosphere and the water ; while the natives on the other hand 
live so abstemiously, few or none of them eating flesli, or 
drinking any thing but water, that when .once they are seized 
with tliese exhausting distempers, their constitutions want, 
strength to resist them, and they usually fall victims. 
• On the inside of the roads where tlie larger ships anchor,^ 
and separated from them by a sand bank which stretches 
quite across it, lies a bay sufficiently commodious for the re- 
ception of smaH ships and denies, the country name for small 
sloops and decked boats. This bay forms a half moon on one 
side of the fort ; which, by its projection into the sea, breaks 
the violence of the storms, and affords shelter from the south-, 
west winds to the vessels moored here. The water on the bar 
is too shallow to allow sliips of a large burden to pass ; and 
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several, when driven by the violence of the gales from their 
anchorage, have been wrecked hei^. On this account it is 
not unconunon to fire at vess^s approaching too close to it, 
in order to warn them of their danger, and prevent them from 
anchoring within a certain distance. 

Columbo was particularly unfortunate in the loss of its three 
first governors after it came into our hands, all in the space 
of one year. The first was Colonel Petrie, of the seventy- 
seventh regiment. In December 1796, General Doyle arrived 
from England with half the nineteenth regiment, to succeed 
General Stewart in the command, but died on the June fol- 
lowing, sincerely regretted. Colonel Bonnevaux of the Com- 
pany's service, the next senior officer on the island, succeeded him ; 
but had only arrived three or four days at Columbo, from his 
former command at Point de Galle, when he was killed by his 
curricle up-setting as he drove out through one of the gates; 
and was buried within a week after his predecessor. After his 
death, General de Meuron, who was sent by the government 
of Madras to investigate into the revenue departments, took 
upon him the command, which he retained, till the Honour- 
able Frederick North was sent out from England as governor 
of Ceylon. The conduct of this gentleman to every cla» of 
people, since his arrival on the island, is such, as to entitle 
him to their warmest attachment; and to make them wbh, 
that his residence among them may be prolonged much be- 
yond that of his predecessors. 

» 

To every fort in India is attached on the outside of the 
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walls, a town or village, called in the fatnguag^e of the natives 
the pettahy and by us the black ioivn, from its being chiefly in- 
habited by black merchants and tradeft-peo{de. The pettah 
of C(^umbo deserves particular notice, from its extent and 
superior structure* It is divided into two parts; that nearest 
the fort consists of one very broad street, beginning at the 
esplanade near the walls, and running on tiU stopped by an 
old mud wall, and a gate called Kenman's port. In this di- 
vision of the pettah are several excellent houses, where many 
iDutch gentlemen and merchants reside. Through Kenman's 
port there is a narrow passage leading into the other division^ 
which consists of a long straggling town, skirted on one side 
by the lake I Iiave already described. Besides a principal 
street, there are several smaller ones running parallel to it. 
In one of them stands a large well-constructed building, called 
the Orphan Seminary, or scliool, where the Dutch used to 
educate the children of their soldiers and the poorer Euro* 
peans, as well a^ those which they had by native women. 
These children were here brought up at the public expence, 
till the boys were old enough to become apprentices to trades ; 
and tlie females were settled in some comfortaWe situation, 
or married to persons of their own rank. This laudable in* 
stitution is still kept up ; and our government, with a liberality 
highly praise-worthy, contributes to its support. 

Close by the esplanade, is the burial-groimd of tlie garrison ; 
the church, as I have already mentioned, stands at tlie other 
end of the toAvn. 
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The shops, bazars, aiid. stalls placed all along the streets, are 
replenished with v various articles of merchandise, peculiarly in 
use among the: natives; of India ; and .the town, during the 
whole day; swarms with people of all descriptions. In the; 
street, next the sea, is an excellent fish market, well supplied 
from the sea, the lakes, and riyers: in the neighbourhood. 
Fish, indeed, forms a considerable part of the food of the 
iii^abitants ; and procuring and bringing it .to market, affords 
employment to a number of people. The boats or canoes, used 
in their fisheries, particularly attracted my notice. They are 
of a curious shape and construction, used only in Ceylon, and 
extremely well calculated for the purpose they are put to. 
In lerigth they are about fifteen feet, and not more tlian two 
in breadth. This shape is calculated to make them go in- 
credibly fast, especially with the addition of a very large 
square sail, which one , would imagine them incapable of 
carrying without capsizing. To prevent this^ an ingenious, 
and to an European, a very extraordinary contrivance is em- 
ployed. A log of wood is extended five or six feet from the 
end of the boat, by way of out-rigger. It is larger or smaller 
according to the size of the boat, and is shaped at each end 
like the prow of a. canoe, to cut through the water. This 
log is fastened to the boat by two long ajid bent poles ; and 
seems to serve at once for helm and ballast. Strange as this 
contrivance may appear, . it is indispensably necessary ; as from 
their extreme narrowiless, the boats would witliout it be upset 
by a person simply stepping into them. They have one mast. 
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to which the square sail is attached in such a maiuier> that 
the boat is capable of sailing either vrsj; and can be made 
instantly to move in un opposite direction without turning or 
tacking, but merely by swinging the sail of the yard round. 
A paddle, something in the form of a shoveU is used to 
guide the boat's head. 

The body of the canoe is a large tiee hollowed out by 
fire, or scooped out by the carpenters. Along the sides of 
it, boards are nailed to the height of about two feet, in the 
form of a gunwale, to prevent the ivater getting in by raising 
the boat more above its surface. When it is necessary to 
carry large burdens inland by the canals and rivers, two o* 
three of these canoes are lashed together without the out* 
riggers. Split canes, bamboes, or betel-tree, are then laid 
across them, so as to form a kind of i-aft ; which, tliough evet 
so much loaded, will draw but very little water. 

Otlier flat-bottomed boats are also used by the natives. 
They are of a much greater breadth than those we have de-* 
scribed ; they are thatched with cocoa-tree leaves, like a houses 
and are large enough to hold couches. They are very plea* 
sant conveyances, and are much used by our officers when 
going on shooting excursions. The owners of these boats, and 
vast numbers of the Cinglese, whose business it is to convey 
burdens by water from one place to another, live constantly 
on board of them. Near Columbo, in particular, I have often 
seen two or three hundred of these boafei in regular rows 
moored along the banks of the rivers, with ehtire families on 
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board, who made them their habitations. Boats of oiir Euro^ 
pean construction, are seldom or never used in Ceylon; and 
indeed are hardly known to the natives, except at Trinco* 
malee and Columbo* 

The street, or rather alley which leads through Kenmatfs 
gate to the outer pettah, is exceedingly narrow, and from 
the nature of the climate* and its confined situation, is of 
course exceissively hot. Here the shrofe and money-changers 
have fixed their stations. The outer pettah is very large, and 
branches out into a numbei* of streets, which extend, sqm^ 
of them two miles. At the further end of one of them 
stands the church ; aipid behind it a large oblong stone build- 
ing supported in front with pillars, and intended for the 
reception of the Candian ambassadors/ A number of bazars 
are liere kept by the native men and women : they are 
abundantly supplied Avith vegetables, dried fish, and fruit. 

In this part of the pettah are vast numbers of carpenters, 
smiths, and artificers of various sorts, particularly workers in 
gold and silver. Here are also a great number of black 
merchants, and canoplies, or bladv accountants ; as also 
manufacturers and traders in the dilBferent kinds of precioios 
stones found in Ceylon. 

Columbo taken all together is, for its size, one of the most 
populous places in India. There is no part of the w^orld 
where so many different languages are spoken, or which con- 
tains such a mixture of nations, manners, and religions. Be- 
sides Europeans, and Cinglese, the proper natives of the 
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island, you meet scattered all over the town almost every 
race of Asiatics : Moors of every' class, Malabars, Travanco-f 
rians, Malays, Hindoos, Gentoos, Chinese, Persians, Arabians, 
Turks, Maldivians, Javians, and natives of all the Asiatic 
isles; Persees, or worshippers of fire, who would sooner have 
their houses burnt and themselves perish in tlie flames, than 
employ any means to extinguish it. There are also a numbec 
of Africans, Cafrees, Buganese a mixed race of Africans and 
Asiatics; besides* the half-casts, people of colour, and otlier 
races which proceed from a mixture of the original ohes. 
Each of these different classes of people has its own man^ 
ners, customs, and language. 

' The language spoken most universally both by the Euro-, 
peans and Asiatics who resort to Columbo, is the Portuguese 
of India, a base, corrupt dialect, altogether different from 
that spoken in Portugal. It may indeed be considered as a 
barbarous compound of a number of Indian languages com- 
bined with several European, among which the French is very 
distinguishable. Though this dialect be considered as the 
most vulgar of any, yet it is a very useful and even neces- 
sary acquisition, as in most of the settlements on the coast, 
particularly those which have been in the possession of the 
Dutch, it is common to meet with both Moors and Mala- 
bars who speak it. On Ceylon it is particularly, useful to be 
understood ; and indeed without it, a person finds it impossi- 
ble to maintain any conversation with the Dutch ladies, as 
they seldom address one in any other. This last circumstance^ 
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a good deal surprised me, as in every other place I always 
jfouiid every thing accounted vulgar the particular abhorrence 
of the ladies. And yet the Dutch ladies at Columbo hardly 
ever attempt to speak even in their own families and to 
their own connexions in Dutch, although it is reckoned the 
polite langilage. I am apt to attribute their adherence ta 
the vulgar Portuguese, to their habits of frequent and £imiliar 
intercoxurse with their slaves, who all speak this dialect. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of access to Columbo, and 
its total want of a secure harbour for large vesseb, still the 
richness of the district where it is situated, and the variety 
of articles which it affords to commerce, render it a pbce 
of very considerable trade. It is much frequaited on this 
iccount both by ^Buropeai]? and the natives of the different 
coasts of India; and ^e duties on imports^ and exports 
bring a revalue of some consequence to Government. It is 
from tliis district that large quantities of cinnamon and pep* 
pef, the staple spices of the island are yearly transported to 
Europe in vessels, which touch here on purpose on tlreir 
Toyage from Madras and Bengal. A great quantity of 
arrack is made in the neighbourhood of Columbo, audi tlie 
other districts along the west coasts This liquor is sent ta 
|mr settlements of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay; and in 
return these send rice and other articles with which Ceylon 
is not able to supply its own comumpticm. A large quantity 
of coya rope, or cordage, is also manufactured here, and sup* 
plies of it are sent to our ships on the various stations in 
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those seas. A number of inferior articles^ the produce of 
this quarter of the island^ are exported by the Moors and 
Malabars who reside here for that purpose. These articles 
are beteM^ and areka nut, jaggery, a sort of coarse bbu^k* 
isb sugar, cocoa-nuts and oil, honey, bees*wax, cardamoms, 
coral, ivory, fruit, and a variety of other lesser articles. In 
return they import coarse cotton cloths and calicoes, pieces of 
printed or painted cloths for women's apparel, coarse muslins, 
handkerchiefs, palampoes, stockings, china ware, tin^ copper, 
and a variety of toys ; also bomeloes, a species of fish pecu- 
liar to Bombay, and onions from the same place, where they 
are remarkably good. 

The Dutch exacted a duty of fi^^ per cent on all th^e 
exports and imports, which is ^ill contmued by our Go^ 
vemment. 

Every year, in geneiul towards February, a Portuguese or 
Chinese sliip arrives from Macao with teas, • sugar, candied 
sweetmeats, hams, silks, velvets, nankeens, .umbrellas, strAw* 
hats, all kinds of china-ware and toys. These article meet 
with a very speedy sale ; and as tliey are generally paid iit 
hard-money, they occasion a great deal of gold and silvei' to 
be carried out of tlie island. 

The current coin here, as ii^-ell as in the rest of tlie Euro-t 
pean dominions on the island, consisted on the arrival of tlie 
English, of rix-dollars, a nominal coin, like our pomid ster- 
ling, valued at a certain quantity of coj^er money. There 
were besides several smaller copper coins, called pice or stiver^ 
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half-pice, and dudies. Four pice or two dudies went to a 
fanam, and seven fanams to a rix-dollar. This proportional 
value of the coins h^s however been altered, and new regu- 
lations established since the island has come into our posses- 
sion. There is now current a new coinage of double and- 
single pice and half-pice, made by our East India Company. 
A pice is about a halfpenny sterling; four pice go to a 
fanam, and twelve fanams to a rix-dollar, or, as it is usually 
called by our people, a copper rupee. This latter coin goes 
for about two shillings sterling ; and four of them are equiva- 
lent to a star pagoda, a Madras gold coin worth eight shil- 
lings sterling. Our troops are generally paid one third in 
gold, one in silver, and one in copper. This proportion 
varies however according to the state of the treasury. In 
issuing the copper money, goverment usually allows forty- 
Jive fanams to the pagoda, which is about the same proportion 
as is charged by the company at Madras. The troops how- 
ever are ratheV sufferers by this rate, as the Dutch and Eng- 
lish merchants insist upon forty-eight fanams to the pagoda, 
in their dealings with them. The fluctuation in the value of 
money in Ceylon is very great, and depends upon the imme- 
diate plenty or scarcity of gold and silver there. I have fre- 
quently been obliged to give five rupees or ten shillings in 
copper for a pagoda in gold, and the same proportion between 
a silver and copper rupee. For three years before my de-- 
parture, gold had been so scarce, on account of the little 
influx of it into the island, occasioned by the war and the 
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unsettled state of affairs, tliat government could not procure 
a sufficient quantity of it to pay the troops. This we have 
often felt a great disadvantage when ships occasionally touched 
at Columbo, particularly the vessel from Macao, as then were 
the only times at whicJi many necessary articles could be 
procured. The foreign merchants would not take the copper- 
money of the island in payment, as it passes no where else; 
our only resource on such occasions therefore was to carry 
our copper-money to the shroffs or money-changers, and pro- 
cure gold and silver from them for it on their own terms. 

The expeace of living at Columbo is much more consider- 
able than might be expected. Every thing in Ceylon in gene- 
ral is indeed dearer than on the continent of India, from 
whence most of the articles in use are imported, and the 
expence of carriage has consequently to be added to their 
original cost. Horses and serv^ants are particularly expensive. 
To keep one horse at Columbo will cost as much as to keep 
two at Madras. Servants* wages are also nearly double, as it 
is the custom to bring them from Bengal and Madras, and 
they, as well as their masters, must pay dearer for their 
clothes and food than in their native comitries where these arti- 
cles are produced. The sei^vants also stipulate for higher wages 
before they will come to Ceylon, as they are veiy much pre- 
judiced against it on account of its dearness, and distance 
from their homes and places of religious worship. There 
prevails also among the people of the continent a rooted 
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and Utidccountable persuasion that Ceylon is the most unhealthy 
part of India, Europeans are universally convinced of the 
absurdity of this idea, as they have 6>und by experience, that 
it has in &ct the best climate in tliat part of the world. 

The Dutch^ to avoid the expence of keeping coast servants, 
introduced the practice of rearing slaves of the African casts, 
and employing Malays who made very excellent cooks and 
garden6rSi and indeed good servants in e\nery respect, although 
they were kept for a trifle in comparison of the others. It 
would still greatly reduce the expence if the native Ceylonese 
could be employed for domestic purposes. The general idea 
however is, that from their dispositions and habits they are 
but ill calculated for them; it is particularly complained of 
that tliey are very inexpert and ignorant in the management 
of horses. I cannot, however, see why these objections might 
not be obviated, if they were early trained to the different 
oflSces of a servant. It would be a means of introducing 
European manners and ideas among the natives, and would 
likcM^ise retain in the island a portion of wealth that is carried 
off by strangers. 

The other articles of life at Columbo, and indeed in every 
part of Ceylon, have for some years been proportionably 
high. They have all advanced very much in price, and 
vegetables and other provisions that were formerly in the 
greatest abundance have become equally scarce and dear* 
This is to be attributed to several causes. Since the British 
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took possession of Ceylon, there has been a gi*eat influx of 
people of all descriptions, both those who only resort hitJier 
occasionally for the sake of traffic, and such as come with 
the intention of making it their permanent residence. This 
influx of strangers was formerly greatly limited by the nanow 
and jealous policy of the Dutch; but the liberal policy of 
pur government in encouraging it, although a few temporary 
inconveniences, such as a rise in the price of provisions, may 
be the consequence, lays the foundation of a more numerous 
population, and consequently a future encrease of wealth and 
prosperity. 

One principal cause of the scarcity of vegetables, which 
form so great an article of food in these warm climates, 
for the first years after our gaining possession of the island, 
was the Dutch having failed two successive seasons in pro- 
curing their usual annual supply of seeds from tlie Cape of 
Good Hope and Holland. The seeds of European plants of 
all sorts degenerate very much in this climate in a few 
years, and soon yield but an indifferent produce. They re- 
quire much care in the rearing, and no less in preserving 
the seeds from the ravages of the ants and other vermin, 
which fasten upon every thing of the vegetable kind that 
comes within their reach. To preserve the quality, it is 
absolutely necessary to have a fresh importation of seeds 
nearly every year from their natural climates. 

Such articles however, as are the native produce of the 
island, are found in great abundance and at a moderate price. 

R 
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Be^£> &i]i» Bitt^ fowl io paFttcular, are both clieap and plentv- 
ful* Mutton i& exjcessivdy dear^ as na $lieep can be reai^ 
ill the oeighfaoiirhoed of Columbo. 2 have already 
that it isi ouly at Jafm[]atam they bare ever been pastured 
on Ceyten with success; and the tnuispartation of tliem finom 
thence or from the continent of India n>ust o£ course gender 
the parice of mntton excessively high at Colnmba- J am 
doiubtfid^ haw^ver, if either tlie climate ov pasture of the 
island be sa no»ous to theia as is* generaUy imagined. I 
have eat remarkably fine and fat mutton, ^i^bich had bee^i 
brought from Bengal and the Coromandel coast, and pastured 
on Ceylon several months, before k was^ kilted. I am led 
to, think that one principal reasoii why she^ have not been 
reared here with success^ is their falling so easy a prey to 
jackals, snakes, and other noxious animals. Pigs are reared 
in great abundance ; although neither I nor my brother oflficers 
were very partial to them, as soon as we found that cleanli- 
ness was reckoned an entirely superfluous article in feed- 
ing them. From the same cause we were not very fond of 
seeing ducks cm our tables, although they were rathw cheap 
and in plenty. Geese are rare, and turkeys not to be had, 
except a few imported occasionally by ships coming from 
oilier parts of India. 

In consequence of the additional expence to which the 
military stationed in Ceylon were unavoidably subjected, 
Government granted them Jull Jkxtta^ or a double allowance 
of the East India Company's pay. This bowever went no 
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ferther than the half batta on the continent ; where indeed, 
one might live better in every respect on the lesser allow- 
ance. One considerable difference arose from lodging; as on 
the continent, quarters, or an allowance for finding them, are 
always given to the officers ; whereas in Ceylon, they are 
obUged to pay for tlieir own houses, goieraily at the rate of 
from six to twelve pagoda$ a months 
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CHAPTER VI, 



Country y south of Columbo — Galkiest — Puntura — Caltura-^Bar* 
bareen — Bentot — Point de Galle — Matura — Batacolo. 

A HE country around Columbo, for several miles, is flat 
and very rich. It is diversified with fields of rice and pasture, 
as well as a variety of groves, among which the cocoa-tree is 
particularly conspicuous. A number of gentle eminences scat- 
tered up and down through the plains, afford an opportunity 
of enjoying this delightful prospect, which is farther embel- 
lished with a number of small rivers, lakes, and canals. The 
shady roads, which every where intersect the country, afford 
an agreeable shelter to the traveller; while the numerous 
countiy-seats and gardens which skirt them, present his eye 
with a continual change of gratification. Here it is, that the 
most wealthy Dutch gentlemen have their country residences. 
The late governor, JVI. "S^an Anglebeck, had a very pretty 
house delightfully situated on the banks of the Mutwal, where 
the river extends itself into a very broad channel; and with 
its numerous windings, affords a most enchanting prospect from 
the road, which runs along its banks for many miles. The 
house occupied by Governor North, about a mile from the 
fort, is a very elegant building; and, with the surrounding 
gardens and grounds, furnishes a delightful residence. 
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One of the chief beauties in the neighbourhood of Columbo, 
if the immense number of cinnamon trees, which produce the 
riches of the island. In the woods they grow wild in abund-i- 
ance; and in the gardens they are now regularly cultivated 
with the greatest success. 

On proceeding southward from Columbo, the large groves 
of cocoa-trees, which are equally refreshing from their fruit 
and their shade, still continue to skirt and shelter the road. 
It is therefore, upon the whole, pleasant to the traveller, al- 
though indeed the sand is somewhat fatiguing* The road lies 
quite by the sea-side for six miles, till we arrive at the smaH 
village of Galkiest, where there is a church for tlie accom*- 
modation of both the Dutch and Cinglese; many of the na^ 
tives having been converted to the christian religion- 

From Cralkiest to Pantura, a distance of twelve miles, the 
road is well shaded and pleasantly diversified by a part of the 
cinnamon gardens, which stretches across this tract. Pantura 
is a village with a church; and barracks liave been erected 
here for the troops to rest in occasionally, in their route from 
Columbo to Point de Galle. On our way hither, it is neces-p- 
sary to pass a river of considerable breadth, which runs ii|ito 
the sea close by. . ; 

From Pantura to Caltura, a distance of ten miles, the whole 
country may be considered as one delightful grove; and the 
road has entirely the appearance of a broad Avalk tlu^ough ^ 
shady garden. Few spaces of it are so much exposed, as to 
allow even the hottest sun at noon-day to penetrate it. The 
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grateful refreshment siich a road aifords to a traveller in 
this sultry climate, ean otoly be oouceived by those who hay^r 
passed from Columbo to Caltura. The goodness of the roads 
here is jcmaxkable ; and the vigour communicated by the cool- 
ness of the shades, is very sensibly felt by an European. I 
•experienced this most satisfactorily, in a walk which I took 
from Caltura to Columbo in Decanber 1799- It was then 
nearly the hottest season of the year, and the distance be-^ 
twem the two places above twenty-eight miles. I left Cal- 
tiiia at nine in the morning, in company with two sets of 
palankeen boys, who wa^e to go the same road. In time» 
however, I left my fellow travellers behind ; and after a delay 
of an hour in crossing the Caltinra and Pantura rivers, and 
resting at Galkiest, I got to Columbo by half past four in 
the afternoon, having performed the journey in the Jieat of 
the day, and in the space of seven hours and a half. I men* 
tion this circumstance, to demonstrate how much less en-r 
feebling the climate of Ceylon is to the constitution of an 

* 

European, than any other part of India. There is no place 
on the continent which I have visited, where I could have 
walked above half the distance in the same space of time; 
and yet the road which I travelled does not lie six d^rees 
from the line. I could mention other instances of exertion, 
which the climate of Ceylon has permitted Europeans to 
make, where they were assisted neither by the goodness of 
the road, nor the shades of the groves. A soldier in the 
Bengal artillery left Columbo in tlie moraing, and arrived by 
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smi-set at ResouvBortt, where vre were encamped on om- way 
to Candy, a distance of forty miles ; though he was often ex- 
^)osed ta the burning l^at of tlie sun^ stnd many parts of the 
road were very rugged and difficult to travel. 

The rivcf at Caltura is one of the largest branches of the 
Muliwaddy, and is here afooiat a mile broad. It washes two 
sides of the jEwrt by which it is ccmimanded, and is • navigable 
by boats to the sea. The eminence on which the fort i« 
6ituated overhangs tiie river, and commands an extensh^e and 
most picturesque prospect* 

The fort, from its situation^ is capable of beir^ rendered a 
very strong post : it has however been much neglected, and is 
fet present greatly out of repair. The command of it is given 
to a subdltem, who is stationed here for the purpose of over^ 
awing the native Cinglese, and enforcing obedience to their 
Moodeliers or magistrates, as- well as to keep up and protect 
the communication between Columbo and Point de Galle* 
Tlie commanding officer presides in the court of justice, and 
determines all disputes among the peasants. The sea^ tlie'es- 
planade, and the village on the outside of the fort, as well 
as tlie beautiful surrounding country, render Caltura a* truly 
delightful scene. Some tracts of cinnamon are scattered up and 
down here; and it is not till a short way ferther souths that 
we eonie to the termination of that fertile cHstrict of Columbo, 
which contains so great a proportion of the wealth of Ceylon. 

From the- great plenty o( game about Caltura, frequent 
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shooting parties resort to it, and the commander's hospitality 
is often called forth. Occasional passengers also find good ac- 
commodation provided for them, as government has furnished 
the commanding officer with an excellent house, and also gives 
him a monthly allowance for keeping open table. The methods 
employed in hunting the deer and wild hog, are similar to 
those still employed in the highlands of Scotland by parties 
hunting the great wild deer in the few extensive forests that 
yet remain. As the country around Caltura, where the game 
is found, is covered with extremely close underwood, a number 
of the native peasants are assembled and sent into tlie woods 
and jungles, by the several patlis and openings, till they have 
completely encompassed a large space of ground/ They then 
extend themselves so as to form a wide semi-circle> and in 
this order approach the place where the sportsmen are stationed 
at the skirts of the wood; at the same time making a loud 
noise to rouse the game that may lie concealed in the thickets. 
The animals finding themselves beset in their haunts, naturally 
endeavour to make their escape across the valley to some 
other hill or wood in the neighbourhood ; but no sooner have 
they cleared the openings, than they find themselves assailed 
by the sportsmen who have carefully secured every passage; 
and have stationed tliemselves and their Cinglese marksmen 
at short distances from each other, all provided with 
fowling-pieces for the occasion. The dexterity which the na- 
tives shew in this species of hunting, and the celerity with 
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which they make their way throu^ underwood and boahdi, 
that &]^^r impenetrable^ 19 very surpriaiag^ 
< Certain native maou&ctiires are carried on to a conrnderable 
extent around Caltura. A great qiuintttj of axrack in pa> 
ticular is made from the groves of cocoa-trees^ vfaicfe ^xieni 
several miles in every direction, and irom Coifambo to Cal<^ 
tun^ and several miles beyond it^ form one contameil gtcfve. 
There ia also a large plantation of sugar canes faere^ add a 
ilistiUery of rum carried on by some DutdrnxB^ who reside 
in the village and n^hbourhood. It if however verf raudk 
inferior in quality to the West India rum. 

Six miles onward from Caltura lies Barbareeav a sautli vil- 
Jage^ with a sort of l>arbour £9irmed by a prajectioft 0i land 
Tfhere the river runs into the sea. This is idamst the (tcdy 
place where the high surf and rocky shore on the cout per« 
mits ship^raats of the European constructkm to haui. 

This pla&e was signalized by a shocking catastropfas, which 
took place here in 1795. A boat from liis ICayesfy*^ sbqp 
Oipheus having been sent in here to procure £resh prornisiotist 
the sailors^ confiding in the peace wbidi then subsisted betweoi 
the British and Dutch governments, came ashore without atvf 
apprehension, and began to look out fin* water^ a few iDwls, 
and v^tables. They were at first received wx& much appa^ 
veiA civihty, and nany promises that they should be plenti* 
fully stqpplied with the artides th^ required. This, however, 
was only intended to amuae tfadm^ while a party of Malays 
stole imperceived between them and the bent, and fell upon 
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\hem unexpectedly. Few of our men escaped this shocking 
treachery, which,. was of a piece with the jealous and barbarous 
policy usually practised by the Dutch towards strangers who 
approached their colonies. The Malays, who were the Instru^ 
iment^ of their cruelty on this occasion, were afterwards in 
dread of its beii^ revenged upon them when our troops can* 
before Columbo. Indeed it was a fwtunate tiling for tliem 
tliat the town was taken by capitulation, as our men were 
very much exasperated against them both on this account, and 
their, repeated attempts to surprise our camp before Trincomalee 
and Columbo. 

At Barbareen there is a principal manufactory for making 
cordage and cables from the cocoa-tree. Large quantities are 
sent from hence to Columbo and Point de Galle, to supply 
the vessels which trade to these ports* 

A few miles farther lies Bentot, only remarkable for pro* 
ducing tlie best oysters on the island. They are of a different 
species from the pearl oysters of Manaar. 

Point de Galle, which is c(Hisidered in point of importance 
as tlie third towii on the island, lies about sixty miles due 
south of Columbo, in & north latitude. The fort is pretty 
(trong, and has several works attached to it. The gaiTison 
generally consists of two Or three companies of £uropeans> 
half a company of artillery, and a battalion of native troops^ 
Jt is commanded, l^ the next senior field officer after the Go^ 
vemors of Columbo and Trincomalee. 

The harbour is spacious,, particularly the outer road. The 
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inner harbour is secure during a great part of the year; but 
it has this disadvantage^ that winds from a particular quarter 
are requisite to carry vessels out. Ships outward bound from 
Europe, generally come in sight of the first land at Dondre- 
Head, the southern promontory of Ceylon, and make Point 
de Galle the first harbour. 

The pettah is extensive, and the houses both there and in 
the fort, are superior to those of Trincomalee, The whole 
town is populous, and in point of trade ranks next to Co- 
lumbo. Fisheries to a very considerable extent are carried 
on here, and indeed form the cliief branch of its traffick. 
A vast number of Malays and natives, are employed in catch- 
ing, curing, and drying the fish to prepare it for exportation 
to difierent parts of the continent of India. Arrack, oil, 
pepper, cotton, and cardamoms, also form a part of its ex- 
ports. Cinnamon is also grown here, but not in such quan- 
tity as about Columbo : in quality, it is much the same. One 
of the India ships touches here annually, either before or after 
she has taken in part of her cargo at Columbo, to carry off 
what cumamon is prepared for exportation. 

Thirty miles onward from Point de Galle lies Matura, a 
captain's command. The fort and village are both small; the 
country round is exceedingly wild, but well supplied with pro- 
visions of all sorts ; and game, in particular, is here found in 
great abundance. The house for the commandant is tolerably 
good, conveniently and agreeably situated near the river wliicli 
b broad here> and runs into the sea at a small distance. Al- 
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thoi^ this fort is widiin the dirtrict of CohimbOp y«t it » 
only subject to tlie imiers of the Governor General ; b»(J th^ 
same is the cise with Caltiira, Nigombo, utd Mftmajr. 

The cGWitiy aiosmd Matura abaiuiids -with elephants ; and 
it IS here they are principally canght fer exportation* Eveiy 
three or four years the elephant is ikuntol here, by order of 
^vemment- In I797 at ooae of these Imsis, a hundred and 
seventy-six were canght, the greatest numfoer ever nen^embere^ 
to have been taken at caie time. 

Matura lies nearly at the soiithmost point of Ceylon, and 
owing to the natare 4of the country to the ea^ward, no other 
European settlement occurs till we come to Batacol9 at the 
^stance of sixty miles. The country whidi Jies between these 
two places, presents the wildest appearance. Few of the Cipg'^ 
lese have the intrepidity to inhahdt those parts, where they 
are in constant danger of being attacked by the numerous 
description of wild heasts, by which this quarter is so much 
infested. Strangers who are unacquainted with the country, 
and the methods of avoiding its terrible inmates, are very un- 
wilUng to travel through a tract where so many accidents 
occur. Those who are obliged by business to go from Co- 
lumbo to Batacolo, prefer going hy sea ; or, if the season be 
un£ctvoiu^ble^ they rather take the circuitous route hy the west 
and north-west <:oast of the island, than proceed by this wild 
and imfrequented tract ; where, besides the danger arising from 
elephants, bufialoes, and other wild beasts^ they run a conti-- 
nual risk of faUing in with the savage JBedahs, who inhabit 
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the 'woods here as well as in the neighfoouriaood of Jafiia^ 

Owing to these djrcumatances^ Batacolo has little or no 
<:onneKioii miih die 4andi and west parts of the island; and 
ii indeed^ in every view, a pjac^ of sm^ll importance. Its 
karbour pnl;r admits of small ^craft ; and the place itself qoor 
sists of a trifling fort occupied by a sid)altern, and a smaU 
detachment from the garrison of Trincomalee, with ^ village 
where a £^ Putch £wulies reside. The surrounding country 
is veiy romantic ; sa^ the view of the island from ti^ sea off 
Satacc^o, is p^ticularly striking. The shore is uncommonly 
bold ; and many of tlie immense rod&s which rise on it have 
attracted notice, and acquired nan^s from the grotesque figures 
tliey represent. The Friar's Hood, the cEUepliant, the Pagoda 
rock, are all well known. 

We are now again returned to Trincomalee after having 
made a tour of the island^ and noticed every place that ap- 
pears worthy of remark in the European dominions. It ap- 
pears from this survey, that the internal wealth, as well as tlie 
population of these possessions, lies on the west and south- 
west coasts; while that secure station for shipping, which, 
renders Ceylon of so much importance to our other East 
Indian dominions, lies at the opposite side, and the most barren 
quarter of the island. The present state of the roads is such, 
as almost entii-ely to preclude all intercourse by land between 
the opposite sides of the island, which are thus prevented from 
imparting their advantages to each other. In time, however. 
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•the^ defects may in a great measure be remedied; and many 
. beneficial plans have already begun to be executed by the 
intelligent oflScers, who at present command in the island. It 
is {NTobable also, that in time the poorer lands in the north 
and east parts may be employed to raise the necessaries of 
life, while the rich plains around Columbo, are entirely devoted 
to its valuable spices. 

The parts of the island which remain to be described are 
under a different sovereign, and inhabited by people of dif- 
ferent appearance and customs from those on the sea coast. 
Before describing them therefore, it will be proper to give 
some account of the several races of people who are found on 
the sea coasts, as the description of the inland country must 
necessarily be interspersed with observations on the manners 
of its inhabitants* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Description of the Ceyhnese Dutch — Portuguese — Malays. 

m 

. L HE inhabitants of the sea qoasts of Ceylon are composed 
of a variety of different races. At Columbo in particular, 
the natives of every , country in India appear «• to have their 
representatives. Tlie manners and customs of these tribea, 
however, fall more properly imder tlie description of their 
several native countries: it is only necessary in this work to 
describe those which are stationary in Ceylon, and form a 
a considerable proportion of its population^ Besides the 
native Ceylonese who live imder . the dominion of the Euro- 
peans, and are distinguished by the name of the Cinglese, 
the coasts are chiefly inliabited by Dutch, Portuguese, and 
Malays. AH these differ so much from each other both in 
their customs and appeai-ance, that I liope a separate descrip- 
tion of each tribe will afibrd amusement to tlie public. 

The Dutch, and indeed the Europeans of every other 
nation but our own, who are bom and reside in India, differ 
much in their habits and modes of life from those of Europe, 
Our own countrymen alone, in whatever climate or situation 
they are placed, still remain steady to the manners and cus- 
toms of Great Britain; and though the prejudices of the 
people among whom they live, and the nature of the 
climate^ may force them to make occasional deviations, yet 
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they never altogether lose sight of their native habits. The 
chief trait of the ori^iial Dutch chguracter which those in 
Ceylon retain, is their fondness for gin and tobacco : in other 
respects they adopt the customs and lisUess habits of the 
country, A Ceylonese Dutchman usually spends his time as 
£3Uows. He riseii ^riy^ aJboot six, ahd either goes to l^ttlk, 
or sits down by his ddor in a loose robd and m^ifr^oap to 
smoke a pipd. This with a ^ass of ginv whidh is called t 
MttpMt^ fills tip the interVsl to seven. A di^ of cofiee ts 
then handed him hy hit stiives, ^d his loun^ng poatiure ^oA 
tobacco^pipfe arc resumed for another While* H^ thdn gets 
up/ dresses, and goes to business, or m6re frequently to 
pay visits; a mode of spending time of which his (Joufrtrp- 
men are {^articolariy fond. In theite Visits the Dutchiitieii 
i»ually lakd a pipe and ^asi^ at every hoUse to Which th^ 
go. In tb^ir salutations they are wonderfully ceremofiiouS) 
and mkke a profiisi&n of bows wiUi a i»tiffiiess peculialr 10 
themselves. If they have leisure to prolong their visits ibcfjr 
take off part of then* dress^ and put on a little night-cap^ 
which they bring with them lErfi purpose, and then set thein- 
selves to smoke and talk till nooni Their dijotner hout is 
about twelve. On tficir tables they have Very gross and 
heavy food, and are particularly fond of havii^ a greft.1 
quantity of butter and oil mixed with their fish and other 
victuals. At some of die Dutch houses howeVdr, and irt 
particular, at Mynlieer Conrade\ It ColUmbo, I found the 
dishes extremely well diessed> atod the fish in particultn? 
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iappeared exceedingly palatable to an Englishman. After din- 
ner they resume their favourite regale of smoking in an 
undress, and then go to sleep for an hour. As soon as they 
are again dressed, they either go abroad to pay visits, or 
receive company at home; and this with another pipe fills 
up the interval till supper is announced at nine, when the 
same heavy sort of food is again served up. 
^ This mode of living cannot foil to make them lazy and 
indolent, which indeed they generafly are to a proverb. As 
they make no effort to encrease their knowledge, and even 
Appear to have no curiosity, nor enjoyment in any thing 
beyond the commoii insipid routine I have ' described, they 
are of course ignor&nt and stupid, without ' capacity and with- 
out desire of excelling by exertion* Their children are treated 
irith tlie same n^lect as other objects, and are usually com- 
mitted to the care of the slaves. Their selfish and contracted 
mhids become «iually callous to the feelings of humanity, 
and their poor slaves are treated with CTuelty upon the 
subtest provocation, and often from mere caprice : this treat- 
ment thqr alledge is higlily necessary to keep them in proper 
subjection ; an argument i eniployed only by those- who fed 
that they de^rve to have their iigustice retaliated upoH 
themselves, and who hope to escape punishment. by stiffling 
tiie feelii'igs of humanity. * 

The conversation of women, which has teiided sp much t© 
-liumajiize the world, fonns very little of a . Cej^lonese Dutch- 
itian's entertaiiinient. : Altfaoi^h the. ladies make piart of the 
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■company, yet tliey experience none of tliat attention and 
politeness to which the §aiY sex are accnstouied in Europe* 
After the first salutations are over, the men seem to for.get 
that the ladies are at all present; and will sit a whc^ even- 
ing talking politics over their pipes, without once addri^fiing 
iiie women or taking tlie least notice of them. Indeed thejr 
avoid as ipuch as possible this dead weight on theidr social 
enjoymentB, and therefore usually get into another room by 
themselves; or if they have not am opportunity to do 80i» 
they club together at one end of the room, and leave the 
other to the. ladies. * . 

When such is the treatment which they experiencie frott 
the men» it is not to be expected that the wc^nen can he 
vety polifihed or skilled in the axts of pkafiing. . In the foret- 
•noons their dress is particularly i^vjenly. I have seta mangr 
of a momh^ with only /a petticoat and a loose gown or 
jacket upon them, tiheir hair rolled up in a knot on the 
crown of their beads, without : either shoes or stockings on 
their feet ; and yet diese very women at tbdbr ievening par-^ 
ties appeared dressed out in abundance of £nery» Tfadr 
minds are £till less cultivated than their bodies; and they 
^re nearly ms ignorant on. their wleddingnlay as in. tSbat 
miuusy. Those charms of polite) conversation, and. that know^ 
ledge of useful subjects which render the society ^of . our ftit 
countrywometi at once so delightful and improving, are utterly 
w)known amra^ the letdies of C^osi. Their education indeed 
is such, that acoomplishments of an^ descriptirai are iii^ to 
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be expected among them. From, their mfency they axe eiv- 
threJy given up to the maoagemant of the female slaves, from 
whom they imbibe maimers; habits^ and superstittons m)tiom, 
o£ which they caai never afterwacds dive^ themselves. Under 
thi& tuitioQ th^ contimie till they get married; and even in 
this new state, from the description I have already given of 
the men, it will not be e^)ected that they shoold make any 
considerable impnyvements. As they £nd such a cold recep* 
fcion among the men, they ace glad to return to the attentions 
and obeisance paid than in the society of their slaves, to 
whkh they taa\'ie been most accustomed. Their morals being 
derived front the same source, are equally destitute of dig- 
nity or virtue ^ as their manners are of politeness. Tliey 
vsuaUy converse in that barbarous Portuguese, which is reck-^ 
oned extremely vulgar and only fit for slaves. They i^eldom' 
or ever speak before an Englishman in any otii€r disdect,. 
but look upon Lkitch as rather calculated for men, and too 
harsh for the mouth of a lady. 

Although the men would not apear very amiaWe in the 
tyes of our British ladies, yet their Dutch wives iodk. upon 
them with the greatest veneration and affection. Conscious 
of their own defects, and al^tup kept at a great distance by 
their husbands, they look upon their caresses as a high honour, 
and are therefore- extremely jealous of their fovours. And 
yet tbeir own mariners after marriage are the worst calcu^ 
bted possible to conciliate the attachment of their *• husbands) 
indeed3 in men of any delicacy, they could only produce 
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aversion and disgust. The Dutch ladies, while young and 
unmarried, dress well and are tolerable in their persons, and 
many among them pretty and even handsome; biit afterwards- 
they contract such lazy and indolent habits that they become 
coarse, corpulent, and dirty in their persons; and their dress 
during the day is slovenly and negligent to excess. 

In this climate, and with these habits of life, it would be 
in vain to look for the bloom of .health and the European 
red and white in the cheeks of the wom^; their; complex ionsi 
are for the most part of a pale deadly white, although there 
are some exceptions to this observation, and a few female 
countenances to be found that might be accounted handsome 
even in the opinion of an European. Those women, wha 
have a mixture of the native blood are easily distinguished 
by a tinge in the colour of the skin, and their strong thick 
black hair ; marks which are not to - be removed in the 
course of many generations. The women of this mixed race> 
of whom there are a great number in aU the Dutch settle- 
ments, sooner begin to look old than those who are wholly 
of Eiuropean extraction. The Dutch ladies have a custom 
of cracking their joints, and rubbing tliem over with oil, 
which renders them uncommonly supple. 

Dancing is the principal amusement of tlie younger women ; 
while the chief pleasure of the married and elderly ladiesk 

con^sts in paying formal and. ceremflmious. visits ,to/ e^/ch 

» 

other. To these visits they go atteiided by; a number of 
slave girls^ dressed, out for the occasion. ../These girls walk 
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after them - carrying, their betel-box^s, or are employed in 
bearhig umbrellas over the heads of their mistresses, who 
seldom wear any head-dre6S> but have their hair -combed 
closely back and shining Avith oil. Their chief finery consists 
in these female attendaijts, and their splendour is estimated 
by the number of them which they can afford to keep. 
These slaves are the comeliest girls that can be procured,^ 
and their mistresses in general behave very kindly to them. 
With that caprice however, which. always attends power in 
the hands of the ignorant, and narrow-minded, the Dutch 
ladies frequently behave in a very cruel and unjust manner 
to their female attendants, upon very trifling occasions, and 
ill particular on the slightest suspicion of jealousy. 

The unmarried ladies usually pay considerable attention 
to their dress; and since tlie conquest of the island by our 
forces, have greatly improved their appearance by adopting 
the English fashions. On my first arrival in the island, they 
dressed in the Dutch manner with long waists and stiff high 
stays, which to me appeared very grotesque and awkward. 
The dress worn by many of them, which is a mixture of the 
European and native fashions, is light and pretty. It consists 
of a piece of fine cotton cloth wrapped romid the body, and 
festened under the arms, which forms the under dress. ' Above 
it is worn a jacket of fine muslin or calico, and a petticoat 
of the same. Over the whole is tlurown the habey, or musHn 
robe with sleeves fitted close to the arms, and reaching down 
to the - wrist, with five or six buttons of gold, silver, or; 
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pfeciottt 8loiie9, A Iq^g Or shdrt iiAey is used accx>rduig 
to fency* 

Soeate weajr their hatr toose, and others, m a wreatli round 
the back of their hea^. These wreaiJM* are fa^ened wii^ 
gold piw, knowDt by the ©ame of cand^, very largie,. likfl 
sk<wer4> of a peculiar (»hape> a^ bent ^ tlie end like the 
baudle of a tabte^spoon : they serve to fafitew a plate of gold 
or tortoije-shell in tlie shape of a half-moon^ which con^resr 
aes the hair aud keeps it firm on th^ bajck part of the head. 
To tliis head-dress th^ fireqqeatly add by way of ornament 
a wreath of the Arabian jessamme, a small wliite flower of a 
most exquisite scent, which is also worn in garlands round 
tlieir necks. The women of the half cast are obliged to 
keep their hair constantly moist with cocoa-nut oil, for if 
this precaution were omitted for one week, it would, owing 
to its thickness and the heat of the climate, begin to fall off. 
The odour of the cocoa-nut oil, however, joined to the per- 
fumes of the jessaamune wreaths, quite overpower the senses of 
an European, and render ' the approach of these wonjen dis^ 

gusting. 

Neither the persons nor the apartments of the women are 
in general very cleanly. Many of the elderly ladies, aivi 
most of the lower orders chew the betel-leaf, and areka-nut, 
with a mixture of cMnam, or lime made of burnt sliells, to 
render it fiotter and more pungent, to the taste. In every> 
house there are a numb^ of brass vases employed as spit* 
tins pots for the women who chew these substances, aavi for 
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the men wfaeii they smoke. The women are in gienerel very Beat 
and exact in the arrangement of their sittiqg-room^ and where 
they receive company; these are kept xcmarkably cleans and 
the tijed floors are highly perished. But I cannot say so 
mncfa for their inner apartments and the other parts of l^ieir 
houses^ which are quite the reverse* I do not meaii to Insi- 
muate that I have particularly examined their sandoriums^ 
which indeed few Europeans are tempted to do» but all the 
houses in India are so open and exposed^ that thus mudi 
•may he observed by a passing glance of the ^e. Their fiuv- 
niture is remarkably heavy and clumsy^ and of a shape winch 
was perhaps in &^non some centuries ago* Their carriages 
«nd other pleasure vehicles in particular present the most 
^grotesque and ludia[t)us a];^)earance imagiimble, and o£beti 
aKTard a subject of mudi diversion and laughter to our couxt^ 
trymen, who have been accustomed to more rece&t modes* ; 
A race kaowii Ijf the name of Portuguose^ forms an-^ 
-other part of the inhabitants of Ceyion« From their nam^» 
it might be supposed that they were the descendants of that 
JBluropean i»tion whose appellation they bear; but this in 
Axt is ^r no means the case. The name is indeed derived 
^m the spurious desccBdants M tirat people by native 
WDioen> vho were scattered in great nmiabers over this 
island and all their odier aetttemeuts . in India* But both the 
mamiers and ccQkMir tif . these originai Indian S^cntugitese^ aoe 
now ecfiKaXty lost among that ;race which now bears their 
tiame. The present Portuguese of Ceylon. are a mixture of 
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the spurious descendants of the several European possrasors 
of that island by native women, joined to a number of 
Moors and Malabars. A colour more approaching to black 
tlian white, with a particular mode of dress, half Indian; 
and half European, is all that is necessary to procure the 
• appeUation of a Portuguese. 

These people are found in alt the European settlements in 
India, particularly those belonging to tlie Dutch, who often 
form intermarriages with them. It is in particular very 
common in Ceylon to see a respectable and wealthy Dutch*- 
man married to a Portuguese woman of tliis description ; a 
connection which . our countrymen look upon with the greatest 
abhorrence, and would not enter into on any account. The 
Dutchmen alledge that the cause of these intermarriages being 
so prevalent, is, that scarcely any woman leaves Holland to 
come to India except those who are already married. 

The manners of the Portuguese diflfer from those of the 
Moors, Malabars, and other Mahometans, They affect rather 
to ajdopt those of the Europeans; and wear hats instead of 
the turbans, and breeches in place of the pieces of cloth, 
which other Indians wear wrapped round their waists, and 
drawn ixigether between their legs like loose trowsers. At 
present it is customary for any^ black fellow who can procure 
a hat, and shoes, witli a vest and breeches, and who has 
acquired some .little smattering of the catholic reli^on, to 
aspire to the title of a Portuguese^ a distinction of which 
he is extrem^ proud. 
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Altliough the blick Portuguese universally profiea* the 
Christian religion, and are commonly Roman Catholics, yet 
they retain many Pagan customa, and their religioo may be 
considered aa a compound of both. They affect to derive 
their religion as well as their descent from the European 
Portuguese, though the name be almost the only thing they 
retain of either* The Dutch have allowed priesfcj a»d (rther 
missionaries to go among them ; and there are many of them 
who profess the Protestant religiwi and go to the churches *f 
the Dutch. In general they are somewhat feirer thwi the 
Moors and Malabars; but thooe who are so to any comidejfw 
able degree, may be looked upon susi the o^spring of th^ 
Dutch in later times ; for the blood of tlie ]E.ur0p^i) Pof tu^ 
guese baa been so intermixed aa to leave searce a trace be-* 
hind. Complexions of all sorts are ind^d found among thh 
mongrel race, from a jetty black to a sickly yellow, or tawny 
hue. Their hair, which is black or dark brown, is vfom 
long, and usually tied, contrary to the custom of the Ma^- 
liometans. Some of their women are pretty, and mncli admired 
£>r their figures* The men ace about the middle edze, 9leij^ 
<kr, lack, and illHoiade, so as ^easily to be disiinguisbed* 
Tbetr whole expence runs upon drees ; they are fiwd to /exf 
cem of ahew and finery, and never jjtir out witb^itt putting 
4m their best clothes. They zre lazy, treacherous^ dkmiimte, 
and passionate to excess; wad retain m mueh of t^ie QbariM> 
ter of their boaisted progenitors, as to be distinguisb^Kl for a 
ridicuk)!^ pri^ like the Portuguese of Europe, they have 
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always a long string of sounding names, beginning with Don 
Juan, Don Fernando, &c. 

. They have no regular cast, and are usually esteemed the 
worst race of people in India. Originally a spurious and out- 
cast brood, they retain only the blemishes which .tarnished 
the characters of their ancestors; and they combine all the 
vices of the Europeans and Indians, without any of their 
virtues. 

It was from these black Portuguese, that the troops known 
by the name of Thpasses were taken. They were . called To^ 
passes from wearing hats, instead of turbans; tlie word topee^ 
or chaupee, which appears to be a corruption of the French 
chapeauy being the tenn used in their language for a hat. 
They were never accounted good soldiers, being neither so 
hardy nor so brave^ as the Sepoys ; and were seldom employed 
in the English service. The French, however, very generally 
had corps of them at Pondicherry, and their other settle- 
ments^. ^ 

The Malccgs are another race, who form a considerable pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of Ceylon. Tliis race, which is 
known to Europeans chiefly by the accounts of its barbarous 
ferocity, is widely scattered over the Eastern parts of India* 
, Their original empire lies in the peninsula of Malacca ; and 
from thence they have extended themselves over Java, Suma^ 
tra, the Moluccas, the Phillippines, and a vast number of 
other islands in the Archipelago of India. It is difficult to 
determine the date of their first introduction into Ceylon ; but 
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it has for many years been customary for the Dutch to bring 
them 'to this, and their other settlements in Asia and Africa, 
for the purpose of carrying on various branches of trade and 
manufactures, and also to employ them as soldiers and servants. 

The religion, laws, manners, and customs of tlie Malays, as 
well as their dress, colour and persons, differ very much fronv 
those of all the other inhabitants of Asia- The Malays of the 
various islands and settiements also differ among themselves^ 
according to the habits^ and appearance of the nations among 
whom they are dispersed. Yet still they are all easily dis- 
tinguished to be of the Malay race. For, although they inter- 
marry with the Moors and other casts, particularly in Ceylon, 
and by this means acquire a much darker colour than is na- 
tural to a Malay; still their characteristic features arc so 
strikingly predominant, that they cannot be mistaken. Those 
who are born and brought up in the European colonies, na- 
turally contract more of the habits of civilized society ; they 
never indeed get entirely rid of their natural ferocity, but tiiCy 
become much less cruel and vindictive, tlian that part of their 
race who reside in the peninsula of Malalcca and their other 
native possessions. 

s The men are of a middUng stature, remarkably well pro-* 
portioned, and of a strong and muscular make. Their legs 
and arms are particularly well-shaped, and very slender at the 
wrists and ancles; aii ill made leg is scarcely ever to be seen 
among them. They are of a light brown or .yellow colour, which 
approaches nearer to a copper hue in their pld.age, or when 
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aversion and disgust. The Dutch ladies^ while yt)ung and 
unmarried, dress well and are tolerable in their persons, and 
many among them pretty and even handsome; but afterwards, 
they contract such lazy and indolent habits that they become 
coarse, corpulent, and dirty in their persons; and their dress 
during the day is slovenly and negligent to excess. 

In this climate, and with these habits of hfe, it would be 
in vain to look for the bloom of .health and the European 
red. and white in the cheeks of the wom^; their complexions 
are for the most part of a pale deadly white, although there 
are some exceptions to this observation, and a few female 
coimtenances to be found that might be accounted handsome 
even in the opinion of an European/ Those women, wha 
have a mixture of the native blood are easily distinguished 
by a tinge in the colour of the skin, and their strong thick 
black hair ; marks which are not to * be removed in the 
course of many generations. The women of this mixed race> 
of whom there are a great number in aU the Dutch settle- 
ments, sooner begin to ]ook old than those who are wholly 
of European extraction. The Dutch ladies have a custom 
of cracking their joints, and rubbing them over with pij,^ 
which renders them uncommonly supple. 

Dancing is the principal amusement of tlie younger women; 
while the chief . pleasure of the married and eWerly ladiesi 
consists in paying formal and. ceremonious, visits ,to/ each 
other. To these visits tJUey go attended .by. a number of 
slave girlS; dressed, out for the occasion. .v/fJiesQ girls, walk 
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after them carrying, their betel-boxes, or are empl03red in 
bearuig umbrellas over the heads of their mistresses, who 
seldom wear any head-dress> but have their hair-combie^ 
closely back and shining with oil. Their chief finery consists 
in these female attendai)ts, and their splendour is estimated 
by the number of them which they can afford to keep. 
These slaves are the comeliest girls that can be procured, 
and their mistresses in general behave very kindly to them. 
With that caprice however, which. always attends power in 
the hands of the ignorant, and narrow-minded, the Dutch 
ladies frequently behave in a very cruel and unjust manner 
to their female attendants, upon very trifling occasions, and 
in particular on the slightest suspicion of jealousy. 

The unmarried ladies usually pay considerable attention 
to their dress; and since tlie conquest of the island by our 
forces, liave greatly improved their appearance by adopting 
the English fashions. On my first arrival in the island, they 
dressed in the Dutch manner with long waists and stiff high 
stays, which to me appeared very grotesque and awkward. 
The dress worn by many of them, which is a mixture of the 
European and native fashions, is light and pretty. It consists 
of a piece of fine cotton cloth wrapped romid the body, and 
fastened under the arms, which forms the under dress. ' Above 
it is worn a jacket of fine muslin or calico, and a petticoat 
of the same. Over the whole is thrown the kabey, or muslin 
robe with sleeves fitted close to the arms, and reaching down 
to ^ the - wrist, with five or six buttons of gold, silver, or: 
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aversion and disgust. The Dutch ladies, while yt)ung and 
unmarried, dress well and are tolerable in their persons, and 
many among them pretty and even handsome; but afterwards, 
they contract such lazy and indolent habits that they become 
coarse, corpulent, and dirty in their persons; and their dresa 
during the day is slovenly and negligent to excess. 

In this climate, and with these habits of life, it would be 
in vain to look for the bloom of .health and the European 
red. and white in the cheeks of the wome^i; their; complexions 
are for the most part of a pale deadly white, although there 
are some exceptions to this observation^ and a few female 
countenances to be found that might be accounted handsome^ 
even in the opinion of an European. Those women, wha 
have a mixture of the native blood are easily distinguished 
by a tinge m the colour of the skin, and their strong thick 
black hair; marks which are iK>t to- be removed in the 
course of many generatiotns. The women of this mixed race> 
of whom there are a great number in all the Dutch s^ttle^ 
ments, sooner begin to k>ok old than those who are wholly 
of European extraction. Tlie Dutch ladies have a custoot 
of cracking their joints, and rubbing tliem over with oil, 
which renders them uncommonly supple. 

Dancing is the principar amusement of tlie younger women; 
while the chief pleasure of the married and elderly ladies 
consists in paying foxmial and. cerecoATuous; visits ,to/ e^eh 
other • To. these visits UUey go attended, by; a number of 
slave girlS; dressed , out for the occasion*.. /fhes^ girls walk 
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after them carrying, their betel-boxes, or are emplo3red in 
bearhig umbrellas over the heads of their mistresses, who 
seldom wear any head-dresS) but have their hair • combed, 
closely back and shining with oil. Their chief finery consists 
in these female attendai)ts, and their splendour is estimated 
by the number of t^em which they can afford to keep. 
These slaves are the comeUest girls that can be procured^ 
and their mistresses in general behave very kindly to them. 
With that caprice however, which . always attends power in 
the hands of the ignorant, and narrow-minded, the Dutch 
ladies frequently behave in a very cruel and unjust manner 
to their female attendants, hjxmi very trifling occasions, and 
in particular on the slightest suspicion of jealousy. 

The unmarried ladies usually pay considerable attention 
to their dress; and since tlie conquest of the island by our 
forces, have greatly improved tlieir appearance by adopting 
the English fashions. On my first arrival in the island, they 
dressed in the Dutch manner with long waists and stiff liigh 
stays, which to me appeared very grotesque and awkward. 
The dress worn by many of them, which is a mixture of the 
European and native fashions, is light and pretty. It consists 
of a piece of fine cotton cloth wrapped romid the body, and 
fastened under the arms, which forms the under dress. ' Above 
it is worn a jacket of fine muslin or calico, and a petticoat 
of the same. Over the whole is tlirown the kabey, or muslin 
robe with sleeves fitted close to the arms, and reaching down 
to the - wrist, with five or six buttons of gold, silver, oc 
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tliey can procure it. All day long they chew the betel of 
penang, and smoke bajig. From this la^t herb a species of 
opium is prepared, which they chew in gr^t quantities, as 
Europeans use strong druiks, to exhilarate their spirits. Too 
much of it, however, entirely deadais their senses, and reduces 
them to a state of complete stupefiau^tion. I have frequently 
seen these people, after having chewed too large a portion of 
this noxious drug, lying speechless on the ground with their 
eyes fixed in a ghastly stare. Yet, such is the effect of habit, 
that they get completely infiaU;uated with fondness for this drug^ 
and absolutely cannot dp without it. 

The amusements of the Malays are suited to their disposi* 
tions, and are either bold, vigorous or ferocious. Botli the 
men and women are intemperatdy foiid of bathing, and often 
go into tlie bath several times in one day. They have a game 
which very nearly resembles our football; only the ball they 
use is made of twisted mtaii. But the amusem^Us of which 
they are particularly fond, are gaming and cock-£ghting4 
Their passion for these is frequently carried to such excess, 
as to be attended with the most dreadful consequ^ices. The 
poorer sort in particular, (like what is told of the ancient 
Germans), afber having been stript of every thi^g else, wiU 
sell tliemselves and thdr fiimilies to procure the means of 
gratifying their passion for play; and after having lost their 
last stake, they often sacrifice themselves and their lucky £ui^ 
tagonist to their despair. 

The Malays have a great variety of musical instmmentSj 
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which are usually employed in a band or ' concert at theh* 
religious ceremonies, their marriages, and feasts. On these 
^ occasions ' that bar.barous and grotesque pomp, in which un- 
civilized . nations so much ^ delight, is displayed m great profu- 
sion. A va^t number of flags, streamers, figures of their gods, 
of men , and blasts,, which seem to deUght in proportion to 
the hideousness^of, their appearance, are carried along in great 
pomp. . The Giyng gong is one of their principal instrum^its. 
It consists of a large hollow plate of a compound metal^ so 
contrived in substance and shape as to. return a very -loud 
noise when struck. The Tom torn, is a drum of a peculiar 
feshion ; and other instruments are formed of bamboes bound 
together with iron wire, something in the shape of a dulcimer. 
By moans of this variety of iiistruments, wliich are made of 
all sizes from the most unwieldy bulk to the smallest, an effect 
not mipleasing i^ produced, from the contrariety of sounds. 

The Malays , universally profess the Mahometan religion^ 
although, as to some inferior points and duties, the several 
classes differ among themselves. They have temples and moi^ues 
dedicated to their saints and their dead ; and at tbe^ they 
pmictually attend with great devotion. ; 

A skill in medicinal herbs is ttUnost universal among this 
race; and th^ have a variety of prescriptions for curing disr? 
eases by their appUcation* This knowledge is owing to their 
peculiar fondness for gardening, and reaiing all sorts of plants^, 
an employment in which they are engaged from,. their infauCy ; 
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aud it is firom among them that the European gentlemen are 
anxious to procure their gardeners. 

They are luacommonly ing^ious in all sorts of ctae-work^ 

•and in ratanning couches and chairs ; and are •cco^inted eapital 

. builders of imngaloes, or houses of the cecoMree^ 

< In other respects, such as the manner of eating tkeigf vio- 

i:uals, and their modes of ^utation^ the^ veiy much resemble 

tlie natives of the Malabar and Conomaodel coasts. The|r 

are> however^ sufficiently distii^ishe^ 6rom thera^ and indeed 

from all tlie other ncttives of India, by the diflKeivnce of thenr 

institutions, and the peculiar ferocity ef tlieir dispositions. 

The gorermnent, under which the Malays live in their own 
4^ountry, 4n some degree resembles the ancient feudal institu^ 
tions of Europe ; and war is consequently the business of the 
Elation. The mannars and disposition which natura% proceed 
from these institutions are found amcmg them* They are all 
Imld^ warlike, and prepared for the most desperate enter- 
jprizes; they hear the commands of their superiors with the 
■MM* pvofowid reverence, and yield implicit obedience to their 
IMst rigorout -carders. But the fierce temper arising front 
these miUtary institutions, which in Europe has been softened 
^ the Christkm religion, has rather been exn^^rated by the 
fdigiott which the Malays have embraccdi None of that ro- 
■nntie spirit of chivalry, which prodi^ed tlie courtesy of 
civilized society an»dst the ferocity of perpetual Woodshed^ 
B to be fewld asKieng t^ie Malay followers of a prophet> who 
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was as fierce and urarlike $Jb thetnsehriESs. Accustomed to de^ 
pead upon their courage^ ftad aTenge their o^a cause, Hs^rt 
is more independence c^ ispirk, and more appearance of a 
io^y intrepidity found among them, than among atiy other 
of the servite tribes *of the east* Brave, ferocioug» and des^ 
perate to the last degree, on any oocasion titat requires blood 
to be ^iied; ctud and i'evengeful in their wrath, beyond, what 
liifinan lature can almost be thought t^apable of, they are 
looked upon with horror by the effeminate and tiioid Iw- 
dians. I haVe often had occasioa to observe these senti-*- 
tnents in the natives of Ceylon, who start affrighted on ac^ 
cideHtally meeting a Malay spoidkr. 

The arms which the M aiap carty» are inell saited ta tiKir 
savage and bloody disposition; and as on receiving airf real 
bt imaginary" injury, they make no hesitation to sacrifice their 
own' life in taking away that of the olbject they have marked 
out for veageanoe, they often do imrredible misdiief witJi th^ 
weapons which they wear about them. These consist of a 
kind ^ dagger, called a Kreese or Crisse; tlie blade of which 
IS of t^e best tempered steel, and often made of a serpentine 
form, so as to inflict a most dreadful wound. The handia 
is of ivory or wood, carved into the figure of a miEtn's body 
and arms, with a beaid representing scmiething between that 
6f a man and a bird. This they call their Swammy or god; 
and to this ^re they make their Bolam, or obeisance, before 
ftey draw the kreese to execute any bkK>dy purpowe cti which 
diey have determined. Aftei;^they have by tlii& ceremou^f 
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confirmed their vow, they draw their kreese, and never again 
sheath it till they have drenched it in blood. So resolute 
is this ferocious determination ^ that if their adversary is 
placed beyond the reach of their vengeance, sooner tllan 
-infringe it, they will plunge tlte dagger into the body of a 
pig, a dog, VL chicken, or any live animal they chance to 
meet. The scabbard is made of wood, /frequently ornamented 
with gold , or silver wire : and the whole appearance of the 
weapon, as well as the mode of wearing it on the right 
side, greatly resembles that found in the ancient dress of the 
Celtic nations. This terrible instrument is rendered still more 
so by its being always poisoned ; generally by the juice of 
some poisonous herbs, and anlong tliose who can any wise 
. procure it, with poison . from the Upa tree* .... 

In the use' of their fetal weapon they are particularly 
dextrous, and tike other barbarians make no scruple to 
employ treachery or surprise in destroying their , enemies. 
Tliey generally watch their oppbrtimity, and stab their vic- 
tim in. the back or shoulder before he is aware. These dag- 
gers, the instruments of their: fierocious cruelty, are looked > 
upon by them with a degree of veneration. They descend^ 
as a most sacred reUc> from father to son, and from generar* 
tion to generation: no money is accounted sufficient to pur* 
chase them, and no violence can compel their owners to 
give them up^ When a Malay b pressed in battle, he will 
sooner he slain, or kill himself, than surrender his kreese toi 
the enemy. ... 
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' ' Before' entefing upon any desperate enterprise, it is custo- 

4 

inaiy /with the' Malays to take opium, or, as they term it,^ to 
bang -themselves: This plant, the bang, which is, used among 
the natives of India as an instrument of intoxication, is 
dbund oyer all that continent ais well as in Ceylon. It is a 

s 

sknall shrub, with .a leaf in shape and texture resembling that 
of *lhe tobacco, but not larger . than the leaf of the sage J 
JFrom this plant a species of opium is extracted, and being 
-made into balls, is tajken intemally> and operates in the 
same, manner 'a& a . d,ram of spirit^ among the : European 
nations. The leaf of the bang is also dried and smoked like 
tobacco, with a still stronger intoxicating effect than the 
opium. After employing tliis method of rendering, themselves 
insensible to daiigtr,' they a:re prepared for the most sangui- 
mry atchieVements, sand rush blindfold into every, atrocity. 
The horrid barbarities, liQwever, which they commit on such 
occasions, arfe not so much to be attributed to their intoxica- 
tion as to the natural ^savage cruelty of their dispositions. 
It is true, indeed, that before any bloody enterprise is under- 
taken, they first throw themselves into a state pf temporary 
madness by means of bang ; but the resolution to commit 
the crime preceded this state ; they first in cold blood resolve 
to perpetrate their atrocities, and then use means to throw 
themselves into a phrenzy, . that no sentiment either of hu- 
manity or fe^tr may, turn them, aside from tlieir bloody pur- 
pose. Some^t. whp are, anxious to clear human, nature frpm 
such stains^ without considering that they arise from situation 
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and ciitouiftstances^ attribute the ui^paralMed baitiarity of* the 
Maky^ t6 the quantrty of opium i¥hicfa Hi^ teke £rom tiieir 
in(kntiy> in consequence of which they are in an i^oost |ieiv- 
petii^ #taite of deiiri'mn. This delirium* hliwerer^ is vot of 
loiig^ coiftinuance than till the intoxicating qmaHHf df the 
drug has «petit its force. In tlie intervEls tiiegr are caoah- 
ptet^ly master of themsdVes; it Is then they pkn their 
enterprise ; and the quantity of hang which they take is 
l^ropM'tidried to their determination to perpetrste ll» crinke 
they ar^ about to commit. In lict, their institutions and 
their religion are sufficient to account for their character^ 
without Peeking ibr any ot^er cause, and without accuni^ 
nature of having produced monsters. 

The manner in which the Malays imdertake to accomplish 
their revebge gives tlie most striking example of their fero-» 
cious dispositicmi. Wlien a Malay hais suffered ttny injurf 
or grievance, real or imaginaiy, and evcar so sli^t^ the most 
dreadful thirst of revenge appears to take potssession «f his 
whole soul. He makes a vow to destroy the <A>ject of 4hs 
vengeance, togeUier with every other person who comes in hia 
way, till he meet death from some hand or other. To pre- 
pare hiinsel^ for this dreadful exploit^ he takes a large 
quantity of b^, then draws his poisoned krees^, anti rush^ 
ing headlong into the street, stabs indiscriminately every one 
thatt cdmes in his way ; at the same time crymg aloud, tmok, 
Ofwlt, or kin, kill, from whence tins horrid mode of revenge 
is termed by Europeans rmmng -a nmek. The fiiry of the 
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4tevoted irr«£ch is inddscribable^ autd the mischief he often 
does is rety great before a lucky shot brings him down. 
The natives fly before him in the utmost consternation, and 
liardly any person but an Europ^n dares venture to attack 
him. It is indeed a service of incredible dang^ to hwA 
idown the mad savage, as he defi»ds himself, desperately tb 
the last, and even though mortally womxled oftea contrives 
to destroy bis tuitagonist by a. stab of his poisoned kreese. 
The Dutch government at Ceylon found it necessary to 
repress this ferocious practice by the severest punishmaitSk. 
A reward of one tH* two hundred rix*-dolku*s was offered for the 
destruction or capture of those wtio ran a muck ; and such of 
them as were taken alive wer^ put to death with tlie most 
excruciating torments. 

• The frequency of mucks in the Dutch settlements, scjenta 
ftttributable to the manner in which tiiat nation behaved to 
Iheir IVfalay dependants. The slaves and aervunts of the 
-Dutch wei^e chiefly composed of that race; and it is among 
this class that the instances of savage fury which we have 
\lescribed usually occurred » The cruel> Ga{tt*icifius> and in«- 
suiting belmviour of their iMSters exasperattoi their natim^ 
feiocity ; and the impossibility ot obtaining legal rtdrtts froai^ 
\ttett tyrants stimulated them to «ek vengeance in the do- 
iBtmction of their lAastere^ tItenDsdke?* and. the hoinaa sfNEcies. 
At Batavia, and th^ !Dufecb setfleiueate to tiK eastward^ 
where their conduct . is mo6t despotic and «ct:uel, . mucks ara 
greatly taore firequest-IAianh in- C^ylob, oar at the Cape of 
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^ood llope. Since the arrival of the English, at Ceylon, 
the barbarous practice has almo^ been unknown; and; a fe\r 
private murders committed on the Sepoys and black people 
in the Pettah, were the only crimes of this nature attributed 
to Malays during my stay at Colunibo. No other cause can 
be assigned for this difference in tlie conduct of these people, 
but the superior mildness of the, English government. So 
dreadful indeed is the frantic mode of revenge adopted by 
the Malays, that as long as their feehngs continue to be 
exasperated by bad usage, it i^ necessaiy to impi^ess their 
minds with fear by the severest punishmc^nts. But it is con- 
sistent with the nature of man to suppose that mild treat- 
ment, and the example of humsdn manners, would by degrees 
soften their minds and restrain their passions within the 
bounds of civilized society, without these dreadful punish<-> 
ments which are too shocking ever to reform. The Malays, 
indeed, in their present state are, from their ideas of mo* 
rality, almost incapable of being admitted into social life. 
They have no idea of revenge being a crime, and they tri- 
umph in shedding blood on such an occasion. Nothing indeed 
seems to prevent them from putting the most atrocious pur- 
pose into execution, when they have once resolved upon it. 
The; introduction of Christifinity among tliem, is the only- 
means by which this unprincipled ferocity can be radically 
reformed; and it would certainly in a political view be of 
infinite service to usi that those Malays in our settlements 
should embrace this religion. . It would be the firmest link 
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wiiicli could unite them with this countiy. At present it is 
very uncomfortable for . Europeans to be as much afraid of 
their servants and attendants as of a mad doc. 

Tlie Dutch Government at Ceylon had always a regiment 
of Malays in their service. That corps for a considerable 
time past seemed to form the strength of their garrisons, 
and were the only troops which either kept up discipline, or 
displayed any sort ofbravery in the field. I have already men-^ 
tioned that it Avas from them alone our troops met witli any^ 
oj^x)sition, either at Columbo or Trincomalee. They seemed^ 
indeed; to have imbibed such a rooted aversion for tlie 
English, that there was at first little s^pearance of their 
ever becoming our friends. This hatred had been inspired^ 
by- tlie ungenerous policy of the Dutch, wlio endeavoured' ta 
secure their colonies by cherishing among Hm natives an 

• • • 

implacable detestation of the other European nations, and 
in . particular by representing the English as a nation of 
cruel and iiAuman tyrants, who carried destruction ahd op- 
pression wherever they came. These base and uiyustifiable' 
arts were not however always confined to mere misrepresentar^- 
f idn ; but the massacre of foreigners was at times had recourse 
fo as a measure of precaution. The in&mous afikir at Am^ 
bo3ma has throujgh the whole world circulated the. etfbuai 
disgiaoe of the Dutch name. There is another instance of 
their abominable policy which isi less known in Europe, but 
has excited generaL indrgmition in tlie Eastern world. In the 
year 1798, Captain .Packenham of the Resistance happening 

Y 
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to be with his ship at Tixnar, one of the Spice Islftitds which 
we have lately conquered, he was invited, along with hi? offi-» 
cers, by the Dutch Governor to an entertainnaent. Some cir-^ 
Cumstances prevented the Captain from accepting the invita- 
tion: his officers however went, and found with astonishment 
and horror, tliat the Dutch had m^tde hospitality a pretext to 
obtain an opportunity of assassinating them. They were set 
upon without the least warning, and the first lieutenant au4 
one or two more infemously murdered with some Sepoys whoi 
attempted to defend their oiSScers. Th^ surgeon, however^ 
wh^ was a very strong ivan, with the assistance of ^ coupJe; 
of Sepoys fought his way to the beach, and made good hia 
rietre^t Xq the ship. Upon the surgeon's representing th^ 
Inrbaroiis conduct of the Dutch, Captain Padkenhan^ in- 
sfcantly.gtstTe ordera to fire upon the town, and it was in oon- 
^quenoe soon reduced to ashes. The Dutch inhabitants^ a^ 
all those who were concerned in the massacre, fled preeip)*^ 
tately into the interior of the island. Several of the pqrpe^ 
trators of the crime wer€ afterwards taken, and i^eped i^r 
tiieir tre^hery. 

In the same year, aa vniforttuiate «^r tpoli |49ce 9ii 
AnaJboyfia/ where the Malays murdete^ l4emte«»nt M^Crae 
of the Company^s service, who ttappened. ^ Ibc qnai?tiet:«ii 
tiiere ; and several more id the Ei^lish officecs would h{tve 
shared his fiite> had they liol been rescued by the 1xoops^« 1 
wilt not take upon me to say how £ir the Dutch wti« 
ijjfiplic^^ in tike crime; but fircna th«ir usqal policy^ taA 
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their conduct on other occaMdns, it Wte strongly stL<{pect^ 
that they had instigated the Makys to perpetrate l^is aot^age 
act. 

By Mich arts as I have described, the Datdh ^utc^ded to 
inspiring the Malays with the most rooted ftVefSiotti to 6\Xt 
countfyteieni and th«re was no piece of atrocity wllidh they 
were tiot ready to commit on our troops. Several (ff th* 
Makiys have since tokl me> that on our taking possession 6f 
Ceylon, their minds had been e^casperated to such a degreift 
by misrepresentation^ and an assurance of the Dutch thai 
the English would give them no quarter, as to determine 
tbem to do us all the mischief in their powfe-^ ^he dowardly 
teid base eonduct of the Dutch, however, both in yielding 
without resktance t6 our troops^ and in abandoning the 
Malays wlio fought their battles to tlieir isCb&f has completely 
aUenated the Malays from their former lAftsters. They noir 
look upon the Dutch with contempt, and call to mind their 
former tyrannical behaviour; while the brave and opeh con- 
duct of the EngliA has gone far to do away their former 
prejudiced against us. After the capture of Columbo, thA 
Mabtys for the first time during our long intercourse with 
India entered into our service. The regiment stationed there 
in the service of the Dutch was brought over to the British, 
wnd the command given to Captain Whitlie, one of the East 
India Company's ofl^cers^ By his assiduots exertions and ju« 
dioious conduct in the management oi them during a e^sn^der'^ 
abk timie, this corps was brought to a very esccellent state 
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of disciplinfe, and reHdered much attached to oiir govern- 
«ient. They have since behaved universally with great 
respect and obedience to their European officers, and from 
being always well used by us have co'ntiucted a sincere re- 
gard to pur service. 

Soon after the arrival of Governor North on the island, 
he new-modelled this corps, and put it on a larger and more 
respectable estabUshment. Another I^uropean officer besides 
Captain ^Vhitlie was assigned to it; the companies wete 
pfficei^ed by their own native captains and subalterns ; and 
the Governor at ^ the particular request of the corps . took 
upon himself the station of their Colonel* Another change 
has since been introduced into . the establishment of this 
regiment : the cpmniand has been given to Colonel Cliam-r 
pagne, offiqers for it have been sent from Europe, and it has 
obtained a pjace among our other regunents of the line. 

The JVIalay troops are armed and clothed much in the 
same manner as the Emopean, witli the exception of shoes, 
the wearing of which is contrary to the rules of their reli- 
gion ; instead of them they use a particular species of sandal. 
Along witli their other arms they always wear their kr^eses or 
poisoned daggers by their sides : in the heat of a^ epgagement 
fhey c^n . throw down their musket and bayonet, and rush- 
ing upon. the enemy with these kreeses carry terror and des- 
Jtruction wherever they come. From, having done duty in the 
.same garrison with them for three years and a half, and 
having during that period lived in habits of intimapy with 
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thcu^ native officers, I had an opportunity of minutely 
.observing the chai-acter of the Malays as soldiers. From 
.their natural intrepidity and hardiness, they are well calcu- 
lated to become very useful and serviceable troops if pro- 
.perly officered and commanded. It requires however much 
management, much attention to their tempers, skill in re- 
gulating their economy, finnness in maintaining discipline, 
.and at the same time great caution in punishing misbe- 
liaviour, to make our service reap in its full extent the 
advantage that might be derived from them. To their native 
officers, who were at tliat time chiefly from among their 
own princes and great men, they always paid the most im- 
plicit obedience, and seemed to hold them in the highest 
veneration. On being punished by sentence of a court-mar- 
tial they never murmur, and their darling passion of revenge 
seems to be entirely laid aside. The contrast of this beha- 
viour with their usual furious resentments on the most trivial 
occasions^ struck me so forcibly, that I was induced to en- 
quire the cause of some of their officers. I was told, that 
it was an ordinance of their religion, and a rule among their 
customs which was never infringed upon, to pay implicit 
obedience to all their officers, European as well as Malay, 
and to execute military orders with the strictest punctuality ; 
and they were also enjoined never to murmur at any conduct 
of their superiors, or hesitate to execute orders as long as 
they received pay and continued in the sei-vice of any 
power. In addition to this, they are always tried for any 
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offences by a court composed wholly of iXiclr own native 
officers, who are acquainted with their language and cus- 
toms, and thus afford a security of every justice being ren- 
dered to the accused. The patience with Which the Malays 
submit to the sentence of their court-martial, and their re?- 
iraining from revenge when they are assured that justice is 
intended them, is another striking argument in support of 
what I have already advanced, tliat mild and generous treat* 
tnent will in the end have the effect of subduing their 
natural ferocity. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

The Ceylonese— Their ar^n— 'Manners — Language^'Staie of 

Society. 

X Haxre now described tbtoae vturionia raced who for the 
purposes of conquest or oofumerce have settled in tli^ sea^ 
coasts of Ceylon. The fat* > greater proportion of the in-* 
habitants consists of the ( inative Ceylonese who have sub*« 
mitted to the dominion: oif Europeans » When the Portuguese 
first arrived on the island^ the whole of it^ with the exception 
«f the woods inhabited by the wild Bedas, was possessed 
by one race* The natives who inhabited the sea-coasts 
however were soon compelled either to fly for independence 
to their mountains, or to submit to their invaders- A 
great proportion of them chose the latter alternative, and 
preferred the comforts of the plaint^ to the poverty and in- 
dependence- of barren fastnesses. It was indeed imposible for 
them all to retire tb) the mountains) as the interior parts 
barely supply the wants of their thinly-scattered inliabitants. 
It is known from their frequent insurrections that tliey at 
irst bore the yoke of the Portuguese with reluctance: time 
however has rendered it femiiliar) and they are now reduced 
to a degree of object oh^ence ; in whkh they must continue 
to serve, unless some extraodinary chain of circumstances 
should coneur to rou3e their natural feeling* 
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The Ceylonese under the dominion of Europeans retain 
their original appellation of Cinglese, while those who live in 
those parts which acknowledge only the authority of their 
native princes^ are distinguished foy the name of Candtan, 
from the country they iniiabit. The constant intercourse of 
tlie Cinglese with Europeans, and the aversion which the 
Candians have uniformly entertained to their several hivacfers^ 
have introduced considerable shades of difference into the 
manners of these two branches of the same people. In most 
points however they still continue to resemble each other ; and 
a description of the one cannot faW to include most of the 
circumstsmces which characterise the other. I shall therefore 
give an account of these circumstances wlilcli apply to both 
under the general name of Ceylonese, and' tlien ipoint out 
those characteristics which distinguish tiie one from the 
other. ; ^ 

Wlietlier tlie Cinglese were the original inhabitants of tlie 
island, ot from what other country they came, - aiid . at what 
time they effected a settlement thcfre, ai'e points of which 
neither they tl^naselves nor any one else bais .been able td 
give a distinct account. Th^ is an ancient tnufition* amon^ 
them that after the expulsion of Adam^ from this island^ 
which they universally look upon to- have been Paradise, il 
¥as first peopled by a band of- Chinese adventuiers ,whd 
accidentally arrived on itis coa^s. This tradition is hdwevec 
extremely improbable, as they have nothing in commcm witit 
the Chinese, either in their language^, maimers^; or l^KSii 
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Those whd suppose that Ceylon once fonned part qf th^ 
continent of India, and was disunited from it only by som^ 
unusual shock of nature, find no difficult in peopling it with 
the S2imt race who inhabited it before it became a separ 
Irate island. Indeed the distance is so Small between Ceylou 
and the continent, that it requires no stretchy of imagina^ 
tion to suppose that it was peopled either from, the Coromaur 
del or Malabar coasts; and this is in feet .the received 
Opinion among most people.: Some circumstances however, 
seem to indicate that they have come from a greater disir 
tance; their complexion, .features, . language and manner* 
are so similar to those of the MaMivians^ that I should, for 
my part be' apt to conclude that .both, were of the: same 
stock. The Maldive islands are only, two or three days* 
sail from Ceylon; and from tte dissimilarity , of the habits 
found among tliem to those of the Indians on the continent, it 
might be argued that the natives of tliese islands have not 
directly origuiated from those -of Hindostan. 
i The Ceylonese are of a middling stature, about five feet 
eight, and fairer in complexion than the Moors and Malar- 
bars of the continent. . Th^ are however at the same time 
neither so* well made nor so strong. I know no race they 
•jresfcmble so much in appearance ^ as the Maldivians. Tlje 
.Candians ai*^ both feirer, better ms^e^ ai^ less effemixis^fip 

; than; the; Cingkse in our service.; ^\ X 

V *The iibmeh.are not so tall in proportion i|ts tlie ,men; t}^^ 
arcLMttUch i^ker^ rand approach.: tQ.. a y^oiy: .pJiiJnsMtp 
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colour. They continually anoint their bodies vitli mcosMivt 
oil ; and in particular alwajv keep their hair HKti^t. ^jbh it. 
Both sexes are nenprkably dean and noat hfHh ii) iheiir 
persona and houses. In dressing their viotiials ihfy §#e scru-r 
pulously nice. They are c^utk>u& w>Jt e^eu to . t^mh th« 
vessel oiut x)f Vfaidi liiey drink with theijr lips; ]»ut (^thai 
'Would ^etn a it^ery jawkward method ta iM ^yKt){>^n) 
they hold the ^ressd at semt distance orw ibfiir JM^ac^^ aQ^ 
literally po«r the iirink tdovn ibtk iitfXttt»* U k fp^t^mp^ 
irom the fear of iK>t doing k ^h stiffickeot 4e«teidty 1^99t 
they never mse their left inod in {urqpariog }thek jfoq<i or 
u eating it* While at tneais^ tiiey seldom iconvoEse mth eacb^ 
»tfaer : HSiey enen seem to k>ok upon the \c!hde dbusio^sa «£ 
eating Jtis 4k>mething rather 'Mquiiied by v&oimtyi .than .yeiy 
consistent with decency : wltole drinking they oevj^ turn their 
:&.Ges toward ^eadi otbw. 

In their diet they are eocceedingly ahstemkne ; fiuits ami 
rice constitute the chief part of their fiood. in some j^JiMiM 
^here fish 'abounds, ^tbey make it a /portion .of their one^ls 
Hl^tft «car«sely any where is flesh in common lue. 

7he Cteyloneise are eourteo^ and. polke in their de^ 
^meanomr^ ^^evett >to^ a degree £%r -eiLceeding their «iyiHiatk)iK 
dbv several ^^palitics they ^ape ^greatly supeckr to all otiier 
tlttdiasis ^ho ihafi<e >&Uen within -the tSpbere iof my. observation. 
I have already exempted them ifrom the cemjore joi f^^tkimg 
oad ljwg9 "whidi 'seem to:be Hmoet infaete«tiin itfae nature 
*«£ aolliiidian^ 9]iey are miM-^aqd:!:^ mo means aaptious-w 
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tstsok ^^Aneist 'anger is ^^used, ;it is {ii!i)(^od:ii«ia(Uy iwiov^ m^ 
It^t^. Thik haAted v imteed nrartftL and Hdiey "wtU ^a- 
^tffentl)r dftitny tfaemnlTos nto dbtadn tke destructim f^ the 
^^ete^^ Object ^ One iiistaace liill 'seri^e to shew fthe oitent 
tb Wkidh thi» p»^n .is catviad. K a Gqflbnese camaqt 
bbtctih >moriey due to bim t>y anoth^,. iie goes .to his 
-^dbilor^ and th»*6atefns 'tb dall iBiiisdf if lie is not instantly 
^>^aid. ^bl$ i;br6at, ndiich ib sometimes put in execution, re- 
^iiee^ 'the dilSCbr, 4f 4t tean ±as pomes, to inmiddiate .oom- 
~|>fiaMibe withtthe ^dfimaMd; ds^j^ tiieir .krar .if any iaMi cttuses 
-the lofe ^4$f ianother rmati's Jtfe, his ^al^l >is the Torlett. *' ^ 
'^e 'Ibr itti ^r^ and *% itooth lor n rtooth/' .is a :pix>\»rbial 
expression ^contiIlaalIy in ikax cmDatiis. This im im lotlifr 
<>o(5efsioiis (a very 'C(Miikiion mode of teYcnge 'among them; 
and a Oyk^ese has often been:knoiwu to contrive to kill 
-himself '4n the company of his enemy, that the latter m^ht 
^a^Sde ^ At. 

This ^teadfel ^irit 6f revenge, bo inconsistent nrith ihd usual 
>iirild and humane sentiments of the : Ceylonese, and muoh 
mbre^eiong^nial'tx) the l^ody temper Jof a JVialay, ; still ocm- 
tinUto-to be festered by the isacred .customs of tilieiCandiaiis. 
'Amortgthe' Cinglese 4io\fever it has betn ^eaUy initigated by 
^heir iitercotlrse Vith EuropesMs. The i desperate ^mcde of 
ebtSdiiing i^v^^e ^erliiUi ^I ^Imve julst described has been 
git^Hip frbm-^afiifkg^ been^disai^oinitcd of its. abject ; j as iu all 
those parts und^r ovr dominion *the European. ;:modes .pf 
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investigating and punishing crimes are enforced/. A:ca$e of this 
nature occurred at Calttira in 1799- A Cdn^ese ,peaisant hap- 
penii^ to have a ^it or contifoversy with anQthti', watclie^ 
an opportunity of going to bathe m comply with him, and 
drowned himself with the view of having his adversary pu4; 
to death. The latter was upon this, taken up and ; ient to 
Columbo' to take his trial; for. maki^lg away, with tl>e deceased, 
upon the principle of having been (the last seen; in. hi« conv- 
•pany. There was, however, nothing moi:e,thin presunjiptive 
proof against the culprit; and lie' was pf cotrfse acquitte;d- 
This decision i however, did not by:ajoy means tally, with the 
sentiments of the Cinglese, who are as much inclined to; con- 
tinue their: ancient barbarous .practice aa.tljeir brethren ti)e 

« 

Candians, althbi^h they are diepirived of the po^^r. , 

Thete is no nation among whom tlie distinction of ranks 
is kept up with such scrupulous exactness as among tl^e 
Ceylonese; even in the dimensions and appearancje of tlieir 
houses they seem restricted, and a house of ascertain 8i2ie 
commonly announces its proprietor . to have been born in a 
• certain rank. This strong trait of Wbarism is of cotirse 
more ^arin^ amoBg the inhabitants of the interior, than 
those who have been civilized by an intercouse with Europe- 
ans. The Candiaos are not allowed to whit^fi tlieir houses, 
nor to cover them with tiles, that being a royal pjriyilege, 
and reserved solely for the great, king. • Even among the 
Cinglese* there is still something ny>re than tlie difference of 
ridbes which affects their domestic ecpnomy* . 
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,.rilt 4s difficult to say whetha; it be the remaiiMr of a tyran- 

.nic^. pjToliibitionj or- a superstition arising fironj the danger 

' of el^tpqity in. this climate, that the pey lonese never ejnploy 

.joails in the construction of their bouses. Their sjnall, low 

, huts, jjrhich are too frailly united to admijb of above on^ story, 

; ajce ^tened eutii;ely with withes made of ratan^ or Coya rope. 

They are constructed. of slender pieces of wood or bgunboe, 

. (}aubed over with clay» and covered with rice-straw or leaves 

of the cocoa-tree." Round the walls of their houses are small 

banks or. benches of day, designed to sit or sleep on. The 

, benches as well as the floors of their houses are all laid 

, over with cow-dung, to keep away vermin, and to preserA^e 

their surface smooth, and not so easily rendered dirty by rain 

as if it were of clay. 

In such a state of society, and where luxury seems almost 
unknown, sumptuous furniture is not. to be expected , even in 
the best houses. That of the cottages is in the last stage of 
simplicity, and consists merely of the indispensable instruments 
for preparing their victuals. A few earthen pots to cook 
their rice, and one or two brass basons out of which to eat 
it; a wooden pestle and mortar for grinding it, with a flat 
stone on wliich to pound pepper, turmeric, and chillies for 
their curries ; a homentf, or kind of grater, which is an iron 
instrument like the rowel of a spur fixed on a piece of wood 
like a boot-jack, and used to rasp their cocoa-nuts ; these 
and a few other necessary utensils form the whole of their 
household furniture. They use neitlier tables, chairs, nor 
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spoons ; out liKe o^^er Indians, plsu^ ui^fftk^V^ '6tt * tlfe 
ground, ana eat tlieir food wit'h flieir liand^. Tfife IKiuics %f 



the Candians, are ieater arid oetter 'constrircte& ^^h tJid^er '6f 
the Cinglese ; for altnougli trie latter are iuidiiStbiHfcd fe> tf^ftSr 
models, yet tfi!e abject sta^e ib whlcli th^r i^lHdk 'iiK^fe 1!i^ 
redu(^ by tte successive tyranny of 616 'P6iTt(jgTOfe ^d 
!Dutch, has made tfiein rattier go back thiih diiVariSe ^n 
improvement, since tfiey ceased to foAn pStrt "of it 'WrfeittBtis 
empire. 

Their villages and towns. Instead of prek^iitmg that coiii- 
pact appearance to whicn we are accustomed, Ibok'iribre like 
a number of distinct hotises sttittered up aiid dbwh'in tlie 
midst of a thiclc wood or forest. Th^e is hbt the ^malle^t 
regularity observed, but every one places his hut' ih the c^it- 
tre of a cocoa-tree tope, m the most convenient sfjot he can 
find. In those mountainous parts where siistciiaftce itsdf cdn 
scarcely be procured, and wliere the natives live ' in cOnstaAt 
danger of attack from wild beaiits, of being annoyed by ^rep- 
tiles, or suddenly overtaTcen by inundations, it is usual for 
them to build their huts oh the siimmifs of rocks, or tile 
tops of high trees. Some of them fix a number of high - 
posts in tlie gromid, aiid jplace upon them a sort of hurdle 
which serves them for a nocturnal habitation. To ' preserve 
themselves from the intense rays of the sun, they ' universally 
have the large leaf of the talipot-tree cSirried over then- 
heads. . ; 

Thp Ceylonese are excladingly polite and ceremonious/ and 
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geszor-^a on ipeeting to present each other with the betel- 
leaf, their constant mark of respect and friendship. All 
irank? iiraversally chew the betel-leaf; it is the dessert to all 
tljeir entertainments, and the unfeilin^ supplement to alt 
^heir co^versations. The J>etel-l(eaf in shape resembles ivy^ 
but ^o colol^• and thickijess it approp;clie^ more pearly to the 
leaf of the lairreL Along with the betel-leaf they mix to- 
bacco^ arek»-nut, a^d the lime of burnt shells, to render it 
more pun^ent> as is the custom with other Indians. Whep^ 
phewed this jiuxtw*e becomes as red as blood, and stains 
thejlr mouth, lips, j?ind teeth, of a black colour which can 
never be efEaced. This effect, which to an European would 
^form .the coyntenance, with tlienot is considered as beauti- 
fying it, for th^ lopk upo;i white teeth as only fit for dogs, 
and a 4i3grace to the human speciesv The liot mixture, how- 
ler, speedily destroys their teeth, and often renders them 
toothless at jan early ,a^. They also frequently stain tlieir 
^aails and fingejcs with the juice of the betd-leaf ; but this 
seems to be attended ivith no bad consequence, as their 
hands are delicate and Fell formed ^ an imcommoi> degree. 
jThere is a .wqnderful degree of gravity observed in* con- 
.yerst^tic^ jevean ampng xelatii^s and intimate friends. It is 
;not pnusual . to f^^ ^ ^^7 9^ .C^lonese sit for a long time 
together as grave .^nd ^ute as au st^pdbiy pf Quakers when* 
Jhe spirit does not move them ; and .dwing aU this while, 
4bey cffl^tinue chcswing betel-4eaf ^ ^ if for a wa^, and appa* 
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rently enjoying it as much as an Englishman would a bottle 
of* old port. 

In their salutations they are particularly punctilious: the 
form wluch they us6 is that common to all Indians, of 
bringing the palms of the hands to the forehead, and then 
making a salam, or low bow. It is here that the distinctions 
of rank are peculiarly observable : a person of a lower class 
on meeting his superior, almost throws himself prostrate be- 
fore him, and repeats his name and[ quality fifty different 
ways; while the superior, stalking past with the most \m* 
bending gravity of features, scarcely deigns the shghtest nod 
in return. 

The natives of Ceylon are more continent with respect to 
women, than the other Asiatic nations; and their women are 

9 « 

treated with much more attention. A Ceylonese woman 
almost never experiences the treatment of a slave, but is 
looked upon by her husband, niore after the European man- 
nei^, as a wife and a companion. These traits may seem 

- - ' • 

very .inconsistent with that licentious commerce among the 
sexes, which is so contrary to Asiatic customs and ideas*, 
and which has prevailed ' from time immemorial in tliis 
island. Mr. Knox has drawn a picture of their total disre- 
gard to chastity, or any bounds to sexual intercourse, which 
is extremely abhorrent to the ideas not only of an Asiatic, 
but eveii to the inhiabitants of the most dissolute Metrbpolfe 
in Europe: and froin my own observations among the Cinf- 
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glese, ajid all the accounts which I could obtain of the 
Candians, I am convinced that he has in very few instances 
exa^erated tlieir licentiousness. 

A Cinglese husband is not in the smallest degree j^ous of 
his wife, and is rather ambitious to display her to the pub- 
lic eye. Nor is he particularly offended at her infidelity to 
Tiim, unless she be caught in the fact; in which case he 
thinks himself entitled to exercise the rights of an Asiatic 
liusband. The infringement of chastity scarcely subjects a 
woman either married or unmarried to tiie slightest reproach, 
unless iixleed they happen to have connexion with one of a 
lower cast; an act which is looked upon as the very excess 
of infamy. Among the Candians, in particular, tiiis only 
distinction of moral turpitude, which is so worthy of a ]bar- 
barous nation, is .carried to the highest pitch. Even a man 
will scarcely venture to marry a woman of an inferior raiik# 
nor would the King allow of it without exacting a lai^e fine; 
but a woman is never known to form a connexion below 
her own sphere, as it would disgmce her in the eyes of the 
world for ever. With people of their own rank, on the con- 
trary, the most unb^fimded commerce is carried on in pri- 
vate ; and it is by no means uncommon, nor attended with 
any disgrace, for tlie nearest relations to have coimexion 
with each other. 

Among the Cinglese, the distinction of rank has indeed 
begun to be le§s strictly attended to ; but witliout any better 
boimdary being established in its place. A mother makes i^ 

Aa 
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scruple of disposing of her daughter's £Etvoiii^ for a Koall •utn 
to any one that desire* Ihem. They are particultrly fond of 
forming such connexions with Europeans ; and, instead of nx> 
covmting it any reproach, a mother iu quarrelhng irith any 
of her neighbours, will siklice tlietki at once oii the aoore of 
her superior dignity, by telling them that her daughter hai 
had tho honour to lie with an European* Even women of 
the highest fank do not think themselves degraded by having 
annexion with Europ^n^, and aire not ashamed to be ieeh 
hy th<m in public* This forms a remarkable coidjrasfe with 
flie Mahofiietan women of the ^ontmendi, wht> : would thcok 
them^elred disgraced and polluted if any of thei): featureil 
^ere 6ven by accident discovered to a stran^^ 

lA some respects the accounts gtven of the, matrimonijii 
«otitiej(ioiad <^f the Ceylonese i^t incorrect^ It has in ptx*^ 
titular been laid that each ht»band has only one wile^ 
aIlh6U^ a woman is permitted to cohabit promiscuously 
with several husbands* This however is not always ike case i 
toBXiy of the men indeed have but one wife, while othera havcJ 
as ntony as they can maintain. There is no positive regula-* 
tioA on the subject, and it is probable that the ease with 
which fMromiscuous intercotme is carried on, and the ea«e 
with which mEirriages are dissolved^ ia^ together with their 
poverty, the true cause why polygamy is not more general 
among them< In their particular circumstances mdeed, where 
Ihe koitees eensist oflen o€ but one apartment, and even the 
HBEtesftricB ei)^ stfe so team'ty) it u Aot to be sufiposed tbat 
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a man will voluntarily undeitaOkie the burden 9( maiataiuing 
two wives, when he can at pleasure put away the wife h« 
t>egins to get tired of, aii(i take in .her place th^ mw pl^tjeet 
of his affections. 

The nmrriage ceremoi^, which amofig nati€His with stricter 
ideas of chastity is looked upon with a degree of mystery 
and veneration, is a matter of very smalt imporfcaaoe among 
the Ceylonese, and seems to be at »U attended to on^y witli 
a view to entitle the parti^ to share m each tOthers goods, 
and to give their relations an opportunity of dbs^ing that 
they have married into tjieir owai cast. '. The: marriages are 
often contracted by tjie parents wiiile the parties arf %$ yet 
in a state of childhood, merely with a view to match them 
according to their rank, and are ofien dissolved by consent 
almost as soon as consummated. It is also customary jfor 
those who intend to marry, previously tp cohabit and ma)ce 
^ial of each others temper ; and if they find they cannot 
agree, they break off without the interfearence of the priest* 
or any further ceremony, and no disgrace attaches on the 

* ♦ • * 

Occasion to eitlier party, but the woman is quite jws much 
esteemed by ter next k>ver as if he had found her in a 
state of virginity- 
After the parties have agreed to marry, the fir^t s^ is, 

' ' * • . ^ 

that the nian 'present his bride with the wedding-clothes, 
which indeed are not of the most costly kind : they consist 
of a piece of doth, six or seven yards in length, fyr the use 
of Hie bride, -aiid another piece of cloth to be pl|tce4 on the 

A A 2 
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bed. It gives us a striking idea of the total want of industry 
among the Ceylonese, and their extreme state of poverty, 
that even these simple marriage presents are frequently be- 
yond the abiUty of the man to purchase, and that he is 
often obliged to borrow them for the occasion from some of 
\\\s neighbours. 

The wedding presents are presented by the bridegroom in 
person, and the following n^ht he is entitled to lie with the 
bride. Upon this occasion is appointed the day for bringing 
her home, and . celebratuig the wedding with festivities. On 
that day he and his rdations repair to the bride'a house, 
carrying along with them what they are able to con- 
tribute to the marriage - feast. The bride and bridegroomi 
in the presence of this ass^nUy, eat out of cme dish to 
denote that they are of the same rank. Tl^ir thumbs are 
then tied together; and the ceremony concludes by the 
nearest relations, or the priest, when he is present, cutting 
them asunder. This, however, is accounted a less binding 
ceremony^ and indeed scarcely intended for continuance* 
When it is desired to make the marriage as firm and indis- 
soluble as the nature of their manners will aUow, the parties 
are joined together with a long piece of . cloth, which is 
folded several times round both their bodies; and water is 
then poured upon them by the priest, who always officiates 
at this ceremony although rarely at the former* After the 
marriage ceremony, whether the stricter or the less binding 
one, is performed, the parties pass the night at the bride's 
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house; and in the morning the husband brings her home^ 
accompanied by her friends^ who carry with them provisions 
for; another feast. In bringing home the bride a strange 
ancient custom is observed; the bride is always obUged to 
march before her husband, and never to be out of his sight 
by the way. The traditionary reason for this practice is, 
that a man on this occasion ^ oAce happening to walk fore« 
most,' his wife was carried off from Jiim before he was awire; 
a circumstance not at all unlikely to happen more than 
once among a people who think so lightly of the marriage 
ties. The wedding-day is always looked upon as a time of 
particular festivity; and those who are able to afford it, never 
&il to have the feasts accompanied with music and dancing; 
the merriment is often . protracted^ and certain nuptial songs 
continiie to be carolled the whole night k)ng« 

The jportion given with the daughter is in proportion to 
the ability of the parents; and if the young couple are not 
in circumstances to maintain themselves^ they still continue 
to reside with their parents. If tlie young people find after 
marriage that their dispositions do not agree, they separate 
without ceremony ; only the woman carries with her the 
portion she brought, in order to make her as good a match 
for her next husband. Both men and women often marry 
and divorce several times in this manner, before they have 
found a partner, with whom they can reconcile themselves 
to spend the remainder of their days. 

Owing to the early intercourse of. the women with the 
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cyther sesL, for diey are ia general even regularly married it 
twelve, they 90oa lose the appearance of youth, and ^ old 
and ha^^art in their looks iinmediately afiher they put 
twenty. The clinutte indeed conduces mach to this farijr 
decay ; and they expose themidves so xrrach to the tuu^ that 
w^re it not for the quantities of cocoa-nut oil with which 
they anoint themBelres profusely, their skins wouM aooB cradi 
and break mit in bloftclies. 

The Cinglese women are much loore pleasant in their tnan^ 
wacB^ and I may add, taore elegrait m their persons thMi 
those of the other Indian notions^ Their extvene jclaanlinask 
is a trait which renders them particukiiiy agraeable to aa 
Englishman, although he finds it something difficult to recon^ 
cile himself to the strong exhalationi of the cocoa-nat oil. ' 

The Ceylonese? like otlier inhabitants of wvirm climates^ 
are particularly fond of bathing, and often pkmge into the 
water several tinges a day. In this gratification, Imwever^ 
they are often interrupted by alligators of whom they enters 
tain the greatest terror ; and are obliged to have recourse to 
precautions against this dreadful eneniy, by inclosing with a 
strong paling a little spot on tiie side of a poud or river, 
sufficiently large to allow them room to wat^ and refresh 
themselves. 

Gravity, that cc»»tanit eharacteristic of the savage state, 
still continues among the Ceylotiese in a much greats degree 
tlian' might be expected from their stage of- civilization. 
This is^ probabiy x>wing to the gloojny superstitious fears 
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irlikh they imbibe from their in&ncy, and which conthiue 
to fttobitter their existence ever after- Sports and diversions 
are almost entirely tniknoum among them. None of them 
attempt thoee tricks and feats of activity for which the 
Natives of Hindoibtan are so famous; for all the jugglerd^i 
danoersj and conjurors, who are at any time found in Cey- 
lon, are univeiwilly from the continent. The dispfrited tad 
oppressed state under which the Cinglrafe have so long 
groaned^ may indeed be supposed to have among them ex^ 
tmguished the practice of their original amusements; bufr 
during the whole time of my stay on the island, and after 
the minutest enquiries^ I never coiild learn of any diversions 
in use ^mong tiae Candians. It is indeed to be supposed 
that m their more flourishing state, they had like other 
nations; some recreations for their leisure hours; and Mr- 
Knox records one or two which in lib time still continued in 
me at new-years and particular fiaitivals : bat their perpetual 
contests with the Portuguese and Dutch, joined to tlie tyramiy 
of their own internal government, have probably succeeded, 
klong with the gloom of their superstition, in destroying 
those glimmerings of hum^uie and social enjoyment, which 
were just beginning to break through the dark ferocity of 
barbarism. 

During the wet season, the Ceylonesc are subject to a va- 
riety of diseases. Every man is here liis own physician, and 
the mode of cure practised is of course very simple. A 
plaistef of herbs of of cow dmig is imiveaally applied to the 
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part affected; and I have seen the same remedy applied to a 
man in a high fever, when his whole body was daubed over 
with this ointmentr Leprosy appears to be very prevalent 
among them, and the streets of Columbo swarm with Cin- 
glese beggars labouring under this distressing disease. I have 
seen some of these objects with their skins party-coloured, 
half black and half white; for this disease leaves white 
blotches and spots in all those places of tlie skin where, it 
breaks out, and it is not unconunon to see one limb com* 
pletely white while the other retains its natural black 
colour. 

The disease which particularly excites their apprehension 
is the small-pox. It is looked upon as the immediate instru-' 
ment of God's vengeance, and therefore they do not venture 
to use any charms or incantations for their recovery, as they 
are accustomed to do in all otlier diseases. If any one dies 
of it, he is looked upon as accursed, and even his body is 
denied the rites of burial. It is carried out to some unfre- 
qiiiented place, and tliere left with a few bushes or branches 
of trees thrown over it. It is to be hoped that an intercourse 
with our countrymen will in time do aM'^ay these gloomy 
notions of fatality, and that the effect of remedies on the 
Europeans will induce the natives also to adopt them. It 
would be an object worthy the attention of Government to 
cause to be introduced among them, the inoculation for tlie 
cow-pox, yjihich has lately been discovered for the deKverance 
of mankind from a most ftttal pestilence. The Governor 
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tniglxt insist tliat ull the children withiii our jurisdiction should 
undergo this operation. 

' The language of the Ceylonese may appear the be«t due 
by which to trace out their origin; but it only serves to 
involve our conjectures in greater obscurity. Their language 
appears almost completely peculiar to this island. It is 
spoken by none of the Malabars or otlier nations on (j|te 
Continent of India ; nor can any of tliem be instructed jit i( 
without considerable difficulty. If I might be allowed to idkt 
an opinion on a subject that requires the profound investiga^ 
tion of the learned, I should say that it appears to xne 
most nearly allied to the Maldivian. I liad an opportunity 
of observing the similarity both in this and in other respects 
between these people and the Ceylonese, while I was stationed 
at Columbo; it being a custom with the King of the Mai* 
dive Islands to send an, ambassador yearly with presents to 
our Governor at Ceylon, in order to maintain a frietidljr 
understanding with us. The Maldivians of his retidue botS 
in shape, complexion, and habit, approached much nearer to 
the Ceylonese than to any of the Malabar race ; and their 
language aj^)eared to me to follow the same rule. 

There are in feet two dialects of the Ceylonese langua^^ 
differing very considerably from each other, and having e^di 
a separate Grammar. The poetic or court language is ako 
styled the Candian Sanscrit, or more properly the Paulee,^ or 
Mangada. This dialect, which is retained in Uiose parts 06 
the interior, where the language may be supposed to be pre* 

Be 
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^ned ill its greatest purity, contains a considerable mixture 
^pf Arabic, ^nd is accounted the most elegant as well as the 
most smooth and sonorous. The learned will judge of the 
inference to be drawn from the Arabic forming so consider- 
^ble a portion of the Ceylonese language in those parts 
T) liere it is spokeij in its original purity. The current opinion 
among the natives is, that Arabic is their original language^ 
ajid that some mixture of the Sanscrit was introduced by a 
colony . who came over by Adam's l^ridge from the conti- 
i^ent of India. Among the Cinglese on the qoasts, the vul* 
gar' dialect, distinguished by the name of ih^ Cinglese y is 
spoken : it has been greatly corrupted by the introduction of 
foreign words, and that melody and force which is attributed 
to -the language of the interior, is here no longer discernible* 
If I may judge from the impression made upoir me during 
my ^residence on the island, the Cinglese spoken on the coasts 
is much inferior to any of the other Indian lainguages which 
# have heard. 

.The hyperbolical strain af compliment and adulation which 
is common to all the Asiatic nations, is found no where in 
greater perfection than in the island of Ceylon. There is 
here a degree of punctiUous minuteness wijth which the 
phraseology employed is exactly adjusted to the rank of 
the person addressed, tliat altogether astonishes an Europeam 
There is no impropriety which a ma« can be guilty of more 
unpardonable in their eyes, than addressing a superior in 
language that is only £it for an equal or an inferior. 
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There is something very peculiar in the pronunciation of 
the Ceylonese. They seem to steal out the first part of the 
sentence in such a manner as scarcely to catch the attentioii/ 
and then dwell with a loud and long accent on the conclud- 
ing syllables. They are particularly fond of closing with an 
emphatic ye or dhy which forms the last syllable of a great 
number of their words. 

Tliey divide their time nearly as we do, only their year 
commences on the twenty-eighth of March. The manner in 
which they make allowance for Leap-year, and the odd por- 
tions of time which are not reduceable to the regular calcii- 
lation, is by begiiming their year a day sooner or later, or 
in other words by adding a day to the former year. The 
^rst month of the year they name JFasachmahay^, the second 
Pomahayiy and so on; every one ending in the favourite syl^ 
lable oyL Their months are, like ours, divided into weeks 
of seven days. The fii-st day of the week which corresponds 
with our Sunday, they call FridahJ, then, SandudahJy Ongho^ 
rtidahJy BodadaJUy Braspotindah^, SecouradahJ, HerwuradahJ. 
Wednesday and Saturday are the days on which they per- 
form their religious ceremonies. The day, which is reokoiicd 
from sun-rise to sim-set, is divided into fifteen hours, and the 
night into as many, which forms a pretty regular division of 
time, as the length of the day and night varies very little in 
this latitude. 

In their state of society, the exact measurement of tiihe is 
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not of particular c6iise<5[uence, and tharefore we find them 
very little solicitous about dealing out scrupulously an article 
of which they do not understand the value. It does not 
appear that before the arrivol of Europeam on the island^ 
the Ceylonese had contrived even the rudest species of dial. 
On any particular occasioUf they employed a vessel with a 
hole in the bottom, that let out the water with which it was 
^ed io <»^e hour according to their division. This rude in^ 
sitrument wad sufficient for all their purposes; and was even 
seldom employed unless at court ceremonials. 

The kormng of the Ceylonese consists chiefly in some pre- 
tended skill in astrology. It appears indeed, that they were 
formerly possessed of some literature, as well as of some 
refinemao^ in the arts. At Adam^s peak, their principal 
fdace of worship, and in the ruins of some of their temples^ 
certain inscriptions have been discovered which they are now 
unable to decypher. The Dutch repeatedly sent some of the 
SQOst ingenious Malabars, as well as persons from the various 
continental tribes, to examine these ii^criptions; but although 
they were accompanied by the natives, and assisted by all 
their traditions, no interpretation could be effected. In the 
jseighbourhood of Sittivacca I had an opportunity to see 
several of these inscriptions among the ruim of a pagoda- 

To read and write ai-e no ordinary accomplishments among 
the natives of Ceylon. These arts are among the Candians 
chiefly confiiied to the learned men of the sect called Gonies, 
who are retained by the king to execute all tine writings of 
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state, aiid tliose wliiJi respect religiofus affairs. The Arabic 
is the character which they employ on these occasions • 

For writing, as they do not understand the art of makhig 
paper, they employ the leaf of the talipot tree- From these 
leaves, which are of an immense size, they cut out slipsj 
from a foot to a foot and a half long, and about a couple 
of inches broad. These slips are smoothed, and all excres- 
sences pared off witli a knife, and are then, without any 
other preparation, ready to be used. A fine pointed steel 
peneH^ like a bodkin> and set in a wooden or ivory handle, 
Ornamented according to the taste of the owner, is employed 
to write or rather engrave thieir letters or characters on these 
talipot slips which are very thick and tough. In order to 
render the characters more visible and distiiKt, they rub 
them over with oil mixed with charcoal reduced to powder> 
and this has the effect also of rendering them so permanent, 
that they can never be effaced. When one slip is not suf* 
ficient to contain all that they intend to write on any par- 
ticular subject, they string several together by a piece of 
twine passed through them, and attach them to a board in 
the same way as we file news-papers. 

Pahn leaves are sometimes employed for the same piir- 
pose, but those of the talipot both from their breadth and 
thickness are preferred. Few of the natives, and those only 
of the higher order who have much connexion and long 
accounts to keep with the Europeans, employ any other 
materials in writing than those which I tetve just described. 
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There is also a sort of paper, made of the bark of a tree, 
sometimes used. 

I liave seen several, of those talipot books or files, called 
by the natives olioes, richly ornamented and bound in thin 
lacquered boards of ivory, or even silver and gold. They 
are particularly dexterous and accurate in tlieir mode of 
writing. In those letters or dispatches which were sent by 
the king to the Dutch government, the monarch seemed 
particularly anxious to display his magnificence in the richness 
and splendour with which they were executed. The writing 
was enclosed in leaves of beaten gold, in the shape of a 
cocoa-tree leaf. This was rolled up in a cover richly orna- 
mented and almost hid in a profusion of pearls and other 
precious stones. The whole was enclosed in a box of silver 
or ivory, which Mas sealed with the Emperor's great seal. 
The same splendour has been observed in the letters s^it to 
our Governor since we have had possession of the island. 

The progress of the Ceylonese in the other ar^s of life 
is proportionate . to their literature. Their agriculture is still 
in the rudest state; and perhaps there is no other part of 
India where the lands .are cultivated with more negligence. 
The Ceylonese are naturally, like other tribes who inhabit a 
mountainous country, and have been accustomed to the 
habits of pastoral life, indolent in the extreme. Their soil, 
where it can be watered, yields them a sufficient quantity of 
rice to maintain their existence, and this seems almost as 
much as they desire. The example of the Europeans in the 
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cultivation of the cinnamon has not yet awaked a spirit of 
emulation aniong the natives, nor has^ any improvement of 
their rude agricultural instruments been as yet introduced. 
Their plough consists merely of a crooked piece of wood, 
shaped in such a manner that the one end serves for a 
handle, while the other which is shod with iron to prevent 
tlie wood from weeing, plouglis, or rather tears up the 
ground. This very rude instrument however, - serves their pur- 
pose, as it is- not required to make regular furrows, but 
merely to loosen the earth so as to allow the water with 
which tliey inundate it to drench it completely. After a 
first ploughing with this instriHiient the fields are flooded; 
and after they have lain some time under water, it is let off, 
and they are ploughed anew. The water besides nourishing 
the rice serves the purpose of rotting the weeds. The only 
good trait in their husbandry is- the care widi which they 
guard against weeds : this indeed costs them little labour 
where they have an opportunity of flooding the grounds. 
The other tools they employ in agriculture are a board for 
smoothing their fields, which they drag over them edgewise 
with their oxen; and a piece of board £s^tened to the end 
of a long pole, which serves them in place of rakes. 

When the season for ploughing arrives, each village make^ 
it a common concern, and every one attends with his plough 
and his oxen till the whole of the fields belonging to that 
society be finished. The same method is followed in reaping 
the corn; and both the seed time and Imrvest becoixiie m 
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this manner the seasons of general industry and good fellow- 
ship. Each person of the society affords provisions to the 
whole during the time they are cultivating his fields. The 
women are not employed in either of these laborious opera- 
lions ; their business is to gather the corn after the reapers; 
and assist in saving it. 

Oxen are employed both in ploughing and in treading out 
the corn. This method of separating the rice from the 
straw, is in reality much more expeditious than our method 
of threshing out corn ; and as it is also attended with much 
less labour, a consideration alwa}^ of tlie highest importance 
to a Ceylonese, it is probable that the practice will be con- 
tinued. For unliusking their rice, the mode they employ is 
to beat it in a mortar, or more frequently on a hard floor ; 
or if the rice be of a brittle sort, and likely to break in 
pieces, they boil it previous to beating it out. Water is 
the only mamure which they think requisite. 

It is evident from this sketch of their agriculture, tha\ 
the lands of C^lon do not produce a crop at all equal to 
what by proper cultivation they might be made to bear. 
Tlie introduction of a more improved method would, in all 
probability, soon render the island capable not only of sup-^ 
porting its present inhabitants, but also of affoi-ding resources 
sufficient for a much encreased population. 

The extreme indolence into which the Ceylonese are at 
present sunk, makes them employ every expedient to escape 
labour, and the small quantity of food which is necessary 
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for the support of their existence, enables them throughout 
tlie greater part of the year Hterally to live without doing 
any thing. Small as is the labour required for the cultiva- 
tion of their rice fields, many of them let their grounds to 
their neighboui-s, who are not altogether so lazy, for a cer- 
tain proportion of grain, generally about one-third of its 
produce. There are a number of deductions which pre\'ent 
th^m from receiving a larger proportion: a considerable 
quantity is carried off by the priests for the service of their 
temples, or is offered up for protection and thanksgiving, 
both on account of the blessings they have received, and in 
the hope of farther assistance. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Religion of the Ceylonese. 

The religion of the Ceylonese i» one of the most pro- 
minent features in a description of them, and mixes with 
every circumstance of their lives and manners. Tliere is no 
people who labour more under the influence of super-^ 
stitiou» fears^ Omens regulate their whole conduct, and even 
decide upon their destiny from their birth. When a chilrf 
is born, the first step is to call the astrologer, ajid en- 
quire of him whether it is destined to be fortunate or 
unfortunate. If the astrologer declares that it was born to 
misfortime, they frequently anticipate its future evils by 
destroying it. On going out in a morning, they anxiously 
observe the first object which occurs to them, and accord- 
ing to their opinion of its good or bad luck, they prog- 
nosticate whether the business they go about shall be 
prosperous or unsuccessful. A white man or a woman with 
child jare looked upon as omens particularly fortunate ; but 
to meet with a beggar or a deformed person, they account 
a grievous mischance, and will not proceed for that day 
on their intended business if they can avoid it. I have 
in my morning rides seen a string of Cinglese, cautiously 
treading in one another^s footsteps and anxiously expecting, 
from the omen that should occur to the foremost, tteir 
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good or bad success for that day. I, as an European, was 
always a glad sight to tliem- 

The excess of trembling superstition which Unhinges the 
minds of the Ceylonese is in a great measure to be attri*- 
buted to the climate in which they lite. One might 
imagine from the frequency of thunder storms in Ceykm 
that tlic natives would become gradually accwtomed to 
it. But the noise of the thunder is too terrible, and 
the unseen effects of the lightning too dreadful, for the 
ininds of any but these who know something of the causes 
of those natural pha^nomena, ever to get compktely rid 
of their apprehensi«is of them. The poor Ceylonese looks 
upon tliese storms as a judgment from heaven, and as 
directed by the souls of bad men who are sent to torment 
a^ punish him for his sins. The frequency of thunder 
storms wiUi tliem, they consider as a proof that tlieir 
hhiyd is abandoned to the dominion of devils; and recollect 
with melancholy regret that tliis feted spot was once inha- 
bited by Adain, and the seat of Paradise. iThe fiends 
whkh they conceive to be hovering around them are with- 
out number. Every disease or trouble tlmt assails tliem 
is produced by the immediate agency of the demons sent 
to puBish tliem: while on the otlier hand every bless- 
ing or success comes directly from the hands of the 
beneficent and supreme God. To screen tliemselves from 
the power of the inferior deities, wlio are all represented 
as wicked spirits, and whose power is by nO means irresist- 
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ible, they wear amulets of various descriptions ; and em- 
ploy a variety of charms and spells to ward off the in-^ 
fluence of witchcraft and enchantments by which they tliink 
themselves beset on all sides- 

Such is the hold which these chimeras have from their 
infancy taken of the distempered brain of the Ceylonese, 
that they find it impossible by any extemion of their know- 
ledge or experience of their folly, ever to escape from their 
grasp- Many even of those who have been converted tx> 
Christianity, still labour under their original terrors; and 
look with regret and envy on the fortitude of the Euro- 
peans that is able to resist these delusions; for delusions 
they own and believe them to be even while they groan 
under their influence. Those however who live in Columbo 
and the other towns of the island where they liave an 
opportunity of profiting by the example of Europeans^ 
have been able to bring their minds to a comparative state 
of tranquillity. Some of them even go so far as to set 
their inferior deities at open defiance. It is not indeed un- 
common with the Cinglese, upon not having their desires 
complied with, or upon meeting with a series of bad luck 
in spite of their repeated prayers, to quarrel with their 
divinities, revile them, and ev^en trample their images under 
foot. It is probable that by degrees intercourse with 
Europeans will entirely do away these superstitious fears> 
as the Cinglese of the towns have already made consider- 
able progress in subduing their gloomy apprehensionsl 
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Not so the poor wretched peasants who inhabit the more 
mountainous parts of the country, and Uve at a distance 
from our settlements. These unhappy people have never 
for a moment their minds free from the terror of those 
demons who seem perpetually to hover around them. Their 
imaginations aie so disturbed by such ideas, tlwtt it is not 
uncommon to see many driven to madness from this cause. 
Several Cinglese lunaticks have fallen under my own ob- 
servation; and upon enquiring into the circumstances which 
had deprived them of their reason, I universally found 
that their wretched state was to be traced solely to the 
excess of their superstitious fears. 

The spirits of the wicked subordinate demons are the 
chief object of fear among the Ceylonese; and impress 
their minds with much more awe than the more powerful 
divinities who disperse blessings among them. They indeed 
think that their country is in a particular manner deli- 
vered over to the dominion of evil spirits ; nor is this idea 
confined to themselves alone ; the Malabars and other Indians 
are also possessed with it, probably from the unconmion 
frequency of thunder storms there; and the same cause 
has made this idea current even amoi^ the Dutch in- 
liabitants. 

There is a curious proof of superstitious opinions in the 
narrative of our countryman, Mr. Knox, who himself 
believed that he had heard in Ceylon the devil paying 
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aloud in the niglit*time with a voice something resembling 
the barking of a dog. 

The progress of civilization and the removal of super*- 
stitious fears among the Ceylonese are greatly opposed by 
the interested arts of their priests ; and they well know 
how to make the devils forage for them. To prevent fruit 
being stolen, the people hang up certain grot^ue figures 
aromid the orchard and dedicate it to the devils, after 

« 

which none of the native Ceylonese will dare even to touch 
the fruit on any account. Even the owner will not venture 
to use it, till it be first liberated from the dedication. 
For this purpose, they carry some of it to the pagoda, 
where the priests, after first receiving a certain proportion 
for themselves, remove the incantations with which it was 
dedicated. If any pait of tlie fruit, after its dedication 
lias been stolen by some of their less scrupulous neighbourSi 
they break out into the most extravagant execrations against 
the devils who have been base enough to betray the pledge 
entioisted to their charge. 

The superstitious fears and ceremonies of the Ceylonese 
form the chief part of their devotion towards supernatural 
beings. With regard to what may be properly termed 
their religion, neither the Europeans nor indeed they them^ 
selves seem to have formed any clear idea. Some have 
asserted that it is the same with that of the Hindoos with 
only ^ slight variation of forms and names. Nothing how- 
ever is easier than to trace resemblances between religions 
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where we give free scope to the. imagination, and allow our- 
selves the liberty of altering terms at pleasuie. The religion 
0^ the Ccylonese appears to me to be fomided on a dififerent 
system of idolatry from that practised among the Hindoos. 
A variety of id.eas indeed seem to be borrowed from the 
latter; and with these a large miktm-e of Maliometanism is 
very perceptible. In one point they agree with both, as 
well as with Christians, in acknowledging one Supreme 
Being who made and governs all things. They differ how- 
ever as widely from the Mahometans and rigid Hindoos in 
another respect; for although they are unable to conquer 
their, original superstitions, they entertain the highest rever- 
ence for the Christian religion ; and some of the Cinglese 
have been converted Mnithout being hardly censured by 
others for tlieir apostacy. It gives us a striking proof of 
the wonderful confusion of their ideas with regard to religion, 
when we find that the same people who adore one Supreme 
Being more powerful than all others, should at tlie same 
time offer up their devotions to devils, animals, and the 
very productions of the earth. 

Besides the one Supreme Being, wlio is worshipped as 
the Creator and Ruler of heaven and earth, the Ceylonese 
have a number of inferior deities besides tormenting demons. 
The inferior deities who watch over them for good are 
supposed to be the souls of good men ; while the demons 
are looked upon as the spirits of the wicked ; and both are 
supposed to act hy the permission of the Supreqphe Being. 
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The next in dignity to him is tlieir God Buddou, the 
Saviour of souls. This idea of a Saviour seems in some 
degree to pervade every reUgion in the world, althougti 
tainted by a variety of different superstitions which are joined 
to it; and what is remarkable, the expectations fortned 
from the interference of this Saviour are in almost every 
rehgion nearly the same. Buddou, according to the most 
general tradition, was originally the spirit of a good man, 
who was again sent to revisit the earth ; and after having 
performed a prodigious number of virtuous actions, and 
been transformed into a huudred and ninety-nine different 
shapes, reascended into heaven, and is still employed in 
procuring the pardon of his worshippers. The mtroduction 
of the worship of Buddou into Ceylon is fixed at about 
forty years after the Christain era, at which time, some 
say, a violent quarrel took place between the Brahmins 
and the followers of Buddou who then formed one of the 
religious sects on the continent. The BraJimins prevailed, 

and tlie Buddites Mere compelled to take refuge in Ceylon. 

< 

What religion subsisted there before, or if the same religion 
then prevailed, is a fruitless and unavailing inquiry. The 
Buddites are said to have been originally a sect of monks, 
or rather hermits, who led a wandering solitary life, re- 
markable for chastity, renouncing all the pursuits of the 
world, and all care of property, and contented with the 
support of piety amidst the extremest poverty. 

It is alleged that Buddou is wprshipped in Pegu and 
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several other pa^ of the contiiwBt> wider ft iiifiec€»t wtmtt, 
the deity of the mo^n. 

The priests of Buddoi^ are in Cqrlott Mcaimted snpm«r 
to all others. They ure called Jlnnm9ceSy and are lield ia 
high estimation fbt the court oi Caiidyi iv^^here iiK^d they 
Imve the chieif wapagement ©f affair*. The king has no 
.authority oyer them^ hwi €»dei^V!0wrB to gaia their good« 
iwill by respecting their imiamutiej^ and loading tibem wii^ 
-distinctiona. They have qb many Qcca&ions Bheina their 
latitude for ihese attentions^ and have materially assisted 
liim both in repressing disturbaucea in bis ovn dominions* 
and by exciting the people to su{]^rt him in his wars 
^i^injst U)e Dutch. The followers of Buddou believe in 
the immortality of tlie soul and its trammigration into 
various bodies before it reaches Nimban jqt the region of 
jEtemity. 

In such bigh veneration are the Tirhianxes held that their 
^persons .are aocounted. j^acred; and the king of Candy, 
absolute as be is» has no [X)wer to take away their lives 
or aiiywise punish them even for conspiring against his own 
iife. Thay chuse their own superiors ; and their chiof 
fviest or aixrhbishop is invested with the power vi .settling 
ftU neligious disputes. The body of the Tirinanxes are 
i^tocted by ih^ king from among tj»e nobles, and th^ are 
oonsoquently joaen possessed of power and influence even in*- 
jdependent of tiiek sacred character. The honoms and 
jpfa^ect wi^h which they su.'e every where attended shew the 

Dd 
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.strong ' hold which they have on the minds of the people. 
All ranks bow down before them; when they sit down, 
they find their seats covered with a white cloth ; and when 
they walk forth, the broad end of the Talipot leaf is 
borne before them : All these are privileges of the highest 
■kind, and shared with them only by the monarch. The 
Tirinanxes are also exempted from all taxes. They are 
placed under certain restrictions, and arc totally debarred 
■from wine or women. They have however an opportunity 
of escaping from these restraints; and are allowed to lay 
aside their order when it suits their inclination. 

Their dress consists of a large loose piece of yellow cloth 
thrown over their left shoulder, and &stened round the 
waist by a girdle of the same. The right shoulder, the 
arms, the head, 'and the feet, are completely bate. In 
one hand they carry a painted cane, and in the other an 
umbrella of the broad end of the Talipot leaf. 

The temples of- Buddou are superior to those of all the 
other deities; for they never dedicate temples to the Su- 
preme Being, nor represent him ^ by any image. In the 
temples of Buddou are figures of men habited, like his 
priests, and placed in various postures: some of them are 
seen setting cross-le^d on the ground with long bui^y 
heads of hair like their women, while others recline at fiiU 
length on the ground. At Ruanelli in the interior, I saw 
a monstruous figure upwards of twenty feet in length, placed 
in the cavern of an immense rock which lay at the bottom 
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of a \u\\: I shall describe it more paiticularly in my 
account of the embaasy to Candy. 

In the interior of Ceylon, the ruins of the pagodas and 
temples which fell in my way were all of hewn stone, and 
of much superior workmanship to these in the lower parts 
of the country. Several of them were in a perfect state 
of preservation; and on a comparison with those erected 
in later times, they afford the strongest proof either that 
the Ceylonese had foriperly attained a much higher state 
of civilization, or that the island had anqiently been in- 
habited by a different race from its present possessors^ 
JMost of these ancient monuments, however have suffei^ed 
severely fiom the ravages of the Portugueze, whose poliqr 
it was to destroy all monunjients of art or former splen- 
dour among the unhappy natives. But the religious build- 
ings of the Ceylonese were not only defeced and ruined 
by their barbarous invaders; even the materials which 
composed them, the hewn stones and massy pillars, were 
transported to the sea-coasts to erect fortifications, and 
rivet those chains which were imposed on their former 
worshippers. 

The temples dedicated to the inferior go<fe are poor, mean, 
^nd contemptible; and usually constructed of clay and wood. 
In . general they are mere huts one story high, without 
windows, and covered with cocoartree leaves. At the doors 
of these homely edifices, a pole, or flag is commonly placed^ 

and by ^it a priest is seen sitting during the whole cpurde of 
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ike day. There is no figure too ridiculous to find a 
place within : besides Swammie^ of all constructions, there 
'Kre representations of wild beasts, birds, pieces of con- 
secrated armour, and some very indecent figure* of men 
and wonraQ. 

The priests of the inferior deities, though dreissed in the 
bame manner with the Tirinatixes, ai*e Easily distinguishable 
by the smaller degree of respect which is paid them* 
Th^ arb continually met in their wandering excursions 
^Ver. thi isliuid, and, like all thes6 of the same class in 
India, arc ti set of lazy, impudent vagabonds, who, with-- 
but any exertion or indostary, are «iabled to live well by 
Hie eKtortions which tbey practise on the people- Even those 
wfa6 supply . their demands are conscious of their vi<;^es; 
IhA duper^tiorus itsu^ have taken too deep a hold on the 
immk olf the votaries to permit thetn to witlnlraw them- 
sHves from the yoke. 

The si:qperstitio«i of the C^lonese serves instead of 
tegular -endowments foir the support of Uieir religious esta- 
bHdmients. The Candianb indeed allow certain portions of 
land and particular taxes to maintain^ their priests and 
religious Irauscsy ^NOticularly those of Buddou. The inferior 
jfriests howerer are left %o suppoit tbeii* ten^p^ and &ete^ 
ielvds by their tiwii deKteiity^ and in tliis l^k %hey ate 
very succestfuL ^ all ^ports 6f ^di^eases ate accounted 
itaoKidiat^ indtoxtieiis sof the dftvvne Wmth, the priest and 
Ibe tcMple iire the tOBBtaMl ttmlbdies. Hebce all the 'rdigidus 
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resorts are daily, crowded with diseased votaries^ who expect, 
by the pray^s which they offer up, to appease the incensed 
gods. Nor do they ever neglect to enforce their prayers 
by a gift, which they devoutly deposit on the altar. The 
priest presents it up with all due ceremony to the god; 
and after its purpose is thus served, very prudently con- 
verts it to his own use. It is a inile with their priests 
never to quit the temple till replaced by some of their 
own order ; and by this means the offerings of the devotees 
are punctually received, while another party of the priests 
are making a tour of the cousiry in search of casual 
contributions. 

The time of sickness is of course the season when the 
priests expect timr principal harvest. Besides other 
offerings, it is usual for a Ceylonese when he is appareheor- 
«ive of danger from his illness, to devote a cock to the 
devil or evil spirit who he imagines torments him. The 
animal is then left at home to £Ettten till the Jaddese or 
priest finds it convenient to dedicate him at the Covel or 
itemple. When any particular festival or sacrifice is intended, 
it is usual to see the priert g^g from village to village 
te colkct the dedicated <:ocks for the occasion; and iie 
bflen procures wveral doj^eiis at a time. 

TJbe days appointed for attendance on the places o£ ireli^ 
^ouB worship, are the Wednesday and Saturday of every 
^Ife^': the sick however flock daily to them. There are 
wwml partictdor festivak lield m honour of their gods. 
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and with a view to conciliate their feivour. In the month 
of June or July at the new moon called perahar, a solemn 
and genei^ concourse takes place to the various reUgious 
resbrts on the islands. Every one that regards the festival 
betakes himself to some pagoda or Other; there is however 
nothing compulsory in these acts of worship, and with the 
usual indifference of tlie Ceylonese to religious matters 
where their fears are not interested, many keep aM'ay fitnn 
mere caprice. At Candy, tliis festival is celebrated with 
great pomp, and is attended by the king in person accom« 
panied with all the splendour of his court. It is on this 
occasion that he makes his princely offering to the deities, 
and joins his people in their acts of devotion* 

In November, when the moon is at full, there is another 
festival, which is celebrated in the night-time. It is cus- 
tomary on this occasion for the people to make contributions 
of oil for lighting up their temples during the continuance 
of the festival. 

The festivals in honour of Buddou are not held in the 
temples where he is usually worshipped, but at a high hill 
and a consecrated tree. The mountain called Hammalled, 
or Adam's Peak, is one of tlie highest in Ceylon, and hep 
at the distance of about fifty miles to the north east of 
Columbo. It is from the summit of this mountain, as 
tradition reports, that Adam took his last view of Paradise 
before he quitted it never to return. The spot on whicti 
his foot stood at the moment is still supposed to be fomid 
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in an impression on the summit of the mountain resem- 
bling the .print of a man's foot, but more than double 
the ordinary size. After taking this farewell view, the 
£cither .of mankind is said to have gone over to the con- 
tinent of India, which was at that time joined to the 
island; but no sooner had he passed Adam's bridge, than 
Xh^ sea closed behind him and cut off all hopes of return. 
This tradition, from whatever source it - was originally derived, 
seems to be interwoven with their earliest notions of religion, 
and it is difficult to conceive that it could have been en- 
grafted on them without forming an original part. I have 
frequently had tlie furiosity to enquire of black men of 
different casts concerning this tradition of Adam* All of 
them with every appearance of belief assiu*ed me that it 
was really true, and in support of it produced a variety 
of testimonies, old sayings and prophecies which have for 
a^es been current among them. The origin of tliese tra- 
ditions I do not pretend to trace, but their connection 
with scriptural history is very evident ; and they aiFord 
a new instance how universally the opinions with respect 
to the origin of man coincide with the history of that 
event as recorded in the bible. 

A large chain^ said also to be the workmanship of 
Adam, is fixed in a rock near the summit of the mountain. 
It has the appearance of having been placed there at a 
very distant period; but who really placed it there, oi; for 
what purpose, it is impossible for any European to trace 
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amidst the confiised and unmteiligible superstitioos whidi the 
natives liave mingled ivith their obscure traditions. 

The ascent of tlie mountain is exceedii^ly steep mnA 
niifficuH, and in some parts near the summit liie devotees 
are obliged to foe assisted in climbing by ropes and chains 
fxed by hocdcs to the rocks. The night time is usually, 
pitched upon to ascend, in order to avoid such &ttguing 
exertions during the excessive heat of the day. On the 
^uminit are a number of large flat rocks plentifully sup* 
-plied mdtli vater. It is on one of them that tlie print of 
Adam45 foot is shewn. 

This mountain, which is looked upon as the original 
residence of Adam, is held in great veneration not only by 
Hie natives of Ceylon, but also by a variety of .persons of 
different casts and pervasions throughout India. Mast of 
these lave particular places of worship on it to which they 
make plgrimages at 4:ertain seasons of the year. The 
Boman Catholic priests have also taken advantage of tlie 
currant superstitions to forward the propagation of tlietr 
own tenets; and a chapel wliich they have erected on 
the mountain is yeariy freqiieiited by vast numbers of 
black Christians of the Portuguese and Malabar raoe. 

It is to Adam's Peak that tlie Ceyloneae repair to wor- 
ship at the great Festiyid of Bciddou. The Cinglese of the 
eoaflte in partici:^ar resort *io it in vast multitudes* A lar^e 
proportion of the Cmdians ttkeM^ise attend; but idietlier 
from a fear of xiixng with finetgncrs^ m* {bom ideas of 
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superior sanctity, they seem more inclined to hold their great 
festival under the shade of the Bogaha tree, which stands at 
Ahiiarodgburro, an ancient city, in the northern part of the 
king of Candy *s dominions; and none but his own subjects 
are permitted to approach this sanctuary. The Bogaha tree, 
says tradition, suddenly fleW over from some distant coimtry, 
and planted itself in the spot where it now stands. It wa« 
intended as a shelter for the god Buddou ; and under its 
branches he was wont to repose while he sojourned on eartli; 
Near this hallowed spot ninety kings are interred, who all 
merited admission to the regions of bliss by the templ(^ and 
images they constructed for Buddou. They are now sent as 
good spirits' to preside over the safety of his followers; and 
protect themr from' being brotight into subjection to Europe* 
ans ; a calamity against which they Coiitinually pray* Around 
the tree are a number of huts,, erected for tlie use of the 
devotees who repair ■ hither ; and as every sort of uncleanness 
and dust must be removed from the sacred spot, people are 
retained for the piurpose of continually sweeping the approaches 
before the worshippers, and ta attend the priests during the 
performance of the ceremonies. 

As the preference was given by Buddou to the shade of 
the Bogaha tree above all others, it is universally held sacred 
among the Ceylonese. Wherever it is found throughout the 
island, persons are appointed to wiatch over it and preserve it 
iram dirt or injury. The Bogaha tree is held in the same 
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.estimation among (^e followers Qf Buddou, us the Banyan 
tree among tlie Brahmins. 

Notwithstanding the piany religion* ceremonies and super- 
stitions which prevail among the Ceylopese, tliey arp i^ frpm 
Jbeing such devotees and zealots as any of the sects qb tly^ 
iBontinent, Indeed^ tjiey s^em tP be more actuated hy »ppr^T 
iiension than by any r^al sentiment of zeal ; and they seldom 
think themselves called upon to tajke mwch concern in relir 
gious matters till liiey fell i»to sick,n^, <h' verg^ towards tl)e 
close of life. The iiynstice of the Portuguese in forcii»g reli- 
gious tenets upon tbemj must have shopl^ed them' t-h^ mor* 
as they have not the smallest idea of wtql^rant zeal So fey 
are they from being displeased at Europeans, or people of 
other persuasions entering their temples ^ observing tiieir 
ceremonies, tliat they are rather grati^ed by swh marks of 
attention, and aocount this presence of visitors a^ an h^nonif 
done themselves. On being qujsstioned about their supei^ti-r 
tions, they do not hesitate to confess (ite absurdity of their 
apprehensions, but still they look upon themselves ^s unable 
to escape from them; and djead even to attempt vindicating 
their freedom, from a fear that tliey may be instantly delivered 
ov^^ to tlie vcngewice of those malignant spirits who infest 
their country. The Christian jwriests and missionaries, thon^ 
often successful in propa^tipg their doctrines, have never yet 
been aUe tofcally to eradicate superstitions which have been 
imbibed from the cr*dle. 

I was very much surprised to observe the Ceylonese wear 
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beads, aftd miitteF prayers a& they count them and go along 
the ]foad> ki the same mamier as I have seen done in Roman 
Catholic countries* I at first imagined that these were con*^ 
t^erts to that reli^on, but upon enquiry, I found that they 
irere all ataundi adherents to the worship of Buddou. Their 
high respect for the customs of the Europeans led them early 
to adopt this usage from the Portiigaese ; but the prayers 
whicJi they mutter avet their .btiads> have no reference what>« 
^er t& those used by the Roman Catholics, but are directed 
^ntirely^ to their own 'aupefstitions, and intended as prevent 
tiye« agaiiBt the influenoe of the €vit spirits which suarround 
ihebi. 

' Th6 imii»>rtality of the soul and the resurrection of the 
body, are tenets firBfdy befieved amowg all tht Ceylonese; 
They believe that the souls of the just Are immediately tSuw 
death admitted into the rank of gods> and that their ancient 
prophets and good kingSr are' long since employed in excr- 
feising the powers of this Station : wluJe on the other Imnd; 
the souls of the wicked, particuJarly of unjust tyrants and 
impious piiesls, are supposed to liave passed into wild beasts 
and replikaj. 

The Cfj'loQese are rigid predestinarians/ and believe tliat 
people are bom to their particular destinies^ Ml«ther good ov 
bad> without any possibility of avoiding or altering them* 
Spells and eharite are in^«d supposed kn some noeasure to 
fighten the effiecte of appointed calamities ; and considerable 
reliance is -pfecfed' ott giving alms. ^ this account the Cey^* 
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lonese are very liberal in the distribution of charity. They 
consider giving presents to their priests and alms to their 
beggars as essential acts of goodness. The Cinglese in our 
service in particular, who have the natural ferocity of their 
miiMis njore completely subdued, often give remarkable proo^ 
of their extended good nature in these respects. It is custo- 
mary for them even to lay by a certain proportion of their 
food to distribute among the poor; and although distressed 
strangers are among tlie Indians accounted objects of very 
little compassion, yet a Cinglese will not shut his hand to 
the Malabar or Moor who asks him for relief. Their ten- 
derness is at times extended even to the brute creation ; and 
it is customary for them to bind themselves during the con- 
tinuance of certain festivals or seasons <^ devotion, to refrain 
from killing any living creature, but subust entirely on herbs 
and fruits. 

I have already observed, that the Ceylonese are much 
more conscientious in their dealings than the natives of the 
continent. This remark applies particularly to the Cinglese, 
who, besides being naturally abstemious, frugal, and free from 
covetousness, are not tempted by want to purloin the property 
of their neighbours. The Candians, though endued with much 
more pride and spirit, are by no means so conscientious or 
honest. Those indeed among them, who are guilty of steal- 
ing or lying, are exposed to public reproach, while just and 
honourable actions never fistil to meet with applause; but 
when they expect to escape detection, they arc seldom 4eter* 
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red fix>m trespassing by scruples of conscience. The rapacity 
of their governors, and their frequent inroads into tlie Euro-r 
pean settlements jeem to liave depraved tlieir originally g6od- 
dispositions* 

Their burials are not attended with any particular religious 
solenmity. Mr. Knox states, that in his time it was custo- 
mary to burn the dead, particularly the bodies of persons of 
distinction. If this ' practice still subsists in any part of Cey- 
lon, it has entirely escaped my researches, and must be both 
rare and confined to the remotest parts of the interior. The 
analogy of several of the casts on the Coromandel and Mala-* 
bar coasts, among whom the practice of burning the dead is 
generalj may be alkdged as a proof of its once having been 
<}ustomary among the Ceylonese. At present, as &r as I 
have been able to discover, the funeral ceremony is very 
simple, and nearly resembles wliat takes place among our- 
selves. The body is wrapped in a mat or piece of cloth, and 
carried to some unfrequented spot where it is deposited. 

Such are the circumstances I have been able to collect, 
which apply to the native Ceylonese in general. There are 
some particular shades of difference which arise between the 
Candians and Cinglese, both from the nature of the coimtry 
they inhabit, and from the naore frequent intercourse of the 
latter with foreigners. These chiefly relate to their poUticai 
situation, and their forms of administering justice, which 
among the Cinglese are of course considerably assimilated 
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to those of the people which holds them in subjectioo. It 
will consequently be necessary to mention such circumstances 
separately* I shall therefore at present describe tlie few 
additional particulars concerning the Cinglese which have 
feUen under ftiy observation: and reserve any further accoimt 
of the Cahdkins till I come to describe their coimtry. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Circumstances which distinguish the Cingtese from the Candians. 

1 HE Cinglese, wlio inhabit the low lands and parts con-- 
tiguous to the coasts, live entii^ly under the dominion of 
whatever European nation has been able to acquire pes-* 
session of that part of tlie island. The imture of the 
country they inhabit indeed leaves them hardly any alter- 
native but unconditional subniission^ unless they could either 
meet the Europeans in open battle, or consent to quit their 
plentiful iields for the barren mountains of the interior. 

The subjection under which they have for a ccmsiderablc 
time lived, while it 1ms efifaced the manly features of barba- 
rous independence, has at the same time tended to humanize 
and soften their dispositions. The Cinglese are a quiet, inof- 
fensive people; exceedingly grave, temperate, and frugal. 
Their bodies partake of the indolence of their minds, and it 
is with reluctance they are roused to any active exertion. 
When, however, they are obliged to apply themselves to any 
work, such as agriculture^ they are capable of undet^oing a 
great deal of labour. They are not indeed so strong as the 
Moor or Malabar race, and never make good palankeen 
bearers, or coolies to carry burthens. 

The milder virtues form the most prominent features of 
the Cinglese cliaracter. They are gentle^ charitablef and 
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friendly, and have scarcely any of the false, treacherous, and de- 
signing arts which are often found among the Candians. With , 
much less smoothness and courteousness of face and manner 
tiian the latter, they have much sincerer hearts. On ex- 
ami]>ing the countenances and carriage of these two classes of 
Ceylonese, it is easy to perceive the diflference arising from 
the respective circumstances in which they are placed. The 
countenance of the Candian is erect, his look haughty, his 
mien lofty, and his whole carriage marked by the pride of 
independence. The humble yielding deportment of the Cin-* 
glese, on the other hand^ with the patient or rather abject 
endurance which is painted in their &ces, plainly denotes the 
dependent and helpless state to which they are reduced. 

The looks of the Cinglese even denote a degree of eflfemi- 
nacy and cowai*dice, which excites the contempt of the Can- 
dians; although the latter, with all their boasted spirit, can 
never venture to attack an Ewopean but by the same 
method as the Cinglese, and are equally cautious in waiting 
the convenient moment of assaulting him from the bushes, 
or jungle, in which they have concealed tliemselves. 

I have already mentioned some efforts which the Cinglese 
made to resist the orders of Our govenmient; but the vigo- 
rous measures instantly taken on the occasion, soon convinced 
them that the power of the English was still more irresist- 
ible than that of their former masters. The cause of their 
rebellion was the imposition of certain taxes by Mr. Andrews, 
the head servant of the Company, and the Collector of the 
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revenues, A body of the Cinglese took up arms and retired 
uito the woods at the distance of a few miles from Columbo : 
several of the corles and districts at' the same time declared 
openly in favour of the rebellion, A detachment of Sepoys 
was sent against them: several severe combats ensued; and it 
was not till after a considerable loss of men on both sides 
that the insurgents were* completely subdued. Such 13 the. 
nature of the country, full of thick woods, narrow passes, and 
rivers, that our troops often wanted a proper opportunity to 
act, and were frequently attacked before tlie rebels were per- 
ceived, or even suspected to be near them. 

It may not be improper here to observe, that although 
in this and another commotion which happened two years 
after, our troops were ultimately successful, yet ihuch incxm- 
veniehce and danger might eventually be incurred from a 
general revolt among the Cinglese. The. preventives agaiast 
it are, however, no less obvious than certain. A mild and 
equitable government with a strict administiation of justice, 
cannot foil to conciliate the minds of these peoj^le, who liave 
already been trained to submission and an unbounded, reve-; 
xence for Europeans. As a sure precaution, however,. against 
all contingencies, every effort , should be made to clear thd 
woods and improve the roads, so as to enable troops with 
ease and without risque to watch over , the security of oui 
plantations. It was suspected that tliese unusual . commoft^ions 
among the Cinglese might be connected with a .more e^ten^ 
sive plan concerted among the natives for the assertion o{ 
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their independence; and a strict enquiry was instituted by 
our government, to find out wliether the king of Candy had 
any share in exciting the rebellion. It could not however be 
ascertained that lie had any connexion with it, or had given 
thein the slightest encouragement. 

The warlike habits of the Candians make them naturally 
look with contempt an the Cii^jlesc, who are almost entirely 
unacquamted with the management of arms, havuig no occa* 
sion to use them exc^t in procuring game for the tables of 
the Exiropeans. 

The dress of the poora^ sorts of the Cinglese in a par- 
ticalaf manlier bespeaks their indc^ence and Wretchedness^ 
It consists merely of a piece of coarse cloth wrapped round 
their k>ins, and coveiing their thighs, or frequently only the 
parts which decency requires to be concealed. Their hair is 
either tied up in a bunch on the crown of the head, or 
cropped quite close, which is tlie usual custom among the 
lowier orders of the peasants^ The women wear their hair 
tied up in the same way, or &stened with tortoise-shell 
combs. Their dress consists of a piece of cloth wrapped 
rouind the waist, and reaching down to their andes ; among 
the very poorest class it does not reach below the knee* 
They wea# abo a short jacket which usually cavers the 
hoeom and shoulders, learvring the middle of the back bare ; 
the bciom is also frequently exposed. This dass of women 
are emplcgred to do all manner of servile vfovky and to bring 
the froitB and vegetabies to market. 
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Bat altliough the poorer Cinglese use no more clothing 
tlian a very small attention to decem^y obliges tliem, the supe<* 
rior ranks are &r from being regardless of dress., The men 
of the better sort usually wear a piece of calico vrapped 
round their waists^ and either allowed to hang loose down 
to their ancles, or drawn together between the legs m ilie 
form of wide trowsers. 

. r 

The body is coTered by a jacket with sleeves, which 
unites the appearance of a shirt and waistcoat^ and is but^ 
toned at the neck and wrists. The buttons are the articles 
on which the magnificence of this piece of dress is supposed 
particularly to depend, and no expence is spared to hare 
them as splendid as possible. A great number of buttons are 
used, and they are either of silver, gold, or precious stones. 
Enormous ear-rings are another piece of finery m which the 
C^loaese cope with their neighbours thie Malabars. In order 
to prepare the car for these unwieldy rings, which often iiang 
down to the shoulders, pieces of wood are employed to keep 
open and widen the orifice which is made for the purpose 
in their infency. As the climate hardly requires any cover- 
ing, tlie shoulders and body are often left completely bare-. 
On their heads they wear caps of various shapes, and othersr 
of them coloiu?ed handkerchiefs, according as fimcy dictates, 
or the rules of their cast prescribe. 

Itie dress of the higher ranks of women is similar to tliat: 
worn by the black Portuguese ladies, which I have already, 
described. The young Cinglese women of rank dress by no 
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means inele^ntly, aiid neither their appearance nor manner 
are disagreeable. They are frequently met at the parties erf 
the Dutch, who are much more partial to Iheir company 
than the English. From the naturally distant and hauglity 
temper of our countrymen, and their unacquaintance with 
the native language, they never dream of associating with the 
Cinglese, or receiving them into their parties. 

The Cinglese are ingenious and expert artificers, ami dis- 
play particular dexterity in gold, silver, and carpenters* work* 
In this last branch, they have already made great proficiency 
since the arrival of the Englisli. Tlieir implements are very 
few, and simple in the construction ; the mode of using them 
is readily acquired, and the toes are occasionally employed as 
well as the hands. Tliey have none of that ponderoias ma- 
chinery which is employed to facilitate the vast manu£su:tures 
of the Europeans ; their implements are easily transported, 
and as easily set to work. When a smith is called for, he 
* carries aloi^ with him his bellows, anvil, hammer, files, md 
all his other apparatus, and sets himself to Work on tlie spot 
in a few minutes* The number of persons who are employed 
in all sorts of handicraft work, renders fiimiture, and other 
articles of tlmt description, both good and cheap. 

The Cinglese supply om* garrisons plentifully with beef^ 
fowls, eggs, and other articles of the same sort, at a very, 
moderate rate, as they seldom make use of them for their 
own consumption : beef in particular they never taste, as the 
cow is an object of their worship. A few of tliem, . particu- 
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larly those most conversant with Europeans, venture to drink 
arrack ; and all ranks use toddy, as well for medicine as for 
.the sake of the liquor itseff. The vessels which they em- 
ploy to hold the juice of tlie palmyra and cocoa-tree, is a 
jind of the betel-tree, which forms a coating over the 
leaves; in colour and texture it resembles bleached 
sheep-skin, and is fully as strong, and much better adapted 
for retaining liquor. Fowb are broiight to market in great 
abundance: a good fowl sells at from four-pence to eight- 
pence ; e^a at two-pence a dozen ; and a good disli of fish 
may be bought at from bnfi-pienny to two-pence, according 
to the state of the market. 

As the Cinglese live under the protecticMi of the British 
Govermnent,' they are also subjected to our lawsL and forms 
of administering justice, except in a very few points, in which 
their ancient customs, as they do not materially interfere 
with our modes, are permitted to be retained. The same 
laws of inheritance remahi in force among all the Ceylonese : 
the lands descend to the eldest son, if the father makes no 
will; but a certain proportion of the property must always 
go to the maintenance of the widow and the younger 
children. 

The Cinglese imder our dominion are governed by their 
native magistrates, only tlie supreme controlling power always 
resides in the servants of our government. All our possessions 
on the island are divided into corles and districts, the subor- 
dinate superintendence of which is given to the Moodcliers, 
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or native magistrates^ who are ahrays chosen from among 
tlie class of tiie nobles styled Hondrews and Maliondrews» 
Tliese magistrates superintend both the country paiis and 
the villages, and exercise a power similar to our country 
and city magistrate in Great Britain. It is the business of 
the Moodeliers to assist in collecting the revenues, settling 
the proportion of the taxes and contributions, assemblii^ the 
peasants for government service, procuring provisions and 
other supplies to tlie different garrisons when required, pro* 
viding coolies for conveying stores or borage from one sta* 
tion to another ; in short, it is their business to observe the 
conduct of the natives, and prevent eitlier public or indi-» 
vidual interest from sustaining any loss. 

The Moodeliers have lUider them an inferior class o§ 
petty officers, who are also chosen from amonjg the Hon- 
drews. Their business is to assist the Moodeliers, and 
carry their orders into execution. In those parts where it 
is not thought requisite to quarter a body of troops, there 
is a police corps of the natives appointed to enforce the 
commands of government in each district: they are com- 
posed of ConganieSy or sergeants, Araijieg^ or corporals, and 
Lascarines, or common soldiers, and perform the same offices 
as our sherifTs men, or constables. Tliey are armed witli 
short swords and spears: a large body of them attend the 
Governor in bis tours round tlie island, and on oth^r occar- 
sions, either for state or e^qjedioncy. 
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. The Moodeli^rs as well as the iirferior dtass of police of- 
ficers> are under tlie immediate orders of the commanding ofiicei; 
of the military post to which their district or corle is attached^ 
with the exception of a few coi4es on the borders of the 
Candian territory, where it has not been found expedient to 
hold any military station. It is through these commanding 
oJSicerS' that all reports, intelligence and complaints are car- 
ried to the Governor. The MoodeHers at the same time 
make a report qf what passes in their respective districts ta 
the Maha or Ma Ma Moodelier, the chief of the whole 
order, who resides in the Black Town of Columbo; and 
he on his part lays these reports before the Governor. 
There are particular Moodeiiers appointed to superintend 
the barking of the cinnamon, who in^terfere in nothing else,, 
and are responsible to the European offic>er who is intrusted 
with the management of that department* 

The nobles or Mahondrews, from among whom tlic 
Moodeiiers are chosen, form a particular, cast completely, 
distinct from the others, and both their appearance, dress, and 
manners denote superiority to the rest of the natives. 

The Malwndrews are fairer than the other Cinglese, 
probably owing to their being less exposed to the smiw 
When they go abroad, their rank and wealth entitles them 
ta be carried in coolies or palankeens ; or if they prefer 
going on foot, their attendants hold the leaf of the talipot 
over their heads. When Uiey appear in public, or wait on 
Europeans, a numerow body either of their own servants 
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or of the peasants of their district are employed to carry 
their umbrellas and betel boxes. The latter are made very 
liandsome as if to denote the quality of the owner: they 
are usually of ivory, tortoise-shell, silver, or calamander wood 
inlayed. In their own hands they carry a small silver box, 
fesembling a watcli, to hold their chinam. 

In tlieir maimers the Mahohdrews are extremely aiiable, 
ind much more polite and engaging than the natives of 
the Continent of India. They are very partial to Euro- 
peans; and treat them both with candour and confidence ; 
nor do they look upon tliem with that suspicious eye, nor 
behave with that fewning and hypocritical servility wliich 
is so observable in the conduct of the Dubashes, and other 
Moors and Malabars towards Europeans. For these reasons 
the Dutch found it their interest to use them well on all 
occasions, and to grant them large indulgences and privileges. 
Our Government continues the same policy; and, by treat- 
ing them Mith confidence and gentleness, has secured their 
sincere esteem and attachment. 

The Mahondrews discover on all occasions a great desire 
to copy the mamiers of tlie Europeans, and in their address 
and conversation this predilection is particularly discernible, 
^lost of them speak the Dutch and Portuguese languages 
fluently, and many of them already begui to converse in 
English with -considerable fecility. 

They dress very richly, and by no means inelegantly ac- 
cording to the fashions of tliat country. Their dress is 
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|)ecu&ir to tbemnselves^ and secsiAs to combine ibe anckOBl 
European with the Asiatic It conabts of a kng wide coafe 
of fine cloth and a dmrk blue or ccimmi «oklur« with the 
buttons reachiag dowa all the way to the bottom^ and 
the cufi& wide like those of a former centuFjr^ The hMm^ 
holes are embroidered with gold or silver^ and the bottoiss 
the same or covered with lace* The vests are of whitd 
iowered calico^ singjb-breasted^ and with pockets after ^m 
old &sbion. They biitt<m at the collar like a sbirt, tkud*. 
as we have already observed in the descriptioli of <^ d^an 
worn by the better orders of the Cm||^es6» they serve both 
purposes of a shirt and waistcoat; the buttoos me alwajrs 
of gold or precious stones. In pSace of breecbosiK^ thejr 
wear a piece of white or coloured calico,, wrapped rotmd 
the waist and drawn together betwe^ the kg^ like loose 
trowsers. Across their slioulders they wear a broad belt ai 
gold or silver lace or embroidery work, to whidi ia attached 
a short curved sword or dagger, with a handle and scab- 
bard variously ornamented according to^ the foncy of the 
wearer. On their feet tliey have a kind of smuhd, but 
commonly go bare legged. They wear their hair fisrstened 
up in a bunch with several tortoise-sliell combs : sometimes 
thef chuse to go bare-headed ; at otlitr times they have 
on . a cap or hat of the ^ame materials as tliose worn by 
us, and only diiFering in shape ; the brim with them n 
turned up before and behind, and is entirely removed at 
the sides whicli are generally embroidered* The Maha Moaf 
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delier occasionally appears ' in a coat of crimson cloth ov 
velvet; and his dress in other respects corresponds to the 
numerous retinue w^ich always attends him. 

The Mahondrews are fond of magnificence, and seem 
anxious to' make a figure in the eyes of Europeans. It is 
at their wedding-feasts that they seem particularly anxious 
to exhibit their splendour, and the Europeans are often in- 
vited to these parties. I* have frequently been present at 
such feasts, which were indeed prepared witliout any regard 
to expence. A ball and supper given by the Maha Moodelier 
to celebrate his daughter's marriage with a. noble of the 
same class particularly attracted ray notice by the grand 
and expensive style in which it was conducted. The Governor 
and most of the oflScers of tlie garrison were present, as 
well as a great number of Dutch ladies and gentlemen; 
and as the company was toa large for any room to con- 
tain, a house was built and covered in for the purpose. 
In the course of the evening the Governor presented the 
Moodelier with a gold chain, as a testimony of the high 
sense entertained of his faithful and upright conduct in our 
service. 

The Moodeliers are of infinite use m preserving the obe- 
dience of the natives, and it is extremely fortunate that 
they are upon se good a footing with oimt countrjonen. The 
whole cast of Mahondrews, like the nobility of other 
conquered countries^ have transferred their pride from real 
power to the preservation of a fictitious pre-eminence ; and 
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m species of scrupulous honour ; and therefore it is easy, by 
paying a. proper deference to those objects which they 
most value, to procure their sincere attachment and assist- 
ance. 

The natural dispositions of the Cingkse are> as I have 
ahready observed, mild and httmane; and their morals, ex* 
cept in the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes, fer firom 
being depraved- It is to be lamented however that their 
minds labour so dreadfully under the influence of supersti- 
tious fears, and that their morality is not foimded on more 
rational principles. It is to be hoped that more attention 
will be paid to tlieir cultivation and improvement by our 
countrymen than their forriier masters, the Dutch and 
the Portugueze; who, [by their own avaiicipus and short- 
sighted policy, precluded themselves from receiving that sup- 
port from the natives which might still have maintained 
them masters of Ceylon. Many of the Cinglese have in- 
deed been converted to the Christian faith ; and part profess 
to be Roman Catholics, while others attend the Calvinist 
and Lutheran worship : but scarcely one of them undei^tands 
the fundamental principles of Christianity. It seemed suffi- 
cient to their former European masters, if tliey could be 
brought to practice the outward forms of the Christian wor- 
ship; and their apparent conversion was therefore more 
frequently to be regarded as a badge of tame submission 
than a redl improvement in religious and moral principles. 
A zealous effort on the part of our government to intio- 
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duce (mr learning and religion among the^ natives is the 
SEorest means of improving and consolidating our empire in 
the island. The higher orders of the Cinglese already afford 
an example of what that people may soon become by an 
intercoms Vith civilized society: many of them display 
minds capable of receiving the most polished and systematic 
education. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Mng of Candy $ dominions— Its divisions — Candy-^Dtg- 
liggy Near — litlemby Neur-^Anaerodgburro— Climate — ^oil-^ 
Circumstances which distinguish the Candians from the Cinglese. 

I Have now described the sea-coaiSt of Ceylon und it's 
inlmbitants. It is in these parts that we are principally t6 
look for the riches and advantages to be derived from the 
island. The possession of the interior might tend to the 

« 

security of ova dominion j and an improved mode of cul- 
tivation might make it capaUe <yi maintaining a much 
greater number of inhabitants; but these purposes may be 
as effectually attained by a friendly intercourse with the 
natives, as by a direct submission to our authority. Our 
Crovemment jrill doubtless avoid the errw of the former 
European masters of Ceylon, wlio wasted unprofitaWy in 
vain attempts to subdue the natives that time and those 
resource^ which might have rendered this island one of the 
most valuable colonies in the world. 

In a detached island, such as Ceylon, if any where, we 
miglit e3q)ect to find very little diversity in the nature of 
the eoimtry and the itu^s by which it were kihabited; 
and yet we are here pi-esented with tliree different dominiomr 
governed by different laws^ presenting the greatest variety 
of soil, climate, and cultivation, and possessed by three 
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distinct races which seem to have no original connexion 
with each other. In these parts which I have already de- 
scribed, the whole tone of manners is European; and even 
the Cinglese who inhabit there seem to have lost their most 
prominent native characteristics. The state of agriculture, of 
architecture and manufaptures along the coasts is so much 
derived from Europeans, that little of it can be attributed 
to the native cultivation of Ceylon. In the king of Candyig 
dominions, which occupy the greater part of the interior, 
the invasion of Europeans has, on the contrary, rather re- 
tarded tlian changed the progressive state of civilization and 
the arts. Several features of tlie native charapter have 
indeed undergone some alteration, from this .cause; and both 
from opposition and intercourse, the European maimers, 
modes of warfare, and arts, have in some degree become 
known to the Candians* 

Another part of the interior however is possessed by a 
race, who seem to have scarcely any thing in common 
either with the Candians or Europeans* The Bedahs in 
their woods and mountains still retain their primitive state 
of society, veiy little improved by intercourse with their 
neighbours which they anxiously avoid. 

The possession and manners of these two races, the Can- 
dians and Bedahs, come, now to be considered. If the 
information which we have been able to obtain hitherto on. 
those subjects be still limited and insufficient to satisfy 
curiosity 9 it is however so far extended^ as to enable us to. 
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judge how far they can be rendered of* advantage to the 
coloDyJ Many &buIous stories are told of the interior and 
its inhabitants^ which might have indeed amused tlie reader, 
but which at the same time might have misled him. I 
have only advanced such facts as I either knew to be true 
from my personal knowledge, or which I found to be con- 
sistent with the opinion of the best informed. Several ad- 
ditional particulars relative to the country and manners 
Gjf the Candians will be found in the journal of an Em- 
bassy to the court of Candy subjoined to tliis volume. 

The interior of the island, owing to the jealousy of the 
Dutch, has been little explored by Europeans; and any 
traveller who might have obtained the permission of the 
Dutch to visit it, could not have executed his . purpose 
from the jealousy of the natives- Since the Candians have 
been driven by their invaders into the mountains of the 
interior, it has been tlieir policy carefully to prevent any 
European from seeing those objects which might tempt the 
avat-ice of his countrymen, or from observing the approaches 
by which an army could penetrate tlieir mountains. If an 
European by any accident was carried into their territories^ 
they took every precaution to prevent him from escaping; 
and the goaj-ds stationed every where at the approaches, 
joined to the wide and pathless woods which divide the 
interior from the coast, rendered su<ih an- attempt almost 
completely desperate. Whtn an ambassador was sent from 
an)^ Europeaji government to the King of Candy, he was 
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latched with all that skricfcDess aiid jealousy] which the 
suspictovB temper of uncirilized nations dictates; and from 
an account subjoined to this volume of an embassy wbich 
I attended to the court of tlmfc monarch, it will be seea 
1k)w careful the natives were to prevent strangers from 
making any observatiooB, Mr- Boyd^ who about twenty 
years* ago went on a similar embassy » was watched with 
tlie same particular circumspection; and has therefore been 
able to add little to imr stock of knowledge concerning 
the interior- 

The dominions of the native prince are comjrfetely cut 
off on all sides from those oC the £urc^)eaiis by almost 
impenetrable woods and mountains. The jpasses which lead 
throu^ these to the coasts are extremely sleep And dii^ 
ficult, and scarcely known fsven by the imti^'es themselves. 
As soon as we advance from ten to twenty miles from the 
coasts a country presents itself greatly differing from the 
sea-coast botli in soil, climate, and appeai^nce. After as- 
cending the mmmtains and passing the woods, we -find 
ourselves in tlie midst oi a country not advanced many 
stages beyond tlie first state of improvement, and wliich we 
are astonished to find in the neighbourhood of the highly 
cultivated fields which smround Columbo. As we advance 
towards the centre of the island^ the coxmtry graduadty rises, 
and the woods and mountains which separate the several 
parts of the country become more steep and impervious. 

It is in tli0 midst pf these &stnesses tliat the native 
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Prince stillj presenreg those remains of territory i^id powejr 
\*hich have been left him by successive invaders. His do* 
minions are now much reduced in size; for bestides the 
whole of the sea^coasts which were of any value, the Dutch^ 
in their various attacks during tlie last cei|iury, have contrived 
to get into their power eveiy tract fVom which they could 
derive either emolument or security. Those provinces which 
itill remain to him axe Nourecakiva and Hotcourfy towards 
the north and north-west; while Matuly, comprehending 
the districts of Bintana, Velas, and Panoa> with a few 
others J occupies those parts more to the eastward. To the 
south*>east lies Ouvah, a province of some note, and giv-^ 
tng the king one of his titles. The western parts lire 
cliiefiy included in the provinces of Cotemal and Hotter- 
acorley* These different provinces are subdivided into corles 
ar districts, and entirely belong to the native prince. It 
is needless to recount the names of fiiose divisions which 
stretch towards the sea-coast, and are now chiefly in our 
possession. 

In tlie highest and most centrical part of the native 
kii^s dominions lie the eorles or counties of Oudanour and 
Tatanour, in which are situated the two principal cities. 
These counties take the pre-eminence of all the rest, artd 
are both better cultivated, and more populous than any of 
the other districts, and are distinguished by the general 
name of Cond^ Udda ; * cond^ or eand^ in the native lan^ 
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guage isignifying a mountain, and vddu the greatest or 
highest. 

' This province of Conde Udda is even more inacessible 
thai! the others, and forms as it were a separate kingdom 
of itself. On every side it is surroimded by lofty moim- 
tains covered with wood, and the paths by which it is 
entered seem Uttle more than the tracts of wild beasts. 
Guards are stationed all around to prevent both entrance 
jand escape; for defence they might seem entirely super- 
fluous, did we not recollect that the perseverance of the 
Dutch overcame all these obstacles, and forced a way into 
the very centre of this natural fortification. 

In the district of Tattanour lies Candy the royal resi- 
dence and the capital of the native prince's dominions. It 
is situated at the distance of eighty miles from Columbo, 
and twice as far from Trincomalee, in the midst of lofty 
and steep hills covered with thick jungle. The narrow and 
difficult passes by which it is approached are intersected 
with thick hedges of thorn; and hedges of the same sort 
are drawn round the hills in the vicinity of Candy like 
lines of circumvallation. Through them the only passage 
is by gates of the same thorny materials, so contrived as 
to be drawn up and let down by ropes. When the Can^ 
dians are obliged to retreat within these barriers, they cut 
the ropes, and then it is impossible to force a passage 
except by burning down the gates^ which from their greea 
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state^ • aiid tlie constant annoyance of the enemy sheltered 
beliind them, would prove an enterprise of time and difl&* 
culty; These hedge-rows form the chief fortifications of 
Candy. The Mali*vagonga also nearly surrounds the hill 
on which it stands: the river is here broad, rocky, and 
rapid; a very strict guard is kept on it, and every 
one who passes or repasses is closely, watched and ex- 
amined. 

The city c itself is a poor miserable-looking place, surrouded 
by a miid wall of no strength whatever. It has been 
several times burnt by Europeans, and, was once deserted 
by the king, who retired to a more inaccessible part of his 
dominions. It is upon occasion of. the embassy of Greneral 
Maqdowal, an acx^ount of wliich is subjoined to this volume^ 
th?tt any information concerning the present state of Candy 
has been obtained; and even then it could be little more 
than guessed at, as the embassador and hi^ suite were 
admitted only by torch-light, and always retired before^ 
break of day. From what could tlien . be observed, the 
city consists of a long straggling street . built on the de- 
clivity of a., hill ; the houses mean, and low> but with their 
foundations raised in such a manner, above the kvel of thd 
street that they appear quite lofty to passengers. The rea- 
son of this extraodinary taste is to enable the king to hold 
his assemblies of the people and to. have his elephant and 
buffetlo fighte in the street, without interfering with the 
houses. When the king passes along the street, noneib£ 
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tbe inftabiteftis are aQoived to iq[q)etir before ttidr hoQiel» 
^ %h^ |iaths ton a ievei mth them, as tint \foald be &t-» 
tended with tiie heinoos iiudeGOnim of placing a sublet 
liigh^ tlmn tlie prinoe iiesoetided of tbe s^un. 

At the upper ekid taf this ^street, stands tlie paIaoe> a 
^)O0r nlaision fbt* th^ abode of a kin|^. It is surrounded 
with high irtxme wallst^ and coosists of tw^ squares^ one 
within the other. In the inner of these are tlie toifpSi 
fapfetrtiaeBts, akid it is there that tiie <x>i:irt is held and 
audiiiences given. Tiie exterior <A tibe palace afid the re^ 
of die cft^ cobM be but very pertkdiy obsenml by those 
who attended <S»ienl MacdowaU owiag to the pressure of 
the cxi(^d> and the da2eling geare of tl^ torches. By every 
90oount mdeed wbidi I haye heard^ Candy comtaiais nothii^ 
wbrdi^ of n()tice> and froofei the want of either wealtti or in^ 
dustry ateong ithe inhabitaaiits it is not indeed to be expected 
tliat any thing could be net with in this «tragg&ig village 
to ^attract idie s^en^n of the travetkar. 

The loext city in point of importance to Candy is Digli^y 
l^^air, whidi Ues to the eastward of the capital about ten 
or twelve miles> and in the direction of our fort of 
Batacolo« The dstrict around Bigii^y Neur is still more 
wild^ barren^ and impenetrable than that which surrounds 
Candy, it is on ibis rery «cco«mt that it has been chosen 
at times as a royid residence: at one period when the 
king uras driven out of Candy, aitd liis capital burnt, he 
iocmd here •& vetreat to iv^iicb no European army has even 
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been able to penetrate. A few vUlages are scattered amo^ 
the surroomding hills ; and * in tliose places where the woods 
leave some clear space, the soil though barren produces 
rice. • 

About six or seven miles south of jCandy lies the town of 
Nilemby Neur, which has also at times afforded a retreat 
tQ the king: he has here a palace and store^iouses. The 
remains o^ several other towns aise found in various parts 
of the country. On the road from Candy to Trineomalee 
stood the town of Aletty Neur, where the king kept 
stores of ^ain and other provisions. This however as well 
as many other towns was burnt to the ground by tl» 
Portugueze; and nothing is now left but the remaim of 
some temples and pagodas ' to testify that such places ever 
were in existence. 

The ruins of some towns, which appear to have been 
both larger .and better built than those hitherto described, 
prove that the kingdom of the Candians was once in a 
more flourishing condition, and gradually tending by the 
natural course of things to civilization and opulence, when 
\he invasion of Europeans deprived them of all those means 
by which they could have access to foreign nations, and an 
opportunity of importing either arts or manners into their 
own. In tlie nothern part of the kingdom lies the province 
of Noure Calava, where the ruins of the once famous and 
splendid city of Anurodgburro ore still discovered. It' 
stands almost at the northern extremity of the Candiaa 
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dominions, and borders on the province of Jafhapatam. la 
former ages this was. the residence of the kings of Ceylon; 
and has long been the place of their burial* Owing to its 
being at a distance from Candy, ^nd the terrors of a barbarous 
court, it is much frequented by priests and other Cinglese, 
who come here to pay devotion to their saints. It was here 
that the stately temples and pagodas of the Ceylonese 
worsliip formerly stood, as appears by the massy pillars and 
hewn stones which still remain. The Portuguese, bowe^T^, 
made themselves masters of the to^vn, and found in it more 
objects for their ravages tlian they had hitlierto met with 
in the other parts of the island. They pulled down without 
remorse tlie religious edifices with which it was adorned, and 
transported the choicest of the materials to fortify Columbo 
and the other towns which they erected on the sea-coasts. 
This act of sacrilege tended more than any other thing to 
alienate the minds of the natives; and the Ceylonese still 
record it with horror. 

The whole of the king's country, with the exception of th^ 
plains around Anurodgburro, present a constant interchange 
of steep mountains and low vallies. The excessive thickness 

* 

of the woods, which cov^r by far the greatest portion of the 
country, causes heavy fogs and unwholesome damps to pre- 
vail. Every evening the fogs fall with the dose of day, and 
are not again dissipated till the sun lias acquired great, 
power* The vallies are in general marshy, full of springs, 
and excellently adapted for the cultivation of rice and rear- 
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ing of cattle. These advantages, however, are greatly coun- 
teracted by the unhealthiness of the climate in these parts 
after the rainy season. The principal difference between the 
climate of the interior and • tliat of the coasts, is occasioned 
by the stagnation of the atmosphere in the former. The 
depth of the vallies and the thickness of the woods conspire 
to prevent the free circulation of air; and hence the night is 
constantly attended with excessive cold damps, which are sue- 
ceeded by days equally noxious from their hot and sultry 
vapours.. An European on coming into the interior is very 
liable to catch the hill or jungle fever. It is a disease re- 
sembling our ague and intermittent fever,^ and never leaves 
the person attacked, if he does not immediately change his 
residence to the sea-coast, where the climate is more cool 
and refresliing by day^ while it is free from tlie cold and 
damps of tlie night. 

The coimtry of Candy can never receive any improvement 
from internal navigation. Several large rivers indeed inter- 
sect it; but these during the rainy season are rendered so 
rapid and impetuous by the torrents which fall into them 
from the surrounding hills> that no boat can venture upon 
them; while in the opposite season they are almost com- 
pletely dried up. The Malivagonga, which is the largest of 
these rivers, rises at the foot of Adam's Peak, a high mountain 
to the south-west of Candy, and taking a north-east direction, 
nearly surrounds the capital, and at length falls into the sea 
at Trincomalee. The Mulivaddy, the next principal river 
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takes its rise at a small distance from the other> and runs 
towards the west coast. There are a variety of other rivers, 
which rise from the hills in various parts of the countiy: 
although these be not navigable, yet if properly attenckd to^ 
they miglit be employed to the greatest advantage in fertili- 
zing the country. 

The rainy seasons vary in different parts of the interior. 
The south-west quarter is subject to tlie influence of the 
western monsoons, while tlie north-east is but slightly touclied 
by tliose from the opposite quarter. The high range of 
mountains whidi runs across the country of Candy, seems to 
ihvide the island into two different climates: it has been a 
continued droi^ht on one side of them for years, while it 
has rained on the other without intermission. The eastern 
iMurts are by no means so subject to the uifluence of the 
monsoons as those to the west, and are consequently much 
less deluged with rains. The seasons in the mountains of 
the interior are regulated by different laws, and do not ex- 
actly correspond to either of the monsoons. Among them it 
rains incessantly during the months of March and April, at 
which period it is dry in the lowlands. 

As I have already given a description of the Ceylonese in 
general, and pointed out the particular characteristics of the 
Cinglese, a few peculiar circumstances are all that roquire to 
be noticed of the maimers of the Caiidians. The excessive 
jealousy which tlie latter entertain of £ur(^>eans and tl^ir 
connexions, has indeed hitherto rendered every attempt to 
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ebtain accurate information concerning tliem almost com- 
pletely abortive* It might be naturally imagined that this 
information could, have been obtained by means of the Cin- 
glese in tlie European dominions ; but the intercourse between 
the two branches of the nation is more completely cut off 
than that between any of the most savage and hostile" tribes 
in North America. Even during the intervals of peace jio 
commimication is opened, nor is there any attempt on eiflier 
side to carry on a secret traffic or <x)rreqpondence witli the 
other. The policy of tlie Dutch therefore succeeded so for 
as to rendar the Candians completely isolated, and t)0 make 
them look with apprehension and hostile jealousy on tlje 
approach of a strangei\ 

As I have already observed, the state of constant hostility^ 
in which the Candians have so long continued with the 
]&uropeans, and the independence which their mountains 
enable them to maintain, have rendered the lines of their 
character ; more bold and prominent, while the subjection and 
tranquillity of the . lowlanders have greatly softened the more 
rugged traits of their natural disposition. Altliough the Can- 
dians are governed with the most complete despotism, yet 
as theif prejudices and customs are shared and respected by 
their monarchs, they are proud of being free from a foreign 
yoke, and slaves only to a master of their own race. They 
look upon the Cinglese in our service as a m^in, despicable 
race, who barter their liiatural rights for peace and pro- 
tection. The Candians in their .appearance retain an air ojf 
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haughtiness and gravity; they axe at the same time more 
courteous and polite, as wIdUi as more crafty and treacherouaf 
than their countrymen of the lowlands. They are also ac- 
counted more athletic, and superior both in shape and comfH 
tenance. As tlu^y are accustomed from their in£atncy to bear 
arm^ and watch at the di£Serent posts where any danger is 
apprehended, they early acquire a military air which is of 
itself su£Gicient to distinguish them from the Cinglese. Their 
houses are also neater and better constructed, though of the 
same materials and furnished quite alike. 

The dress of the higher orders of the Candians consisCa 
oi several folds of cotton cloth, or calico drawn close round 
their waists ; while another piece of the same, after being 
^ftapped roimd the body, has the one end tucked up at the 
badk, while the other is drawn together between the legs^, or 
hm^ straight down to the ancles. Their arms, shoulders, 
and chest,' are bare. On their heads they wear a sort of 
Oap, or turban, of a shape peculiar to fihemselws: it has na 
resemblance to that worn by the natives of tlie continent or' 
the Cinglese; it is broad and fiat at top and narrow towards 
l^e lower part, and is stifiened with conjee, a species of 
starch made of rice. Over their shoulders, car round thehr 
waiti^ts, they w^ear a belt, to which a dagger or short hanger 
is siuspendsd:. A purse, like tliat in^ the <^ess of t^ Scotst 
Highlarafersy is. worn, before th^m, and is. employed to hold 
betel-lea4 afeka-nuks^ and tobacco. They have, however, 
cMiiuaoiBJy a. boy ta attend th^u wiih a box of ivory or 
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tortoise-shell replenished with these materials. An umbrella 
of the talipot leaf is their constant and necessary attendant 
when they walk abroad m the day time- They all weaf 
rings on their fingi^; few of them in their ears^ as this is 
one of tliose indifferent articles in which the king shews his 
supreme authority by entering his royal prohibition. The 
chief distinction in the dress of the higher orders among the 
Candians and tbe Cinglese, is in the form of the cap^ and 
the immense quantity of cloth worn round the waist by the 
form^. 

• The appearance of the tower orders among both is in 
every respect the same^ only that the difference in Uie shapse 
of the cap is still observable. Of the Candian men in gene* 
ral it may be said that they are better drest tlmn the Cin^ 
glese> as well as fairer in the complexion. 

It may seem strange, that after having lived upwards of 
three years on the island, and after having ti^versed the in- 
terior even to the capital, I should still be able to describe 
the Candian women only from the report of others. Such, 
however, was the watchful suspicion of that people, that 
during the whole progress of the embassy, not one female 
was permitted to fell in our way. This is one of the strong- 
est proo& of the apprehension which the conduct of tlie 
.Dutch has excited among the Candians, as they are hy no 
means particukry jealous of their women, and certainly kept 
them wit of si^t merely from a fear of intelligence being 
communicated to the Europeans* l?toitk the enquiries which I 
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have repeatedly made, I never could learn that there is any 
material difference either in the manners, appearance, or dress 
of. the Candian and Cinglese women. 

The Candians are divided into different casts, which take 
precedence of each other accx)rding to the most scrupulous 
regulations. The fust class comprises the nobles: these ac- 
count it their chief glory to keep their high blood uncon- 
taminated, and for this reason never intermarry with those 
of an inferior rank. If a woman of this cast were foimd to 
have degraded herself by connexion of any kind with a man 
of a lower cast, her life would be the forfeit. By this regu- 
lation they boast that their blood is preserved pure to the 
latest posterity. This cast, as among the Cinglese, is known 
by the name of Hondrews; and the dress among both is the 
same. The Cinglese Hondrews^ however, under our govern- 
ment, have begun to relax a little in the strictness of their 
ideas of blood ; and connexions are sometimes formed among 
them with inferiors without beii^ attended by lasting infeimy. 

The next rank to the nobles includes artists, juch as paint- 
ers, and what is accounted the better sort of artificers, such 
as smiths, carpenters, and goldsmiths. The dress of this cast 
is nearly the same with that . of the Hondrews ; but they are 
not permitted to eat with the nobles, or at all to mix in 
their society. 

Those who are employed in what are esteemed the lower 
occupations of barbers, potters, washers, weavers, &c. form 
a third cast, with which the common soldiers rank. 
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The fourth cast includes the peasantry, and labourers of 
all descriptions, who either cultivate the lands for themselves, 
or are hired out to work for others. The preference given 
to artificers above both the husbandmen and the soldiers, 
is a very uncommon feet in the arrangement of tlie casts, 
and peculiar to Ceylon. The circumstance bespeaks a degree 
of civilization, and a love for the arts, which certainly do 
not correspond with the present state of these islanders, 
although by no means inconsistent with the architectural 
remains of better days, which in some parts have escaped the 
ravages of time and the foe. 

All these four casts, according to the Indian customs^ 
continue unmingled : the son pursues the profession of his 
fether from generation to generation, and love as well as 
ambition is confined to the cast in which a man happens to 
be bom. But besides these casts> there is here as in other 
parts of India, a wretched race of outcasts^ the martyrs from 
age to age of this barbarous and unnatural institution. Those 
who by any crime, or neglect of superstitious rites> have, 
according to the decree of the priests, forfeited their cast, 
are not only condemned to infemy themselves, but their chil- 
dren end childrens* children to all generations are supposed to 
share in the guilt and contamination. No one of another 
cast will intermarry with them ; they are allowed to exercise 
no trade or profession, nor to approach any of the human 
race but the partners of their misery; nay if 'they even by 
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accident touch any thing, it is reckoned polluted and accursed. 
Aj4 they are not allowed to work, tlicy are obliged to beg 
continually for sustenance, and thus from generation to gene* 
ration become a dead weight on society. As Uiese wretched 
people are by the iron sceptre of superstition already degraded to 
a state which cannot be exceeded in vileness and infamy, and 
caimot by any good conduct ever retrieve their condition; so 
tliey have no restraint to prevent them from being guilty of 
the most detestable ci'imes. It would certainly be an object 
worthy the attention of any government to attempt convert^ 
ing this lost body of men to some useful purpose; and it is 
plain that the dispelling their superstitious notions by the 
introduction of another system of religion, must be the first 
step towards effecting this salutary improvement. 

These people of no cast are obliged to pay the lowest of 
the other Candians as much respect and reverenc6 as eastern 
servility ordains tlie latter to pay to the king. As tradition 
among barbarous nations never wants a legend to accoxmt 
for the origin of every institution, the cruelty exercised 
towards tlie outcasts is justified by the recital of a crime 
said to have^ been anciently committed by tliem. It is told 
that this race of people once formed a particular cast^ who 
were employed as the king's hunters ; that upon some provo- 
cation they supplied his •table with human flesh in place of 
venison ; and that upon the discovery ^f this atrocious act» 
the king doomed them to be outcasts from society for ever* 
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This ridiculous fable, I mention merely to shew the extent 
to which the natives of the island imagine the king entitled 
to carry his authority. 

The nature of the government and the military and civil 
establishments form a very considerable part of what is most 
renmrkable among the Candians; and is, perhaps, the most 
important topic of enquiry to Europeans* I shall therefore 
endeavour to present my readers with a full account of thi& 
subject. . 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Civil and Military Establishments of the kingdom of Candy. 

The Govemmeut of Candy is an absolute despotism, and 
any resistdnce to the will of the kuig without power to 
maintain it, is sure to be attended with immediate destruc- 
tion. In spite of these circumstances, however, the natives 
look upon certain fundamental laws and regulations, existing 
among them from time immemorial, as the real depositaries 
of supreme power ; and they maintain that if the king ven- 
tures to encroach upon these, he is amenable to the justice 
of his country as well as the meanest subject. Some instances 
of kings who have been deposed and put to death> are cited 
in support of this idea; although it is evident that as long 
as the whole force of tlie state is vested in the king, and as 
long as there is no counterbalancing power opposed to him, 
it is a successful rebellion alone that can bring, liim to justice. 
The whole doctrine, in fact, serves only to give a liandle to 
any minister or officer, who finds himself sufficiently powerful 
and ambitious to depose his master. An instance of this 
kind occurred in the fete of the late king of Candy. His 
Adigar, or prime minister, having formed a large party, and 
conceiving that he could govern more absolutely a creature 
of his own making, than the monarch who had exalted 
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himself, deposed and put to death his master, and then 
procured a stranger to be elected in his room. 

Wliat may seem as inconsistent \iath the despotic powers 
of the king of Candy, the monarchy is completely elective 
by the fundamental laws of the country, and where a depo- 
sition takes place, these laws are usually acted upon. It is 
in the power of the people to put aside the next branch of 
the royal family, and to elect the more distant, or even a 
sti^anger. The present king, Avho was elected through the 
influence of the Adigar, I have already mentioned, is a na- 
tive of the island of Ramiseram, on the Malabar coast^ 
opposite Manaar. His only claim to the succession, except 
the power of the minister, was his descent from a female 
branch of the royal family. When the last king lias no 
immediate descendents, and where the hereditary right lies 
between equi-distant males and females, the preference by the 
Candian laws, is given to the female branch. In the present 
instance, however, there were two other of the native princes 
who advanced claims of nearer alliance to the crown. 
They came during my residence \at Columbo to lay their 
pretensions before Governor North, and to implore his inter- 
ference and protection. It is evident, however, that as long 
as we can preserve terms of amity with the ruliog prince, it 
is by no means our interest to enquire into the merits of 
any claims which may be advanced to his crown. 
. The people do not consider themselves in their election 

Kk 
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boimd to bestow the inonaxchy on a branch of the royaf 
femily ; but think they are completely at liberty to elect 
either a native or a foreigner, though nowise connected with 
the royal blood. The tlirone, however, has in general, beeii> 
for many ages possessed by the ancient Candian royal &mily,. 
whidi is now very nearly extinct. 

There appears to be no fixed regulation for conducting 
tiie election ; and what is called the choice of the people 
may very justly be supposed to mean merely the coaisent oi 
the ruling, party at the time. There have been a number of 
absurd stories told fty some voyagers with regard to the 

■ 

method pursued by the Candians in the election of a king* 
r had^ an opportunity of enquiring particularly into the fouiH 
dation of the^ tales £rom. some of the principal and best 
informed. Candians whom I met at Sittivacca and Ruanelli. 
It has been said that when the Candians were about to dect 
a^ king^ the whole people of the kingdom were assembled fot 
that purpose, and the candidates, together with an elephantt 
produced before them. The elephant was then made the 
arbiter, of the throne, and the first of the candidates before 
whom he stopt, and made obeisance,, of his own. accord aad 
without being anywise instructed to it, was looked upoa a» 
the most pcoper person; to enjoy the sovereign, dignity, aiid 
W9i& accordingly elected, without &rther contest. This story 
has long been current on the island, and; is stiE bdieved l^ 
maxxy residing there ; and. yet upon; enqpiiing' into the Jbct 
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among 4he best informed CandianB, they assured me fhat no 
«Qch ceiremonial had ever taken place. 

The king of Candy yields to no eastern prince in the 
number and extravagance of his titles. I once had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a long piece of parchment on which 'they 
•were inscribed ; but although I liad procured a copy of them, 
I am convinced tliat few of my readers, even the greatest 
fnroficients in herttldry, would have taken the troubte to nread 
it. For several of his titles, the king seems to have been 
indebted to the Portuguese and Dutch, who were extremely 
liberal in repaying him wifli these for any corner of his 
dominions which they found it convenient to appropriate ^to 
their own use. His 'Candian Majesty is usually deigned 
Emperor of Ceylon, King of Cam^ and Ja&apatam, Prince 
descended from the polden Smi, whose kingdotafi 'and city of 
Cancfy is higher than any o^r, and before whom all otliecs 
•must feU prostrate ; Prince of Ouva, Duke over the seven 
provinces and codes on fiie east. Marquis of Duramnro and 
^the four dories, LoM of Cohraibo and Galle, Lord of the 
sea-ports of Nigumbo, Caltura, and Matura, to wliom the 
island of Manaar and Calpenteen belong ; Lord of the fishery 
of pearls, to whom all precious stones belong ; lie before whom 
^ephants bow : these with a long string of otheits of the same 
sort are always added i:o his Mcyesty's address. Many of 
tthem were evidently invented by his European neighbours to 
Hmuse him with an imaginary sovereignty while they had tbe 
actual possession. 

K K 2 
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These lofty titles are attended with correspondent rever- 
ence on the part of his own subjects. No one dares 
approach him without prostrating himself three several times 
before the throne, each time repeating a long string of 
his Majesty's titles with the utmost fervour. No one even of 
the highest rank is allowed to cough, or spit in his pre- 

» 

sence. Every one is silent before him, nor does any one 
even in a whisper venture to address another. The solenm 
gravity of his nobles when admitted into the royal pre* 
sence, altogether corresponds with the greatness of the 
occasion. The chief Adigar or Prime Minister is the only 
person who is permitted to stand in the royal presence ; and 
even he is obliged to be some steps lower than his Majesty, 
as no one dares be on a level with him who is descended 
from the Sun, as all the kings of Ceylon are supposed to Jbe. 
The business of state is transacted between the king and 
the Adigar in low whispers, so as not to be overheard 
by any one present; and any message .from his Majesty 
to the others is conveyed in the same manner by the 
Adigar. 

This extreme caution to pievent the smallest appearance 
of equalization with royalty, is not confined alone to 
the court, and to those who aj^roach his person. Restrain- 
ing edicts for the same purpose are attached to indifferent 
things throughout the kingdom. No one, for instance, is 
allowed to whiten the walls of his house or to cover the 
roof with tiles, as these are privileges reserved exclusively 
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to the monarch. In writing a letter and foldhig it up, no 
one is allowed to adc^t the method peculiar to his 
majesty, 

This very excess of r«pect, wliich seems calculated to 
raise him so high above all his subjects, has the effect of 
greatly diminishing his personal power. As the Adigar is the 
only organ of his will, and almost the only one who has any 
access to his person, that minister has evidently the power 
of issuing what mandates he pleases, and preventing any 
complaints from reaching the throne. The present Adigsur is 
a man of great connexions and intrigue, and in addition to 
the usual power attached to his office, • he has also tlie 
merit of having raised the reigning sovereign to the throne. 
From these circumstances, the Minister engrosses the whole 
^government of the kingdom, while tlie prince lias little 
more left him than the name of royalty. 

The kingdom of Candy has entailed upon .it all the evils 
of an absolute monarchy: the lower orders are oppressed 
by the great Chiefs; and these in their turn are fleeced by 
the sovereign. Mr. Knox gives a terrible pictui:e of the 
tyranny exercised by the prince who reigned during his 
captivity: but whether from the fear of a revolt which 
he experienced, or from a cliange of circumstances, /the 
kings of Candy since his time have conducted thenasdves 
with much more mildness towards their subjects. The fear 
of the Europeans, who iare always ready to be called in 
to the assistance of the rebellious, has no doubt contributed 
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greatly ^o prevent the excesses of arbitrary government. 
The -present king is by fitr the mildest prince that h«» 
ever hitherto reigned over the Candians, He appears to 
be much attached to iis> although tlie Adigar is said to 
look upon us with a jeadous eye. 

The king of Candy affects to be the greatest piince in 
the ^vihole worlds suid endeavouis^ by the state rhe rmii^ 
^tains to ^make good his pretensions. He is the only prince 
in India, 0r, as 4he Candians iaell you, in the •whole workU 
•who wears a crown. 

When the king appears lin pnUic, he is always attended 
^hh what in the eyes of a Candian appears ms^iificenaEi, 
although to an European it may seem scarcely deserving 
iibat name. He seldom snakes use of a horse or elephant^ 
1>ut is generally carried in a palankeen. A number of his 
guards and persons of the £rat rank always accompany hinx; 
'while a profusion of Jags and *streamers of white calico 
or cloth, are carried before the. procession. In these are 
paints or wove of a rad colour iigures of the sim, of 
elephants, tygers, dragons, and many other hideous creatures. 
The rid^st of them, however, though 9ufiScient to dazzle 
^the natives of Candy, are no better than the colours of ^ 
tnardfiing regim^rt. 

Loud noise, whicfa 9eems to enter into all the ideas of 
grandeur among a barbarous people is never omitted in the 
'littin of the monarch. His ;progress ris always attended by 
a number of peitformers on various instruments^ sudi ^a 
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tomrtoms, or druair of various sizes, shrill and squalling 
clarionets, pipes, flagelets, a sort of bagpipes, and pieces 
(if brass and' iron jingled by way of triangles. The dis- 
cordant noise produced by all these, sounded and clashed 
at. once, without the smallest attention to time or harmony, 
is extremly disagreeable to the ears of a European. 

But the most remarkable attendants of the monarch are a 
set of people furnished with long whips of a peculiar 
kind^ who keep running before the procession witli strange 
gestures like madmen^ to clear the way, and announce the 
approach of the king. The whips are made of hemp, coya^ 
grass, or hair, and consist of a thong or lash from eight; 
to twelve feet long without any handle. Tlie loud noise^ 
which the forerunners produce with their whips, as ^ell a3 
the dexterity with which they avoid touching those wJio comfr 
in their way, is truly astonishing; although an European, 
from the indiscriminate manner ia which they appear to 
deal their lashes, cannot help feeling alaniied for \m safety. 
in all iiie interviews which the eml«flsy I attended had 
at the court of Candy, the ceremony of the whip-cracfcers; 
was never omitted, to tibe great annoyance of oui? troops, 
who were very sulky and displeased oui the oceasiofiu In- 
deed it was impassible for the. men under arms^ to attdndf 
to what they were about while tiieie king w£ip» weue fcep*, 
oontinually braxidisiung and cracking about their ears;; audi 
ftir my own part, although I wasi well convinced ©f tlie? 
dexterity of tiiose wha wielded them^ yet I could not 
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help expecting every moment to come in for my share of 
chastisement. 

The civil and military establishment of Candy is adjusted 
to the despotic form of its government, and promotion and 
appointment of all sorts depend wholly on the pleasure of 
the prince. The institution of casts, however, is preserved 
inviolable, and officers of a certain rank must always be 
chosen out of a certain class- White men rank with tho 
highest. The regular troops, or standing army, do duty 
in the interior, and are kept near the person of the king, 
while the defence of the frontiers is entrusted to the adjoining 
inhabitants, who compose a sort of militia, and are obliged 
lo keep constant watch over the entrances into the country. 
The various officers under the king have various privileges 
according to their rank. 

The highest officers of state are the Adigai-s, or Prime 
Ministers. They are two in number, and may be said to 
share all the power of the court between them. I have 
already mentioned the causes which render the power of the 
present Chief Adigar so formidable; but even at other times 
these officers have afforded much cause of fear and jealousy 
to the monai^ch. To counteract any dangerous designs which 
their too preponderating influence might inspire^ it is tha 
policy of the king to appoint the two Adigars of different 
dispositions and opposite Actions, and thug prevent an uniou 
which might overwhelm him. The distractions which these 
{bring interests must always produce^ and the constant and 
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anxious attention which tlite king must bestow in keeping up 
a balance between them^ form part of the miseries entailed 
on a despotic monarchy^ which cannot subsist without em- 
ploying such ^instruments as may every moment be converted 
to, its own destruction. 

The Adigars are the supreme judges of the realm; all 
caus^ may be brought before them, and it is they who 
give final judgment. An appeal indeed lies from their^ 
sentence to the, king himself; but as they alone possess the 
royal ear, it is both difficult and dangerous to assert this 
privili^e, and every one is more, willing to acquiesce in their 
decision, than to hazard an appeal which is likely to be , 
attended with worse consequences tlian tiie grievance he com-, 
plains of. 

The Adigars are possessed of all those privileges and im- 
munities which may be supposed to accompany their unlinpiited . 
power; and in order to approach as nearly to royalty as 
possible, they have also their particular badge which is 
allowed to no other person. Their peculiar distinction con- 
sists in a certain number of officers attached to their train, 
who carry a sort of staves of a particular shape, and ^. seal 
of hard clay, which are considered as tokens of tlie Adigar's 
commission, and when presented along with any niandate 
flever foil to . procure immediate obedience. 

The embassies to the European government at Columbo, 
are ; entrusted to these Prime Ministers ; and they are also^ 
charged with the reception of our ambassadors. I have had 

Ll 
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freqttent occasion to see both , the AcJigars at CoKimbo. They 
are portly goo4 looking men. 5*het one of them "Rppeftred 
much more attached to our gofvenmient than the other; 

The officers next in r&nk tQ the Adigars aare the DisKiuvas« 
They are the Governors of the corles or dislriet^^ aiid are 
besides the principal military commanders; Their business is 
te attend the kirig*s jDcrson when required^ to collect the 
revenues, and see that good order and strict discipline be. 
ihaintained in their comnumds. But great as is the authority 
entrusted to these aod tihe- oth^r great <^cem of state over 
their Mow subjects, none of them ai« allowed to brfo^ any. 
one publickly to cafHtal pqnishflieni; without facst bringing 
the matter before the king, whose . exclusive prerogative it is 
to pronounce sentence of death- The power of the JDissauva. 
Udda, €t Comniaqder iin chief ctf the forces, id very great; 
smd this oMcer, having the complete dispo$al of the military, 
often becomes aii object of apprehension to the king. While 
I was at Cotoabo, it wa« erm said that the king had en-^^ 
tirely abolished the office, judging the power attached to it 
too great to be eutmsted in the hands of a sfingle individad. 
I had, however, afterwards an opportunity of finding * Ihis^ 
report anfoanded ttotA my own pergonal observation*, a& the' 
Pissauva Udda accompanied the Adigars to meet Ck^veitiof ' 
North, and was* received by the troops^ under; anns^^ The 
, Slissaifvas, m kmg as they hold their dSL^,. af« attowed by 
Hiie kh)g dr certain portion of land for their services; and 
t^ oftea besides sqw«ae the people under their comniand 
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unmercifully, voider pretence of ooUectii^ contributions for 
his MbjUs^. .- , 

l^ese great officers.- generally^ re«i4e at GC^urt> and person- 
ally attend upon tb)e king,, who ijs, per^iiaps;,^ {^id tp allow 
persooSr endowfed, with so much a#hprity. to retaain in their 
prpviaciw ^al)d have; im opportuaity ;of :QC>i|rjti|ig. ^polarity /i 
■As the Diw^pvfm, 4;bepeft«e> cannot attend in person, they 
have inleinor o(|Bcer^ lender them, who act ^tirely by their 
ordo^^ eitbier m eoUectiBg the king's rerames^ or ifi squeeze 
u% the pf)op)ie liar the emohiment of their patrons. These 
49pufy officers are known by the uames of Roterauts>, Vi--. 
^atvies, and Courlevidanies^ an4 ar^^ resident in ti^e different 
provinces and distr}ct;s: to which thegr are appo^ited« An 
i)i!ifmor rai)k of pffic^rs to. these is composes) of Conganies. 
.^i^^e^ &c« vho, holjd 1^^ s^m^ ftaj^l^os; h^^f as ^ among tlie 
^yigksei ^ ;%nd fiidfil ^p j duti^ of. ^Oinsliaybl^ ^ aad po^ 

c#cerf. ■ r M ••..,>■.' .V X :.,..:.;. ■. 

This whole plan of goverimv^it £ptrxro; a^ regular sjistem' of 
oppression, which falls with the severest weight on the lower 
ordeiis of the people -^ Few have the courage to appeal 
against the uryust extortion^ of the higher ranks, and few^ 
still meet. wiUi any redress. It i^ the policy of the king, in 
the true timid spirit of despotism^, to prevent any - g^od. 
UJ[ldersta^ding beti^een^ his- officers and the .peofpie they 
govern; iuid for this reasoo he is- by ; no mea^iS: <lispleased to. 
observe the former exasperating the latter against themselves- 
%;vopp^^n. Altibpugh the pensooa of, thepeaaantry be; in 
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some meaisure protected, yet their property is completely at 
the mercy of the rapacious ojficers of the court • • Tliey have 
long since been stript of every thing valuable, and many of 
them trust to the spontaneous fruits of their forests for a 
scanty subsistence, rather than cultivate fields whose produce 
must be shared with their oppressors- If a peasant chances by 
accident to find a precious stone of value, or is possessed of 
any thing of superior quality, even the fruit which he 
gathers, he is compelled to give it up to the king's officers; 
or if it be of such value that they are afraid to appropriate 
it to themselves, they compel the imfortunate possessor to 
travel up with it himself, and at his own charge, to the royal 
residence, where he is often obliged to remain several days 
in waiting at the palace-gate before his present is received, 
and he dares not before then ever think of departure. On 
this account a Candian peasant on lighting by accident on 
a precious stone,- will either destroy or leave it where it lies, 
rather than subject himself 'to the trouble and expence of 
carrying it to the royal residence. 

Hie principal revenues of the king consist of presents or 
contributions brought him by the people, or rather irregularly 
enforced by his officers, two or three times a year. These 
contributions consist of money, precious stones, ivory, elotb, 
com, fruit, honey, wax, arms, and other articles of their 
own manufacture, such a& spears, arrows, pikes, targets, tali- 
pot leaves, &c. 

Fear of the Europeans induces the kmg^ to practise the 
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same policy as the dread of his rapacious offli[:ers prodtices 
among his subjects. He pretends on all occasions to be very 
poor, although it is well known tliat his treasury is well 
stored with various articles of great value. The presents 
which he made our government in return for some very 
valuable ones he received from us, were extremely poor 
indeed. ^ 

The lower classes of the people, however, are not the only 
persons who feel the^burden of supplying the royal treasury. 
Upon certain festivals, which he observes in great state, all 
the Mahondrews and principal people are obliged to appear 
before him, and none must come empty-hinded. Before they 
are admitted to the royal presence, they deposit their gifts- 
at the palace gate, and are then received by the monarch 
according to the value of their oflfering. it is dangerous for 
them to keep back on these occasions, and the expected 
present is necessary for the security both of their persons and 
property. The dachemcy or gift, is always wrapt up in a 
white cloth, and carried on the head of him who presents it, 
eveii were it no bigger than the size of a nut. A white 

* 

cloth is particularly chosen, as this is the royal colour, and 
except on business belonging to the king, is never allowed to 
be employed. 

These statied periods of contribution, however, are not 
the only extortions practised on the Candian subjects. :Ther 
moment' in which the king's officers understand that any one 
is possessed of valuables^ is the signal for demanding a share 

6 
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for the. royat treasury ; and wtists aie frequently enjptpyed 
.'hy tbe, king to make hw;\ arms and, difiei-eot works in silver 
and gold, all at their owi^ e^l>eiic«. , ; , ■< 

. M the ^govermaent o£ €^dy ^ . cqinpletelji. despotic 
sev^^sulject is of a>nj:^e ■lea^i^ ^f.tUe, , cfJJ of the, sov- 
^jlfjgnk aod. as/ear o/ i^ jfijrppean?, ' Ifeeps . ^iBi, ;'>n'in>ia>Iy 
•on tlifi alert, all the Candians are held obliged to take 
arms, without diatinctioif at. bis coBimaad' i His regular 
troops, as he e^ls them, may consist of ttb^wtt twenty 
thousand men. 1 uras. led tq form .this coipputa^tiob from 
the circi^tance that. an army nearly ojf that number of 
liis regular troops met our. emha^y: vear Sittivaeca,. aod 
continued; within three • milea of .i^ during the- wbol^limQ 
we remained in the country. So great was hisi jealousy of 
Europeans, that I am conyi icient force 

was on this occasion asseni [ibonrhood^ 

and besides this regular arm} Jie- MiUti% 

of the country lay around i i. . 

According to the universal i iq dgire not 

venture to trust their, own s Iwaya keep 

alxuit his person a, body of J and others 

ijrho axe not h^ own natural sutgescts, fcut many . of them 
runaways from the Dutch. As these troops are entirely 
iinqonoected with the natives,. an,d depend solely ou; his &y«ur 
^r protC9tipn.. ;u>d preferi)ie;nt, he places h^ chi«f, eon^ 

«WS- '. . •.■.■,■;,:, , : 
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this corps of foreign ^imrd^i wfia do j^rjfetiial 
diity it the palAce, about eiglit the^and of his tegtilat 
troops' ahd a number of thfe-' iwjMeJs ilire K^pt quatt^f eti itt 
the neighboUrhoiod ' r^ady ifco 'Tie 'assemK^ at- rf • irttoinent*^ 
notice.- These trooffe/ though taHea Vegubird-/ MVe iielthei? 
arms nor cloaths to entitle them to that app^lafibti: T^iejr 
wear vhat drea they ^husCj 'and* arm ftfemsdlV&-MthTtoy 

* * • 

sort of weapons 'Ihey tka piroettre; So that wh6h iiSasembled^ 
th^y present nferely a ^ot^scjue grbujfie of tatt^rdeinalidns/ 
Their arihoUi- i» Mtogethtir • df a • faioti^ hatiire J spears, 
pikes, swords, targets, boWs and .iArr6#s; matclilocks, i^ith,;^ 
perhaps, a ihousahd fosetei dr ihuskets and bayoneb t ali 
these pifeces* of ahftoui^ wMch I saw Ttere in fei^ fetd 
©rder*, aiid their whole actebirtremeiite acd appfttfaiict li-^ 
dieuloiis^ / . f , ^ 

The rest of «ifr militdrr fo^c*, 'eit^ 'M fyftrtenfaf 
oc^^acsionsy lie scattered thfoughout Ih^ t6ouri{r^. TKei^' jjd]^ 
atrid subSstehce conskts m a smsfflf-dflbwance ^ "tlfetf find 
sal!,/ a* ^ieee^ of doth ttntrasttly gi^i tie A ^r- dress, dit. 
e^aak'plaort froat ta'&es and alf dther ifervkesi ^d H siir^llL 
pifec^ of ' grtnhwi ia cttltiVate for > iim^ AiaWtenkn<56. IVhett' 
any of tfi* lioldiers. ard ' giiftty of , a- -ntglect- of diity, 6r 
atoy other criminal loflfenct. Ids tisnal p'ttiiishment- i^ to be; 
dwttpelfetf to level a -pifece 6f hiH, or fcfeat the Ichaniiet 
ef a riter; ^TThfe inigh* ^em a ^i^ rea$oAable modie. of: 
pnriishmelit, • and well adapted to thie- iriij^w^ovemerit of ai 
coimtry; bttt lest my readers- riright think this' idea .rathet 
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too refined for a Candian^ I must at the same time inform 
him, that it alw^iys makes part of the punishment to carry 
the earth and rubbish back to the , spot from which they 
were taken and replace them in their original form. For 
more trivial oflfences the soldiers are cmtailed of their pay 
and allowances, ' 

Distrust and jealousy, tlie constant att^idants of arbitrary 
power, pervade . tlie whole of the military system • Tlie 
commanders and otlier officers of the forces are never al- 
lowed . to correspond, or even to see each other, . except 
wiien the public «dgency requires them to be brought 
together ; and it is the policy of the king to encourage 
them to watch and act as spies upon each other, to prevent 
combination among themselves or any intercourse with the 
Europeans. The last object seems indeed sufficiently guarded 
against hy the continued chain of posts and watches esta- 
bUshed aroimd the whole outskirts of his dominions. Every 
inhabitant of the borders is a sentinel ; and as many of 
them bave their habitations placed on the tops of trees 
which overlook the whole country, it is altogether impos- 
sible , to jelude «so many obstacles, and get either out of 
the country or into it by stealth or a^unst their consent. 
Even in the interior of the Candian dominipns the same 
jealous precautions are observed, and no one is permitted 
to pass from one 4istrict to another without first being 
examined and producing his passport. This pa^port consists 
^f a piece of clay stamped with a seal or impi^ession de- 
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noting tlie profession of the bearer : the passport for a mili- 
tary man represents a soldier with a pike or gun on his 
shoulder; that for a peasant, a labourer with a stick across 
his shoulder, arfd a bag or wallet attached to each end of 
it: the passport of an European has impressed on it tlie 
figure of a man with a hat on his head and a sword by his 
Bide. These precautions are strictly enforced and completely 
serve the intended purpose: but it would be needless even in 
the most jealous prince to throw any more obstacles in the 
way of communication and intercourse, than is interposed by 
nature, especially wheh we consider that the king allows none 
of the woods to be cleared away, nor any roads to be made 
through his dominions. His apprehension of intrusion from 
strangers, except whai he is at war with the Europeans, is 
no better grounded ; as even the native Cinglesc of the coasts, 
are so possessed with an opinion of the fatality of the cli- 
mate in the interior, that they think with terror of approach- 
ing it. This we learnt to our cost in the embassy to the 
Court of Candy, when the Cinglese peiusants who were em- 
ployed in conveying our guns and baggage deserted us in 
such a manner that we were obliged to leave the greater 
part beliind. 

The narrow paths which lead through the woods and 
mountains of tlie Candians, are indeed sufficient for all the 
purposes of tlie natives, as they universally travel afoot. To 
ride a horseback is a royal privilege ; and a privilege seldom 
made use of by the monarch himself. There are indeed no 
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horses kept in the interior but those belonging to his Ma- 
jesty; and even the royal stud is in a very reduced state, as 
it consists merely of presents from the European ga||m- 
ments of the coasts. No horses are reared in the interior; 
and it is observed they die soon after they are brought 
there, both from the change of climate, and from the want 
of proper care and management. The native Candians, both 
from want of dexterity and activity, are bad servants in any 
point of view ; and in the management of horses, an animal 
to which tliey are so little accustomed, they are particularly 
deficient- Nor is all the prospect of rovp,l bounty and fetvoijr 
sufficient to procure his Majesty the services of Malabar 
grooms in a country and climate so different from their own* 

Where the government is a pure despotism, and every thing 
depends on the immediate will of the sovereign, there can be 
no fixed and established laws. The Candians, indeed, boa;$t 
af an ancient code of written laws, but these remain in^ the 
hadds of the monarch who is their sole interpreter. Certain 
ancient customs and rules, however, are supposed to have 
ihe authority of frmdamental laws ; but when we hear of the 
king himself being amenable to them, it means* nothing more 
than that the breach of them excites such general indigna^ 
tion, as more than once to have given rise to a succes^ul 
rebellion. His autliority supersedes' every other decision,, and. 
every sentence of death is subject to his revisaL. 

With regard to. courts of law, or regular forms of ad- 
xoinistering justice^ the Candians appear to hav^ scarcely 
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fonned any conceptions. Their trials are summary ; and 
their punishments, imless where the king interposes, immedi- 
ate. Their capital punishments ar^ always attended with 
soiR aggravating cruelty ; having the criminal dashed to 
pieces by elephants, pounding him in a large mortar, or im- 
paling him on a stake, are the. common modes - practised. 
Where the oflfence is not adjudged worthy of death, . the cul- 
prit is condemned to pay a heavy fine, to have his property 
confiscated, to perform severe tasks of various sorts, such as car- 
rying heavy weights on his back, levelling hills, and. raising them 
up again, &c. Imprisonment is a species of punishment never 
to.be inflicted on a Candian, and only suited to the barbarity 
of Europeans. This may be alleged as the principal cause 
of their summary trials and punishments, as they never con- 
fine a culprit. Not only a prison, but any species, of con- 
finement, seems to cotnvey ideas peculiarly horrible to their 
imaginations. The Candian ambassadors coujd not even be 
prevailed upon to allow the ^ doors of the carriage, sent to 
convey them , to an audience with our Governor, to.be shut 
upon them, as they said it looked like making them prison^ 
crs: and the doors were actually obliged to be fiEtstened back 
in order to remove their objections. 

The administration of justice is entrusted to the Dissauvas 
and Adigars ; but in . capital cases an appeal lies to the king; 
As r^pect is paid not only to the merits of the cause,, but 
to, the rank of the offender, it is evident that the administra- 
tioB of justice must b^ veiy defective. Presumptive proof is 
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allowed to have great weight, and it is tlierefote probable 
that prejudice has still more. Nor can we suppose, where 
so much depends on the will of individuals, that ^stvour does 
not often triumph over the love of justice ; though indeed the 
judges,r if convicted before the prince of un&ir dealing, are 
without farther ceremony instantly put to death in his pre- 
sence. Debt is looked upon as a heinous offence in Candy,, 
as well as in all other poor countries where there is little 
accumulation of wealth in the hands of individuals. In the 
ku^ fines imposed on debtors and those guilty of personal 
injuries, the king never fails to comt in for his share. 

The great safe-guard of justice among tlie Candians is the 
natural mildness and honesty of their dispositions, in which 
they excel all oiher Indians. In a country so poor, there are 
indeed few t^nptations to be dishonest or unjust;* and it is 
perhaps the rarity of crimes which has made the administra^ 
tion of justice be permitted to renoain so lotig defective. 

I have now mentioned all the circumstances worthy of 
liotice which I could collect with r^rd to the natives of 
Ceylon, who Uve under the dominion of their native prince. 
The Candians, shut up as they are from all intercourse with 
foreign countries, and proud of inunemorial independence^, 
might be supposed to enjoy amidst their native mountains 
and woods a life of tranquillity and happiness not to be 
looked for sunong those busy nations whose minds are infiamed 
by luxury and agitated with the thirst of ^in. But this is^ 
&r from being the case. The oppression of their gpvemors^^ 
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die constant dread of Europeans, and tlie superstitious £eara 
arising from the nature of their climate, which continually 
haunt them, deprive this isolated people of all the enjoym^ita 
which seem congenial to their situation. It is to be hoped. 
Aat our countrymen, by a generous and well-regulated poUcy^ 
will speedily diminish their sources of imhappiness. Much of 
the gloom which overhangs the minds of the Candians, took. 
iks rise from the oppressive exactions and destructive inroads- 
of the Dutch. After the last and most severe blow whicbr 
the natives sustained, on being deprived of Fortallom^ which, 
supplied them with fish,, and tlie still more indispensable arti- 
de of salt, they formed a resoluti<Hi to abandon for ever a, 
country which could not even supply them withv the necessa-- 
ries of life, but as the price of slavery. They were not, 
however, permitted to put this last effort of despair into- 
Mention : the Dutch were possessed of every outlet of the 
island ; and the passage to the island of Bamiseram^ where 
they had determined to seek for refoge, was guarded by a. 
strong post which the Europeans had established at Maaaar. 
This post proved an insuperable bar, both ta their plan of 
deserting their native country, and to their receiving any 
assistance from^ their friends on the opposite continents 

But although strong posts^ and guards may prevent the 
escape of the natives, from, tlie island, it is evident that such 
plans can never render them efiicacious agents in its im.. 
provement. It will require many years of perseverance m a. 
mild and steady policy to obliterate those prejudices with» 
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which impradent cruelty ha3 inspired them against Europe- 
ans. But. the advantages ^hich may be derived from their, 
frieudship and co-opei^tion, certainly render a new system at 
least worth the experiment. A mild and liberal policy is 
njore congenial to the feelings of my countrymen ; and I am 
happy to observe that the nieasures already adopted by our 
government in Ceylon, are of such a nature as to have greatly 
conciliated tlie minds of the natives. The reigning prince has 
had reason more than^ once to be gratified with our civili-. 
ties._ About five years ago he married a Malabar princess 
of his own coimtry and sectj^ and a near relation of the Ra- 
jah ofr^lamnad. She passed into the island by the way of 
Manaar: and the king acknowledged his obligations to the 
officer stationed there for the civiUties shewn her in her pro- 
gress to Candy. Attentions of this nature, with some well- 
timed presents and concessions, must have more effect both 
on tlie prince and people, than all the armies which the 
former possessors of the island wasted in fruitless wars s^inst 
them. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Description of the Bedahs, or Vaddalis. 

1 HE most singular part of the inhabitants of Ceyloii 
remains yet to be described. It has been supposed that 
man is so prone to society and civilization, that ignorance 
bf them can alone mduce him to remain in a solitary or 
barbarous state ; and yet among the woods arid mountains 
of Ceylon we find a race, who are accustomed to see 
tlie luxuries of the Cinglese and the arts of Europeans, 
yet prefer the savage independence of their wilds, and the 
precarious subsistence procured by the chace. The origin 
of the Bedahs, or Vaddalis, who inhabit the deepest recesses 
of the Ceylonese forests, has never been traced, as no 
&ther race can be fbund ii> the eastern world which cor- 
responds with tliem. Conjecture has, indeed, been busy on 
the occasion, as it usually is where real information is 
wanting. The Bedalis are generally supposed to have beea 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the island, who, upon being 
overwhelmed by their Cinglese invaders, preferred the in-i- 
' dependence of savages to a tame submission. A current 
' tradition, however, assigns them a different origin. It is* 
related that they were cast away on the island, and chosa 
to settle there; but refusing, upon a certain occasion to; 
assist the king in his wars against some foreigp enemies^e 
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they were driven out from the society of the natives, and 
forced to take up their abode in the most unfrequented 
forests. Some imagine that the Bedahs are merely a part 
of the native Candians, who chose to retain their ancient 
savage freedom, when the brethren of tlic plains and 
vallies submitted to the cultivation of the earth, and the 
restraints of society. This opinion rests entirely on those 
Bedahs, who are most known, speaking a broken dialect of 
the Cinglese. It is, however, by no means ascertained tliat 
thi§ is the universal- language of the Bedahs; nor is any 
account of their origin supported by the slightest shadow 
of proof. 

It will not seem strange that the origin of tlie Bedahs 
is so Httle known, when I inform tlie reader that I had 
lived a coraiderable time in the island of Ceylon before 
I even heard that there was such a race in existence; and 
numbers residing there to this day know iiothing of the 
fact. The first time I understood tlmt the Bedahs inha^ 
bited Ceylon was in consequence of a party of them 
being surprised by our Sepoys in tlie beginning of 17^8, 
while up the country against the rebellious Cinglese; they 
were brought to Columbo, where I bad an opportunity of 
examining their appearance. They seemed to be a race 
entirely different from the other Ceylonese: their complexions 
were fairer, and inclining to a copper colour: they were 
remarkably well made, wore long beards, and their hair 
tucked up close to the crown of the head; their bodies 
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had scarcely aivjp (M^er covmog than wfaaff they Wi received 
§Bom fiattire. 

Skice I left thei island, I hatt^ b^en i»fo¥med by Colonel 
Champagne that he had an* opportunity of ageing some more 
ei these savages. They had been iMking inroads^ and caushig 
arforms m the northern part of ttte iislan^, ^obAhfy at the 
iastigation of the Datteh, in cdWBc^^uftncef e^f which severaJ of 
them had Been apprehended and brou^t beft)re the CoIoneK 
They were wild and savage ii* thei? ap^^ear&nce, atnd armed 
with bows- and arrows. After ei^oining them to Hfe in quiet, 
Colonel Champagne made them a few presents and then 
©rdered them to be released ; upon which they instantly flfed 
away into the woods like deer. 

* 

The Bedate are scattered over the woods in diflSerent parts 
ef C^on, but are most numeroi» in the province of Bintani 
which li^ to the north-east of Candy in the direction oiT 
Trincomalee and Batacolo. The ttibe found in this qimrfcer 
acknowledges no autliority but that of its own chief and reli- 
gious men. The Bedahs are completely sa^ge here, and 
have never entered into any intercourse with the othet 
natives^ or scarcely even been seen by them. Those border*- 
ing on the district of Jafhapatam, and the tribes who inhabit 
the west and south-west quarters- of the island, between 
Adam's Peak and the Raygam and Pasdam corles, are thfe 
only Bedahs who have been seen by Europeans, and are 
much less wild and ferocious than those who live in the 
forests of Bintan. 
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The Bedahs^ as they acknowledge no power but their owii 
chiefe, so they adhere from generation to generation to their 
own laws and customs without the smallest variation. They 
subsist entirely by hunting deer and other animals with which 
their forests supply them. The cultivation of the ground 
is an art which they never attempt to practise ; nor would 
it indeed be possible for them in the thick woods and wilds 
which they inhabit, without infinite labour, to prepare the 
ground for the reception of rice or any other sort of com. 
The .flesh of the animals which they procure by the chace, 
and the fruits which grow spontaneously around them, com- 
pose their whole food. They sleep either on trees or at tlie 
foot of them: and in the latter case, they place thorns and 
other bushes all around them to keep oflf wild beasts, or by 
their rustling to give warning of their approach. As soon aa 
tlje least noise rouses his appreliension, the Bedah climbs up 
the tree with the utmost expertness and celerity. 
. The few of this race who are not altogether so wild, al- 
though they do not acknowledge the sovereignty of the king, 
yet they furnish him with ivory, honey, wax, and deer: and 
such of them as . skirt the European territories, barter these 
urticlefiS with the , Cinglese for the simple thipgs which their 
mode of life requires. . To prevent themselves from being 
surprised or made prisoners, while carrying on this traffic, 
the method they employ is curious. When they stand in 
iieed of doth, iron^ knives, or any other articles of smith's 
work, they approach by night some town or. village, and de- 
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posit In a place where it is likely immediately to be dis« 
covered, a certain quantity of their goods, along with a taU«* 
pot leaf expressive of what they want in return. On a foU 
lowing night they repair again to the same place, and gene* 
rally find their expected reward awaiting them. For although 
they are easily satisfied^ and readily allow the advantage to 
the person with whom they deal, yet if their requests arc 
treated with neglect, they will not &il to watch their oppoiv 
tunif^ of doing him a mischief. The Cinglese, as they can 
afterwards dispose of the articles afforded by the Bedahs, find 
the traffic profitable; and in some parts firequently go into the 
woods carrying with them articles of barter. This trade, 
however, can only be cairted on in the manner I have already 
described; for no native of the woods calu be more afraid of 
approaching a strai^r than the Bedahs. A few, as I have 
already said, will venture even to converse with the othar 
natives ; but the wilder class, known by the name of Bam«- 
ba Vaddahs, are more seldom seen even by stealth tlian the 
most timid of the wild animals. » 

As the Bedalis chiefly live by the produce of the chace, 
they acquire by habit an astonishing deiderity hi this employ- 
ment. They learn to steal through the bushes so warily and 
silently, that they often come unperceived within reach of the 
deer; when they tlirow their little axes so dexterously that 
the animal seldom escapes alive. Honey, whidi is found in 
great abundance in every part of their woods, forms another 
article of their food, and also serves the purposes of salt, which 
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it is out of their power to procure. They preserte theii^ 
flesh in honey, and then pbce it in the hollow of a tree^ or 
a wooden case wdl chinaxaed, till they have occasion to use 
it. This honey, which they employ inuch of their time in 
finding out, and which they barter in considerable quantities 
with the Candians/ is al«o used by the latter for a variety 
of purposes. A prevaleqt idea that they employ it to em-> 
baln). their dead, makes many people on the coast averse to 
taste honey, from ^bt fezT of having it only after it has 
served a former purpose; and I must oonfess that from this^ 
prejudice, X felt np great inclination to use any wild honey, 
imlessi it was brought dovm in combs. 

'The dogs oi the Bedahs are remaikable for their sagacity, 
and not only iisadily trace out game, but also distinguish' 
one species of animals from another. On the approach of 
ai^^ carnivorous animal, or of a stranger, they immediately 
put thdr masters upon their guard. These faithful animals 
are incked invaluable to them aiid constitute their chief riches. 
When their daughters are Inarried, hunting do^ form their 
portion ; and a Bedati is as unwilling to part with his dtog 
ai9 afi^ Arabian \(^th his ^orse. Some i^me before the last' 
war br.dke out between us and Holland, a Dutch officer fwro- 
cured a couple of these ^ogs,, which he carried to Surat^ and 
sold foi four hundred rix-dollars. 

These Bedahs who venture to converse with tl*e other 
natives, are represented to he courteous, and in address far 
beyond their state. o£ civilieation. Their religion is Uttk 
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known. They have their mferior deities corresponding to the 
demons of the Cinglese, and observe certain festivals. On 
these occasions victuals of various sorts are placed at the 
root of a tree, and the ceremonies of the festival consist ia 
dancing around them.. 

These few particulars are all that are at present known of 

» ' • • . 

ithis reiHarkttble people; and in their savage and uftc6iK 
iiected state, without arts or policy, there are probably ie^ 
more circumstances worthy of notice that remaiti to bfe^ 
knowiii They are rather an object of Curiosity, than eithet 
of utility or fipprehension to Europeans ; for many ages must 
perhaps pass before they can be either br6u^t to assist itk 
cultivating tbe island, or united into such a society sts might 
disturb. the tranquillity of their neigbbom^. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

I 
i 



Animals of Ceylon^ 

Having described the island of Ceylon, and the sevecal 
races of it's inhabitants, I now proceed to give some account 
of it's natural productions. From my profession and Imbits 
,of life, a systematic description of these cannot be expect- 
ed. I shall therefore in plain and common language, 
relate what I have myself observed, and what I liave 
learnt from authentic information: those who are in the 
same predicament with myself, and who are unacquainted 
with the terms employed by scientifick men^ may find such 
an account at least more readily understood; and those 
who 'have studied natural history as a science, will be 
easily able to refer the iaj^Xs I advance to a regular 
system. 

At the head of the class of quadrupeds, and superior 
to those of the same species found in any other part of 
the world, are the elephants of Ceylon. The number of 
these noble animals produced there is very great, and nowhere 
are they found either so docile or so excellent in their 
shape and appearance. To give any particular description 
of a species so often described and so universally known, 
would be superfluous: but as the manner of catching tliem 
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in Ceylon is considerably diflFerent from that practised on 
the continent of India, some account of it may not be 
without entertainment to my readers. 

For a month or two previous to the elephant-hunt, the 
natives are employed in enclosing a large space of ground 
in the nridst of a tope of Cocoa-trees, and adjoining, or 
perhaps encompassing a tank or pond of water. The en- 
closure consists of large, strong posts, usually of cocoa- 
wood, driven firmly into the ground, and listened and 
connected together by strong ropes and the branches of the 
contiguous trees interwoven. The inclosure is covered with 
bushes and boughs, so as to prevent the posts or the ropes 
from being seen. The way leading into this inclosed space 
is by long, nan*ow, and circuitous paths fenced on each 
side in the manner already described, and approaching in 
every diflFerent direction. Besides these paths, which ai-e 
sufficiently large to admit the elephant, there are various 
other very narrow ones to allow the hunters to advance 
towards him and retreat occasionally without his being able 
to pursue them. Within the large enclosure are several 
smaller compartments formed with paths leading into them; 
and one straight path is prepared at the further end to 
lead out the elephant when he is secured. The whole has 
the appearance of one large labyrinth; and its construction 
displays a very considerable degree of ingenuity. 

As soon as all this work, which occupies some time, is 
fiiHshed^ the Moodeliers and other principal men among 
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the CinglesQ; set about collecting the peasants £i*Qm evtry 
quarter ; and a vast number of men^ urameo, ami cjb(Udre», 
furnished with drums and other noisy instrtumeints^ are 
speedily assembled. The woods are immediately beset on 
alt sides by this mrQltitude ; wheu day light i^ them they 
find their way thro^h the thicks by torchKght^ aud they 
are furnished wtth fire arms to defend themselves £com any 
sudden attack of the bea^ of prey which infest the forests. 
The elephants are by this time reduced to great extremities- 
by thirst, as guar<fe have been for some days previous, 
stationed at al! the lakes and ponds of watejp to frighten, 
them away; and now they find themselves toused fix>m 
their haunts in all directions by loud noisejg and the glare 
of torches. One quarter alone, the encloijure I have 
described, remains undisturbed, and here ' they ^re presented 
both with a peaceful retreat and plenty of watei?. To this, 
spot therefore they all repair, and are frequently compelled, 
to Jlasten their steps by the aproachii^ noise*^ whicli conr ; 
tinually assail them from the rear; On coimng tO: the en-» 
trance of the paths leading to tlie enck)sure, their natm^ 
sagacity enables them to perceive the altered appeofance o£ 
the place : the fences and narrow paths, wliejje so little 
room is left fdr their natural exertion^ makes them suspect 
that danger is at hand- and a snare laid for them ; and they 
begin to shew every symptom of dread and consternation. No, 
time however is left them for deliberation, noi: any oppor- 
iainity of retreat; from the right and Hie. left;, as Mrdi 
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as from behind, the noise and clamour of enemies im- 
mediately press upon them. 

Urged on in this mamier, tliey at length enter the paths, 
and push forward till they reach the large space of the en- 
closure. As soon as they are thus secured, tame elephants 
are sent in after them, and all the avenues shut, except those 
narrow paths by which the natives are to approach them. 
The hunters now advance by these in all directions, and 
use every means to separate the elephants and drive them 
singly into the smaller compartments which are contained 
within the large enclosure. On this being eflfected, the only 
thing that remains is to secure them with ropes. The tamq 
elepliants are here of the most effectual service to the hunters, 
and greatly assist them in throwing ropes round the legs and 
neck of the wild animals. As soon as the wild .elephant is 
made fest with ropes, he is led out by the straight path 
prepared for the purpose, and made fast to the strongest 
trees on the outside of the labyrinth. The hunters then 
renew the same process with the rest, till all the elephants 
within the enclosure are successively secured. 

It frequently happens that the elephants when first caught 
are very imruly and violent; in which case it is necessary to 
have recourse to the powers and sagacity of the tame ones. 
The latter, when they perceiVe their wild brother is unma- 
nageable, fall to jostling him, and belabouring him with their 
trunks, till such time as they have rendered him perfectly 
calm and compliant. They are also very assiduous in 
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watching all his itiotions, and prevent him ftom making any 
sudden attack on their keepers. 

In 1797 y tto less than one hundred and scventy-«ix ele- 
pl^ants, taken in this maimer, were sent over by ikdam's 
bridge from Ceylon to the continent. On their way. I Imd 
an opportunity of seeing th«e immense, animals at the Grand 
Pass beyond Columbo* One of tliem was exceedingly large 
and tall, and surpassed in size i^ven the royal elephant in tiie 
possession of the Nabob of Arcot, which I saw near his^ 
palace of Chepank. These animals, though 30 latd;^ iakea 
in a wild state, appeared quite tractsdWe, shtwed no symptom 
of being mischievous, and readily obeyed their keepers. 

The superiority of the etejrfiAnts. of Ceyton doca not coa- 
sist in tlieit siize, (for they ai*e in general mat so. tall as those 
on the continent ;) bet in their greater hardin«s and powers 
for exertion, in their docility itnd freedom from vice and 
•passion. The natives are so possessed with tlie idea of the 
txcellen<» of theiir oww el^plwtnt*^ as to affirm that the ^e- 
phants of all other parte of tlie world make obdsanoe bdforc 
those of Ceylon, and thus imtinctively acknowledge tteir 
superiority. 

These lords of the fow5st, though foom their size and 
strength formidable to itU its other inhabitants, tliemsdv«s 
live in cofttinual apprehensioB of a small reptile, against 
which neither their sagacity nor their prowess can at aU 
defend them. This diminutive creature gets into the trunk 
of the dephant, and pufsites its couise.titt it finally £aass 
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in bis liead, a:nd by keeping him in continual agony, .at 
length toritieots the stQpendoui animal to death. So dreadU 
fully afraid are the elephants of thig dangerow enemy, that 
they u$e a variety of precantions to prevent his attacks ; 
and never lay their trunks to the gix)und^ accept when tq 
gather or separate their food. 

Tlie st^ug^^ which the elephants make to prevent them- 
selves fix)m being secured, and the violence employed to 
render tiiera tame, produce a number of accidents of which 
some of them <Me while others are rendered completely use^ 
less. Not ^bov^ the half of those driven into tlie encfosjure^ 
or odierwise taken^ can be preserved from injury so as to be 
afterwards brought to «de. > The hunt in^ 1797 ^ras : tlie 
greatest ev^ known. : . 3 . . ' 

Of those' animals apiplii^d to< domest^ purposes, Ceylon pro-' 
duces but ^w. I have already mentioned that the horse and 
sheep are not natives of tfiis isiatid, and scarcely can b^ 
made to thrive there wb^a in^perted. ' The horses which ard 
bred on the small igtaxi^s beyond Jafhapatam, are a mixture 
of the Arab and the common horse of the Camatic. They 
are mostly ^sed for drawing gigs and other light pleasure 
vehicles. The Manilla, the Pegu> and the Atcheen horses, are 
much employed for these purposes, and, though small, are 
rery much esteemed on accoimt of their fisuit trotting^ their 
strength, and their being capable of enduring a great deal pf 
fatigue. The horses used by the civil and military offioere 
are cliiefly Arabs brought by the way of Bombay^ » ^ 
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As the expence of importation must be added to the price 
of sheep and horses, and as a great proportion, particularly 
of the former, die on being landed in the island, these ani- 
mals are in consequence much dearer here than in any other 
pai-t of India. Sheep sometimes fetch ten and even twenty 
times the price they do on the opposite coast of Coromandel. 

In Ceylon, or indeed in any part of India, horses are 
never employed in servile work, or for drawing burthens. 
As they are scarcely ever castrated, they are indeed so 
spirited and vicious as in some degree to be unfitted for these 
purposes. The care and attaidance which they require is also 
too great to allow their being kept by any but the wealthy 
for pleasure. Two attendants are constantly attached to each 
horse: one of them is employed in cutting and fetching him 
as much grass as he requires to eat; while the other takes 
care of him, cleans him, feeds him, and makes him ready for 
his master to mount. The last attendant never quits his 
horse, but follows him wherever he goes, and is ready on all 
occasions to take charge of him. I have seen some of these 
horse-keepers, as they are called, keep up to my lk)rse for 
twenty or thirty miles together, while I was proceedisg at 
the rate of five or six miles an hour. 

The Indian horses are extremely spirited, and often defend 
their riders against the attack of other animals, and I have 
myself been indebted to their prowess for my preservation 
from tlie fury of a bufialo. It is only -when so vicious, as 
to be perfectly unmanageable, that these animals are ever 
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castxated in this quarter of the world; and in tliis mutilated 
state^ they decrease greatly in value, as they are then by no 
means so capable of enduring the heat of the climate, and the 
violent fatigue which must be occasioned by exertion in these 
countries. In consequence of this, mares are seldom or ever 
used; and in particular, on a line of march or where a 
number of horses are collected together, they are never suf- 
fered to come in the way, as they would r^&ider the horses 
outrageous. 

The oxen of Ceylon are remarkably small, and in size scarcely 
exceed our calves of a year old. They are far from being 
well-shaped, as they have a hump on their shoulders* They 
are as inferior in quality as in size to the cattle of Bengal 
and the Coromandel coast ; and are to be had for ten or 
twelve rupees, or rix-dollars, about one pound five shillings 
sterling. The beef is sometimes however, fat and tolerably 
good, and forms the chief food of tlie European soldiers sta- 
tioned on the island. 

These bullocks, though small, are very useful. They are^ 
employed- in all sorts of work to which they are adapted^ 
in drawing artillery, and conveying burthens which are too 
large for the coolies to carry. The want of proper roads 
indeed makes these people be employed to do niuch of the 
work which would otherwise be imposed on the oxen. Their 
common method of carrying burthens is on their heads, or 
suspended to each end of some pieces of bamboe laid acrosa: 
their shoulders; and it is really astonishing to see what k)ad»' 

4 
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thty will bear in tht8 manner, even under the fatigmng heat 
of noon. Though they may find considerable difficulty ia 
liftii^ the load at first, yet when once set agoing, they will 
travel at the rate of four or five miles for a whole day^ 
Tlie spring in the pieces of bamboe, by yielding to theijc 
motions, greatly facilitates the carriage of the burthen. 
When tlie roads will admit of it, and the loads are too 
heavy for tlie coolies, tlie bullocks are employed to draw 
them in carts of a particular construction, known on the 
island by tlie name of bandies. Tliese vehicle^ are very 
long, narrow, and clumsy. The body of the. bandy rests on a 
strong beam, which projects like the pole of a carriage. To 
the extreme end of this pole a piece of wood^ about six feet 
long, and very thick, is attaclied .crosswise. Under it aro 
hoops fixed for the necks of the cattle, wluch are kept &«t 
by pegs. By this means the whole weight of tlie load re^ 
on the neck and shoulders of the oa!om> while they drag the 
cart along. The sides of the cart are obniposed of thin 
boarck;, of tbe skins of bufialoes> or split ban^iboas; while a 
strong post of wood is jdaced at each of the four comers to 

* 

give it a shape and hold these firm. The bottom is either of 
boards, or interwoven bamboes: the axle-txee and wheels re- 
aemble those of the Irish truckles, or cars, beii^ Uocks of 
wood J rounded. 

Eufihloes, being much lai^gar and stranger than the oyxxx^ 
are much more frequently employed in drawiog burthens. 
These ammals axe found in great numbers on Ulie island; 
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both in a wild and tame state, and are all of the same spe- 
cies and appearance. They are fierce and rough, extremely 
obstinate and untractable, with a wild forbidding coun- 
tenance. Even such of them as are trained to tiie 
draught, and fictmiliarised to the people, never lo^e their 
original habits, but are always dangerous to meddle with or 
to meet in the ieids. In shape, they are broad before, and 
narrow behind, and their legs are tliick and short. They 
alwajrs cany their heads low: their horns are black and very 
' thick, shooting out backwards to a considerable len'^h, and 
bending towards the shoulders. The buffaloes do »ot employ 
tlietr horns offensively, in the same mamier as our bulls, 
but first run headlong at their object and trample it under 
foot; and alter this is accomplished, they get down on iheir 
knees and endeaTOur to bring their horns into such a po* 
sition as to gore their victim. It is always daiigerous to meet 
with these animals, particularly for an European, to whose 
complexioM or dress they have the greatest antipathy. A 
scarlet coat is the chief objed; of their resentment, aoid ren* 
ders them perfectly outrageous. This unaccowitable aversion 
to red is extremdy vexatious to military men. I have my^ 
B£M frequently experienced it, and been obliged to escape as 
feat as I could from their fury : at one time I was liarved only 
by the spirit of my liorse. Their fierceness surpasses that of 
almost any wild beast, as it can never be totsJly subdued 
either by gentle usage, or the ficnse of fear- 
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The bitffialo is of a dirty grey or mouse colour ; the hairs, 
or rather bristles, are thinly scattered over his thick coarse 
skin. The flesh and milk, though sometimes used, are very 
rank and disagreeable. These animals are very dirtily in- 
clined, and are constantly to be seen like hogs wallowing up 
to tlie neck in mud and water. 

The markets of Ceylon jire well supplied with pigs, and 
they can be always had at very reasonable prices; the smaller 
ones at about five shillings, and even the largest never sell for 
more than ten. The pigs here are usually about the size of 
our small greyish ones. 

Few parts of India produce a greater variety of wild ani-*- 
mals than Ceylon ; and its forests are rendered extremely 
dangerous by beasts of prey and noxious reptiles of various 
sizes. Many wild animals are also offered to the use of 
man ; and afford subsistence to the tribes who, like them, 
range the forests. 

Vaiieties of deer and elks are every where met with in 
the woods and jungles. One species of deer is particularly 
calculated to attract attention. It is a very small creatjure, 
in size not exceeding our hare; it is called by the Dutch 
the moose-decry and by tlie natives gazelle. In eveiy thing 
but in size they are complete deer; and their sides are 
beautifully spotted, or streaked like the fallow-deer% It is 
lusual for the natives to catch them, and bring them down 
in cages to our markets, where they are sold at about a 
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shilling apiece- Their flavour is much stronger than that of 
the hare, and when stewed they are excellent. 

Rabbits are not natives of Ceylon, and even if they were 
introduced, it is probable that they would soon be destroyed 
by the wild beasts and reptiles, which would every where 
assail them above ground, and ev^i persecute them in their 
burrows. 

Hares, of exactly the same species with our common hares 
in Europe, abound in every quarter throughout the island, in 
greater numbers than I have ever seen elsewhere. About 
Columbo one may easily shoot a dozen in a few hours. 

The wild hog is much more esteemed than the tame. The 
wild boars add much to the dangers of the Ceylonese forests; 
they are very large and fierce, and boldly attack those who 
fell in their way. The natives are particularly afraid of 
them, and think it an exploit of no small intrepidity to hunt 
them. " 

• The smaller species of tyger also infests the woods, but 
seldom ventures to attack a man. The larger kind, called 
the royal tyger, is not an inhabitant of the island, which is 
a circumstance extremely fortunate for the natives, as from 
the woody nature of the country, these ferocious aninials 
would have every opportunity to commit their ravages with 
impunity on the human species. 

The tyger-cat found here is about the size of a lap-^log, 
and presents both in shape and colour exactly the appearance 
indicated by, its name. It is very wild and extremely diffi- 
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vult to tafxiet though from its size it is not a daiigerous 
animaL 

The leopard is a native of the island. 

There are. no foxes in Ceylon, but their place is amply 
supplied by an immense number of jackals. These aaimals 
very much resemble the fox, but are much, bolder and 
fiercer. It is always by night that they approach .the vil- 
lages in large packs, makhig a loud and horrible noise like 
the screaming of children, which they increase as soon ast 
they havQ found carrion, or any other s*ort of prey. It is * 
striking trait of theii: sava^ character,, tliat they continue to 
keep up this frightfiU xK>ise, eyen wbUe tliey are devouring 
their food. As soon, ^ the uproar of the jackals is beard, 
all the dogs of the village, as if by one consent, instinctively 
sally out to attack them and drive them back into the 
woods* 

The hyena and the bear, though natives of Ceylon^ are 
very rarely met with ; a few only being found on the north-^ 
east side. 

A great variety of monkies are found in syrarms over the 
island ; and some^ of the species are tmcommon^ The wande^ 
rjow is remarkable for its great white beard, which stretches 
quit^ from ear to ear acrpi^: its black fiw:e, while the body 
is' of a dark grey. Another, species is disiHnguished by a 
black body, and a white triangular beard with a- purple :^e. 
There is s^lso a large gr^nish monkey which inhabits tlia 
wood? here. The rHUw is a Very large species, not 

6 
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than' our larger dogs. It is distinguished hy long parted hair 
lying flat in its forehead. This species is extremely nume- 
rous, and a great annoyance to the corn fields and gardens, 
iw^bich they rob in the face of the owner, while they deride 
Jiim by antick gestures. 

A variety of porcupines, racoons, afmadilloes, squirrels, 
and mungooses, are found in Ceylon. The porcupines are 
^ easily caught, and ate frequently kept tame in the houses. 
' The squirrels are very destructive to the gardens, which 
they invade in multitudes and devour vast quantities of the 
fruit. The black squirrel of Ceylon his the nose red, and is 
remarkable for being three times as large as our common 
squirrel, and for having a tail twice as long as its body. 
The small: striped squirrel is very playful, and is constantly 
seen squeaking and skipping about among the trees. ' 

The Indian ichneumon is a small creature, in appearance 
between a weazel and a mufigoose. It is of infinite use to 

. r 

the natives, from its inveterate enmity to snakes, which 
would . otherwise render every ifootstep of the traveller danger-* 
ous. The proofs of sagacity which I have seen in this little' 
animal are truly surprising, and afford a beautiful instance of 
the wisdom Avith which Providence h^ls fitted the powers of 
every animal to its particular situation On the globfc. This' 
diminutive creature, on seeing a Snake ever so large, will 
instantly dart on it and seize it by the throat, provided' he 
finds himself in an open place whe!re he hAs an opportimrty 
o£ running to a certain herb, wbich he knows - instinctively * 
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to be an antidote against the poison of the bite, if he shouM 
liappen to receive one. I was present at an experiment tried 
at Columbo to ascertain the reaUty of this circumstance. 
The iclineumon, procured for the purpose, was first shewn the 
snake in a close room. On being let down to the ground, 
he did not discover any inclination whatever to attack his 
enemy, but ran prying about the room to discover if there 
was any hole or aperture by^which he might get out. On 
finding none, he returned hastily to his master, and placing 
himself in his bosom, could not by any means be induced to 
quit it, or face the snake. On being carried out of the 
house, however, and laid down near his antagonist m an open 
place, he instantly flew at the snake and soon destroyed it. 
He then suddenly disappeared for a few minutes, and again 
returned as soon as he had found the herb and eat of it. 
Tliis useful instinct impels the animal to have recourse to 
the herb on all occasions, where it is engaged with a snake, 
whether poisonous or not. The one employed in this experi- 
ment was of the harmless kind, and procured for the 
purpose. 

The flormouse, or fiyiog-fbx, like the bat, partakes of the 
appearance ' both of the bird and quadruped; and its name 
is derived from the great resemblance of its head and body 
to tlie fox. Its body is about the size of an ordinary cat: 
the wings when extended measure from the tip of the one to 
that of the other upwards of six feet; and the length of the 
animal from the nose, to the tail of which it has barely the 
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name, is about two feet. The fiormouse lives in the woods, 
and perches on the tallest trees. While asleep or inactive these 
animals suspend themselves by the feet from the bnuiches, and 
continue to hang in this manner as if they were dead. The 
night is the season of their activity: at that time they fly 
about with a horrid noise and devour all the fruit which 
they can come at. To prevent their ravages, strong nets are 
thrown over the fruit trees, and a sort of rattle made of 
pieces of board so contrived as to clap together and frighten 
them away by ite noise. 

The flyii^-foxes also see by day, and often fly about ob- 
scrrkig where fruit is to be found; but then they defer their 
attack upon it till nighty and generally keep among the 
thick woo<k till dark. They are very numerous in this 
island, and I have often seai them in such flocks as we are 
accustomed in Europe to see crows about an extensive rook- 
ery. It was my intention to- have one of this species shipped 
over to Europe, and for this purpose I had killed one as it 
hovered over my head in the neighbourhood of Nigumbo ; 
but the smell was so intolerable that it was impossible to 
preserve it even for the shortest time. 

The rats are very numerous and exceedingly troublesome. 
There are several species besides those com^non in Europe ; the 
most observable are the blind*rat, the musk-^nit, and the 
bandy-coot. The blind-rat lives in the fields, and burrows 
in the earth like the mole, chiefly about the banks of 
rivers. like the mole it is instinctively, warned to sIxuq 
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the surface of the ground by a itiembraiie wliich doses 
over its eyes as soon aJs it becon^es exposed to tlie rays of 
light: and firom this it derives its name. 

The bandy-coot is as large as a middling-si^ed cat, the 
body very * thick and round, and the head greatly resem-r 
blitig that of a hog; it also makes a ginjnting noise like 
that animal. When closely pursued or attacked, tlie bandy- 
coot becomes very fierce, and, turns furiously on its as- 
aailants. 

The musk-rat, or perfuming shrew, is very smali^ with a 
long snoiit, much extended beyond the under jaw. In run- 

* 

lung about it makes a squeaking noise like the squirreU 
but much shriller and louder. From the intolerable ^mell 
of musk which accompanies and remains behind these animals 
where*ever they go, they are very disagreeable inmates;. 
, and there is scarcely a house in Columbo in particular which 
has not been strongly scented by them in every comer. 
Many articles are rendered entirely useless by the smell of 
musk which they communicate in merely running over 
them. For it is a certain &ct, that of so penetrating a 
nature is their effluvia, that if they even pass over a . 
bottle of wine ever so well corked and sealed up, it be- 
comes so strongly tainted with musk that it cannot be 
t^ed ; and a whole cask may be rendered useless in the 
same manner. 

When I arrived in Ceylon in tlie latter end of tlie 
year 1796, the houses were terribly infested with rats. 
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This was in a great measure to be attributed to the slo- 
venliness and negligence of the Dutch; for though vanity 
indttced thera ta keep their rooms for the reception of 
company sufficiently clean, the other parts of their houses, 
particularly their go-downs or out-houses for their servanfcr 
smd slaves, were so dirty and ftill of old lumber as to 
harbour all sorts of vermin, nor were the dogs and cats 
of the country of much service in destroying them^ Since* 
Ifhe residence of the British officers on the island, their 
t&rrierS have been continually employed in clearing the 
houses of rats, ihe^ number of which have sensibly dimi- 
nished. ^ More attention is also now paid to the cleanliness 
of those apartments allotted to the servants, who naturally 

follow the example of their masters, and are consequently 

, * . . 

much more cleanly in the service of the English than the 
Dutch. 

The talgot is a species of the ant-eater; and destroys 
the ants in the same manner as the others, by laying 
liis slimy tongue before their nests, and drawing it back 
into his mouth as soon as he finds it covered with those 

insects^ 

The Birds of Ceylon are a very numerous class. All 
sorts of our domestic poultry, turkeys excepted, are natives 
of the island; and there are few birds found in our woods 
or marshes that do not here abound. Ducks, ge^e, phea- 
sants, parrots and parroquets arie all found in great num-^ 
hers, both wild and tame. 
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The lotvrie cm^ lory is a species of parrot, and varies 

in its size. 

Snipes are found in great plenty in the hot season, which 
is the best time for shooting them. The painted snipe is 
a very beautiful and striking bird. In size it differs little 
from our common snipe ; only the bill is somewhat shorter, 
the body and wings are spotted with red, yellow and 
black spots, which give it a very fine appearance. 

The florican is a species of the crane kind, about the 
size and weight of a large capon, and is esteemed excel- 
lent eating. It lives among the woods which skirt the banks 
of pools or lakes. The neck and body are longish, but not 
so slender in proportion to their length as those of the 
crane or heron. 

The banks of the rivers and lakes abound with storks, 
cranes, herons, and water fowls of various descriptions. 

Wood-peckers aie found with beautiful top^knots of a 
golden colour. 

Pigeons, both wild and tame, form a prominent part of 
the birds of Ceylon. The most remaikable species is the 
cinnamon pigeon, so called from being particularly partial 
to the cinnamon woods. It is of a beautiful green colour, 
and is as large as our common fowl. This species swarms 
in Ceylon at all seasons of the year; they are often diot 
by the Europeans, and are highly esteemed for the table. 
It is remarkable of these pigeons that they never alight 
on the ground, but perch on high trees, particularly on 
the Banyan-tree. 

5 
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There is another species of pigeon of a greyish colour, 
which is nearly as large as that described ; and the woods 
every where abound with smaller pigeons of different kinds 
and various colours • 

I have been told that the pelican is a native of this island, 
but I never saw it. There are a few partridges, of the 
small red-legged kind, found on the west coasts between 
Nigumbo and Manaar. Many attempts have been made to 

ft 

propagate the breed more extensively here; and General 
Macdowal was at particular pains in procuring them from 
Tutocoreen and other parts on the opposite coast, when 
they were let loose in the cinnamon gardens to breed • 

Among a great variety of smaller birds, we particularly 
distinguish the honey-bird. It is so called from a particular 
instinct by which it discovers the honey concealed in trees. 
As if designed for the service of the human species, this 
bird continues to flutter about and make a great noise till 
it has attracted the notice of some person, and induced 
him to follow the course it points out to him. It then 
flutters before him, till it has led him to the tree where 
the bees have lodged their treasure. The man then carries 
off the honey, leaving a little for the use of the bird, 
which silently and contentedly watches till it is permitted 
to enjoy its reward. As soon as it has eaten up its por- 
tion, it renews its noise, and goes ' in quest of another 
tree, followed by the man, who finds a guide here provided 
for him by nature. 
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The crows here, as in cveiy other part of India, are 
exceedingly impudent and troublesome; and it is found 
very diJBficult to exclude them from the houses, which, on 
account of the heat, are built open and much exposed to 
such intrudei*s, I have already mentioned some of the 
vexations I experienced from them while at Columbo. They 
are so audacious, that, like the harpies of old, they will 
frequently snatch bi^ead and meat from the dining table, 
even when it is surrounded with guests. In shape they 
quietly resemble our conunon crow, but in size are generally 
smaller. They abound in every town, fort, and village on 
tlie island : as if particularly addicted to the society o^ man, 
they are continually seen hopping about among the habita- 
tions^ and are very rarely to be met with in woods or 
retired placed. These animals, however, though so exceedingly 
teoublesome, and continually ou the watch to pick up every 
thing that comes within their reach, still are not to be con- 
sidered as an unnecessary pest entailed upon the inhabitants- 
of that part of the globe. The crows, in fact, are very 
iduportant benefectors to the Indians, and by their utility 
amply compensate for their troublesome knaveries. As tliey 
are all voracious devourers of carrion, and instantly eat up 
all sorts of dirt, offal, and dead vermin as soon as tliey 
appear ; they carry off those substances wliich, if allowed to 
remain, would in this hot climate produce the most noxious 
smells, and probably give rise to putrid disorders. On this, 
account the crows are much esteemed by the natives^ 
4 
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their mischievous tricks and impudence are put up with, 
and they are never suffered to be shot or otherwise destroyed. 
Tlie kites and vultures are very destructive to the 
feathered tribes of the forest; but where troops are en- 
camped, are, like the crows, very useful in removing all 
noisome matters. 

The Indian roller is a bird remarkable for tlie beauty 
of its plumage: its tail is ornamented with two feathers of 
singular appearance and remarkable length. 

The yellow-crowned thrush, which is here kept in cages^ 
i$ remarkable for its powers of imitation, and can readily 
repeat every note which it hears. 

Among tlie smaller birds, the tailor-bird is ^particularly 
remarkable for tlie art with which it constructs its nest. 
This bird is of a yellow colour, not exceeding three inches 
in length, and slender in proportion. To prevent the pos* 
sibility of its little nest being shaken down, it contrives 
to attach it in such a manner to the leaves of the tree, 
that both must stand or fell together. The nest is formed 
of leaves which it picks up from the ground ; and it contrives^ 
by means of its slender bill and some fine fibres, which 
it uses as needle and thread, to sew these leaves to those 
growing on the tree with great dexterity. Hence it re- 
ceives the name of the tailor-bird. The lining, which 
consists of down, adds Httle to the weight of the nest, 
which is scarcely felt on tlie twig that supports it. 
Two species of fly-catchers are found in Ceylon, They 
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are remarkable for the enonnous length of their tails, 
which gives them the appearance of arrows while tliey dart 
through the air. In the tail of one of them are two 
feathers, which exceed the others in length by at least 
nine inches. 

The swallows found here are of the same species as ours. 
They never quit the island. 

Two species of the peacock' are produced in Ceylon: 
the one, which is kept in a tame state, is of the same 
kind with those known in Europe: the other, which roams 
at large in its native woods, is of a much larger size> 
and truly a magnificent bird. It is found all over India, 

* * 

which is its native climate ; and adds greatly by its splen- 
did plumage to the beauty of the forests. 
^ The jungle-fowl resembles our common fowl in size, but 
presents a much more beautiful plumage, and is distinguished 
by its double spurs. 

The reptiles and insects of Ceylon aie exceedingly nu- 
merous, and several species are very little known. Serpents 
particularly abound, and are a great annoyance to the in- 
habitants. 

The covra (apello or hooded snake is found here from 
six to fifteen feet long. Its bite is mortal; the natives find 
the herb pointed out by the ichneumon a remedy, if 
timely applied. When enraged and preparing to attack, it 
raises its head and body to the height of thiee or four 
feet in • a spiral manner, while at the same time the re- 
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inaining part of the body is coiled up to accelerate and give! 
force to the spring. At this instant it distends from ita 
head a membrane in the form of a hood, from which 
it receives its name. This hood is a membrane which Ues^ 
along the forehead and the sides of tlie neck, and is almost 
imperceptible till the animal gets into a state of irritation, 
and is about to attack his foe. When the hood is erected, 
it completely alters the appearance of the head, and dis- 
closes a curious white streak, which runs along the forehead 
in the shape of a pair of spectacles and sometimes of . a 
horse-shoe. The extension of this membrane seems in- 
tended by providence to give warning to all those withio 
this animal's reach, that he is preparing to attack them : 
without this signal, he would be very dangerous indeed, as 
his motions afterwards are too rapid to be avoided. I have 
more than once been an eye-witness to instances where 
the fatal bite of this snake was escaped from merely by 
the object of his vengeance timely observing his prepa- 
rations • 

One remarkable characteristic of these dangerous serpents is 
their fondness for music. Even when newly caught, they seem 
to listen with pleasure to the notes, and even to writhe 
.themselves into attitudes. The Indian jugglers improve 
greatly, on this instinct; and after taming them, by de- 
grees instruct them even to keep time to their flagelets^ 

The covra manilla, the most dreadful of all snakes, is 
about two feet long, and continues , from , head to tail 
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nearly of the same thickness. Its colour is a reddish black. 
The bite proves almost instantly fatal, and has never been 
known to be recovered from. By the goodness of Provi- 
dence, however, this species is not numerous, and is almost 
entirely confined to some parts of tlie interior. Indeed, so 
rarely is it met with, that I have never conversed with one 
who had actually examined, or even certainly seen it The 
account I have given is taken from the most common reports 
on the subject. 

The whip-snake aiul grass-snake are botli poisonous. They 
are of a greenish colour and speckled. 

The water-snake, the wood-snake, and a few other species 
usually found among old ruins^ are perfectly harmless. They 
are distinguished from the poisonous kinds, by not raiding 
themselves up to prepare for attack, but kee|)ing their head 
close to tlie ground and hissing all the w hile. 

The rock-snake is an immease animal, extending to thirty 
feet in length. I have myself seen one twenty-two feet 
long, and about the thickness of a man's thigh: and I was 
told that much larger ones were to be found in the island. 
I bad a transient glimpse of another as he glided past me 
through the bushes in the . neighbourhood of Columbo ; in 
size he seenied to exceed the one I bad formerly seen. The 
rock-snake inhabits chiefly the rocky banks of rivers. His 
colour is greyish with broad white streaks. The animals, 
tbough formidable from their immense size, are perfectly free 
from poison. They are, however, destructive to some of the 
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smaller animals^ and will dcA'-our kids, goats, hogs, poultry, 
&c- first tiristing tlieir tail round their prey, to break its 
bones and squeeze it to death. 

Before I arrived in the island, I had heard many stories of 
a monstrous snake, so vast in size as to be able to devour 
tigers and buffaloes, and so daring iets even to attack the 
elephant. I made every inquiry on the spot cont^.eming this 
terrible animal, but not one of the natives had ever heard 
of the monster- Probably these febulous stories took their 
fise from an exaggerated account of tlie roek-snake. 

Alligators of an immense size infest all tlie rivers of Cey- 
ton, and render them eveiy where very dangerous: many 
persons continually fall victims to them. In the year .1799^ 
when Colonel Champagne was lieutenant-governor in tlie ab- 
sence of Mr. North, an alligator was sent him down for 
inspection by one of the p«-incipal Cinglese^ It was full 
twenty feet in length, and as thick in the body as a horse^ 
It was killed about thirty miles firom Columbo> and required 
two carts j^aced one after tlie otlier, and drawn by eight 
bullocks, to transport its immense body, while part of the 
tail still hung trailing on the ground. On being, opened, it 
was found to have in its belly the head and arm of a black 
man not yet completely digested. The skin was of a knotty 
horny texture, like that of a young rliinoceros, and quite 
impenetrable to a musket balL In February of the same 
year, wlien the escort of the Governor, on his way to meet 
tlie Candiaa ambassador, arrived at Sittivacca, some of the 
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soldiers having gone, after the fatigues of their march, to 
refresh themselves by bathing in the river which runs through 
this beautiful and romantick spot, they were alarmed to 
find the place pre-occupied by a number of alligators. Being 
present at the time, and happening to have a fowling-piece 
in my hand, I fired at two and killed them. They were 
young ones about eight feet in length. 

The guana in appearance very much resembles the alliga-^ 
tor. It is a very disgusting animal to look at, but is per- 
fectly harmless, and lives in holes in the ground. It is 
esteemed good food by the natives, and makes excellent 
curry, or rich soup. The flesh tastes very like that of a 
rabbit. 

An immense number of toads, lizards, blood-suckers, ^ca- 
melions, and a variety of others of the same class abound 
every where throughout the island; but a particular descrip- 
tion of them could afford no entertainment to my readers. 

One species, however, has left too deep an impression on 
my mind to be passed over unnoticed. Besides the leeches, 
employed by apothecaries, to reduce turrtours and carry off 
corrupted blood, there is another species which infests in 
immense numbers the woods and swampy grounds of Ceylon, 
particularly in tlie rainy season, to the great annoyance of 
every one who passes through them. The leeches of this 
species are very small, not much larger than a pin; and are 
of a dark red speckled colour. In their motions they do 
Dot crawl like a worm, or like the leeches we are accustomed 
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to see in Europe ; but keep constantly springing, by first 
fixii^ their head on a place> and then bringing their tail up 
to it with a sudden jerk, while at the same time their head 
is thrown forwards for another hold. In this manner they 
move so exceeding quickly, that before they are perceived, 
they contrive to get upon one's clothes, when they im- 
mediately «ideavour by some aperture to find an entrance 
to the skin. As soon as they reach it, they begin to draw 
blood; and as they can effect this even through the light 
clothing worn in this climate, it is almost impossible to. 
pass through the woods and swamps in rainy weather without 
being covered with blood. On our way to Candy, in march- 
ing tlirough the narrow paths among the woods^ we were 
terribly annoyed by these vermin ; for whenever any of us sat 
down or even halted for a moment, we were sure to be 
immediately attacked by multitudes of them; and before we 
could get rid of them our gloves and boots were filled with 
blood. This was attended with no small danger ; for if a 
soMier were, fix)m drunkenness or fii^tigue, to fell asleep on the 
ground, he^must have perished by bleeding to death. On 
rising in the mornings I have often found my bed clothes and 
skin covered with blood in an alarming manner. The Dutch 
in their marches into the interior at different times lost 
several of their men; and on our setting out they told us 
that we should hardly be able to make our way for them. 
But, though we were terribly amioyed, we all escaped without 
any serious accident. Othet animals, as well as man, are 
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subject to the attacks of these leeches. Horses in particular, 
from their excessive plunging and kicking to get rid of these 
creatures when they fasten upon them, render it very unsafe 
for any one to ride through the woods of the interior. 

A species of flying lizard is found here, furnished with 
membranes extending along its sides in the form of wings, 
with which it is enabled to take its flight from tree to tree. 
It is not above nine inches long, and is perfi^tly harmless, 

* 

although it is the only animal known which resembles the 
hh\ed dragon. 

The insects of Ceylon are extrcnaely numerous- There 
are several species of spiders found, of uneoramon size,, and 
poisonous. Fhes, bqetles, butterflies, muakettoes^ cocb* 
roaches, with almost every insect kncywa in Europe^ are here 
found, of curious shaped, and ornamented with a variety of 
colours. Ground-lice and ticks plague tiie dogs to such a 
degree as ahnost makes tfa^n mad. 

Ants, which are here found of every speoiea, wiere anotbttr 
pest, in addition to the ieeehes which we bad to en- 
counter in our journey through the woods of Candy ; and 
our clothes and furniture sufiered eatremdby fromi these 
vermin. The large red imts, which live on tpees, and build 
their nests aniong the branches, bite very scvewly ; and one 
in passing among the trees requires to: be very cautidos of 
approaching their habitations, or he will speedily be mads 
to- fee! the efifects of his inadvertency* There are aJso othet 
Varieties of black and red ants of a smaller siae, which inhabit 
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rotten trunks and stumps, and are observed in perpetual 
motion, , running up and down the trees. They are 
perfectly harmkss, and though they bite occasionally like 
those of our own country, yet their bite is attended with 
very Httle uneasiness. 

There is a very small species of ant which is found in 
dwelling houses, whoe it is of very great use in destroying 
the larger ant, the white ant, and the cock-roach. They 
apeedity devofur every thing which is exposed to their ra*^ 
vages ; and if one at table accidentally drops a bit of bread, 
meat, or any sort of food, it instantly appears in motion 
and animated, from a vast number of these creatures fasten- 
ing upon it, to carry it off. It is impossible by any con^ 
trxvanee to prevent them from invading the table, aid set* 
tling in swarms on the bread, sugar, and such things as are 
particularly* agreeaUe to. iheir palate. It is not uncommon 
to see a cup of tea, upon being filled, out, completely coi* 
^eced with Hiese creatures, floating dead upon it like a 
scum* 

Bat the most mischievous species, of these vermin is the 
infaitfi Bt^ which is e^piailly destructive in. the fields and the 
dwelling^liouses. They build their nests of a very fine clay, 
which! they throw up. in large mounds,, and carefully prcr 
pare foi^ the purpose. It is made into such an excellent 
cetnent, that as soon as. it is dried up by the rays of the 
smiv it becomes so hard that it requires great exertion even 
with a pick-axe to level the heaps. These. , ant -iiills . 
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often from six to eight feet high, and have large openings 
both at the top and around the sides to serve for entrance^^ 
and communicatians- They oftai serve as a receptacle to 
miu^h more dangerous animals, such as scorpions, and the 
covra capello snake ; on which account the natives are care^ 
ftil never to lie down or fell asleq^ near the ant-hills. The 
white-ants, in the space of one night, will demolish and 
eat up all the boots, shoes, and bottoms of trunks whick 
come in their way, or are left on the ground. This is 
never done but by the carelessness of the black servants.. 
In camp, the ftimiture of the tents is placed on inverted 
bottles, with their necks planted in the ground, which, on 
account of the slippery nature of the glass, cannot be 
climbed up by the ants. In the dwelling - houses, the 
trunks, chaifs, and bed-posts are for the same reason placed in^ 
tin vessels full of water, I have frequently s«en the large 
beams of a house almost eaten through by these insects^, 
aiid peady to tiunble dowii on the heads of the inhabitants. 
This destructive instinct, however, k not without the 
most singular utility, and k made by the Creator ta serve* 
the same benevolent- purposes, which are conspicuous m 
every part of his plan. In the immense forests which they 
inhabit, and which are never subject ix> the hand of humaa 
cultivationi, the constant accumulation of decayed timber 
would in time greatly impede,, if not entirely choak vegeta- 
tion, were not these animals emidoyed by Providence con^- 
tinually to devour it 
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Another instinct is also combined with their destructive 
inclinations, which in a great measure counteracts them, 
and prevents their injurious effects. Were the white ants, 
endowed as they are with such powers of destruction, to 
carry on their operations like other ants in secret, and un- 
observed by those who were interested to obstruct their 
progress, there would hardly be a possibility of preserving 
from their ravages any thing either in the fields or the 
houses, especially in Ceylon, where they are more numerous 
and destructive than perhaps any where else. When they 
intend to move from one settlement ta another, or when 
they have fixed on a piece of wood or some other article 

which they mean to destroy or effect a lodgenaent in ; before 

• * 

commencing their operations, they first raise a tube or hol- 
low passage for themselves, where they may work, or pass 
and repass without being seen. This tube, which is about the 
size of a gpose-quill, is made of fine sand, with much de&^ 
patch and dexterity, and when newly finished appears wet. 
As soon as it has attained a proper consistency, they fall 
to devour under its covert with great celerity. So powerful 
is this instinct, that they will not even pass from the bot- 
tom to the top of a house, along the walls or posts, without 
first preparing their covert way. This contrivance, by which 
they expect to escape detection, never fails to betray thero^ 
and point them out to the observation of their enemies^ 
When these tubes are swept down and destroyed^ the ra«^ 
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vagea (rf tlie axit» are for that time prevented, as tlieywill 
never proceed to work without previously renewing their 

structure. 

Tlie bkck scorpion of Ceylon is a very dangerous insect, 
and its stuig is frequently mortal. This species is about 
four inches long and from one to two broad over the 
middle of the body* When running or disturbed, their 
tail is usually carried on their bc»cks. They bite with their 
£cu^ or forceps^ and instaatly dail the &ting, which lies 
in their tail, into the place tliey have bitten. Their sting 
emits a poison resembUi^ milk, but not altogether so 
white. When these scorpions are attacked by their in^ 
veterate enemy the ant» and cannot get rid of him, they 
sting themselves to death. 

The centpied or centipedes^ which receives- its name from 
the many legs which shoot out from every part of Ua 
body, stings in the same manner as tibe scorpion^ first 
biting the object^ and then dcurting the sting on its tail into 
the wound. 

There is an immense spider, fowd he«e, with legs, not 
ksa than four indues l^ng, and having the body covered 
with thick bteck hair. The webs which it mftkcs are strong 
enough to ettbangle and hold even small birds, whkh. form 
its usual preyi 

There is aa insect found here> whichr resembles ao im^^ 
wcnse overg^wa beetle. It is called by m » carpenter. 
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from its boring large holes in timber, of a regular form> 
and to the depth of several fe^t, in which when finished 
it takes up its habitation. 

Fish of every sort in great abundance are found in the 

lak^ and rivers of Ceylon, as well as in ihe surrounding 

seas. Those found in the fresh water are much more 

remarkable for their vast numbers than their quality. 

The mullet however is very good, and perhaps the best of 

the fresh-water fish. None of the species, as iai as I could 

Jeam, are peculiar to Ceylon; but all common to the 

VBita latitudes, thoi^h differing from the European. One 

circumstance has often struck me with astonishment, that 

in ^ery tpond or muddy pool, casually supplied with rain 

m^ter, or even only recently formed, and entirely uncon** 

nected with any other water, swarms of fishes are con^ 

tmually found. The only explanation which it appears 

possible to give of this ph^iomenon, is that the spawn is 

by some unknown process carried up with the rain into the 

skies, and then let down wHb it upon the earth in a con-* 

dition immediately to become alive • 

Many excellent kinds of fish are caught all around the 
eoasts of ti» isk^d, and form a principal article both of 
the traffic ftii4 food of the natives. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Vegetables of Ceyton. 

C/EYLON is particulariy prolific in plants. Almost all 
those fruits which are peculiar to India and the countries 
within the tropical cHmates^ are here found in great abun- 
dance and of a superior quaHty. Except in one or two 
species, the mangoes of Massegon, and the mandarine 
orange of China, which has within these last few years 
been raised at Bombay, this island maintains an undeni- 
able superiority over all our settlements on the contiiient 
of India. The climate is remarkably adapted to promote 
vegetation, and there are few parts where some species of 
fruit or other does not grow in luxuriance. Most of those 
fruits, which are natives of the island grow spotitaneously 
in the woods without any culture or care in the rearing ; and 
the only labour required from the peasants is merely to pluck 
and bring them to market^ where they are of course sold 
at a veiy low price. 

Among the fruits which grow spontaneously in the woods 
of Ceylon, are found most of those which constitute the 
most delicious desserts of our European t^les: such as 
pine-apples, oranges, pomegranates, citrons, limes, melons, 
pumpkins, water-melons, squashes, figs, almonds, mulberries, 
bilberries, &c. all of which are too well known to require 
any particular description. 
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The mango \& of an oblong cylindrical form, in shape* 
and size resembKng an egg. Its taste and flavour are pe^' 
culiar, and it is reckmied one of the most delicious fruits' 

4 

in India. One remarkable circumstance is^ that no one' 
mango resembles another plucked from the same tree in 
taste or flavour. The pulp, which ]& extremely juicy and of 
a strii^ texture, is covered witli a coat like a peach, but 
larger and. thidker, and easily peeled off. The kernel is 
very, large, and of the same shape as the fruit. In imell 
the maiigo resembles the melon, although at times it smells 
not unlike turpentine. The finit when ripe is extremely 
wholesome to eat; suid when plucked before arriving at 
maturily it makes the best pickles and preserves known in 
that quarter of the world. The mango*tree grows to a: 
vast m^9 and extends its large and beautiful branches 
like our oak; but the timber is not applied to any use- 
ful purppse* 

The mangusteen is a fruit very highly esteemed, but 
one of the rarest in Ceylon, being only found in one or two 
gardens belonging to Dutcli gentlemen* In appearance ' thi^ 
fruit resembles the pomegranate, but the pulp is moi^ like 
tiiat^Qf the mango, and consists of fibres frill of jyice. 
It is ,esteeijied an excellent reme^ in fluxes* 

The shaddock or pprnpelmMe often grows to th6 size Of 
a man-s head. In shape it resemhtes tte tnrange, and ii 
covered with a coat of the same textore, altho^h uudi 
softer ai)d thicker. The pulp also resembles that of the 

Ss 
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orange, only the juicy ■fiibfe* fere proportiotmWy larger. 
There are two impedes of sha^iodc; the one is of a 
white, and the other of a yellow colour; and they also 
differ in flavour. 

The tamb00 or me apple is about the siae of one of 
our ordinary apples, and of nearly the same shape, only 
more oval. It is of a beautiful red and white colour: 
the pulp is of a softer texture than our apple, and has 
the taste and tmdi of a rose, from which it derives its 
name. It is a very wholesome fruit, cooling and pieasant, 
though insipid. It containa a large soft kernel nearly hk!f 
the si2e of the fruit. 

The ciishoQ apple is of a smaller size than the fomier, 
•oft and full of a very liarsh astringent juice which puckei^ 
lip the lips when applied to them. The nut, wbkh in 
shape b not unlike a kidn^->-betli, grows to tbe end of 
the apple; and tastes, when roasted, like our chesnuts, 
but more oily. 

The iatapa somewhat resemUes our wafaiut, but to my 
taste, has a better flarottr. 

The fim^ or pdpaya is of tixe sice of a melon, and 
faf^ a polp nearly of the same taste and imdl, but so soft 
as to be divided with a ^Kxm Uke puddit^. Aithough it 
?» not a fruit of a cteiicious fiavoar, yet from its being 
^Kry whofes«»sc sad coding, it is much eaten. In the inside 
if tiie piil|> thene is a hollow ^ace which contains a 
fMmlity «)f seeds ^ tbe cotow and size of Mack p^iper. 
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iiaving exactly the taste of water cresses, instead of which 
I have often used them. 

The custard apple is so called from the pulp having 
some resemblance in taste to custard pudding. The pulp 
is contained in a speckled shell like a iir rone, and has a 
number of black seeds mixed with its inside, which is 
nearly. of the same consistence as that of the form^. 

Tlie tamarind grows in long green pods like those of our 
kidney^beans ; but of a stringy and spungy texture. It 
contains a number of kernels, and is very acid, for which 
quaUty it is often made use of. The tamarind tree renders 
the air beneath its sliade so unwholesome, that it is a general 
order with the troops, never to allow horses to be picketed 
there. Tliis noble tree expands its branches so widely, that 
assemblies for religious and other purposes have been held 
under its shade, secure from the influence of the sun. The 
fruit is extremely refreshing, and very efficacious in fevers 
and dysenteries. 

Tlie pkmtam is a small tree with wood of a soft nature. 
The leaves are very broad, long and green. As soon as 
this tree has borne fruit, the trunk dies, and a new one 
springs up through it from the root. The fruit grows at 
the top of the tree in bunches, resembling in shape our 
hog's puddings, from six to twelve inches long, and from 
ten to twenty in a bunch. It is covered with a coat <rf a 
lemon colour, which . is easily peeled off ; the inside when 
ripe is of ^ white or yellowish colour. It has a pleasant 
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flavour, and no quantity eaten of it has been found to injure 
the stomach. When fried it is delicious^ in a^qpearanoe like 
fritters, and in taste resembling pancakes. The size of this 
fruit Aeries as well as its colour, which is sometimes a 
beautiful vermilion. 

Ceylon produces two species of the bread-fruit tree. One 
species, the jacJca, or jack-fruit, grows upon a tree of a 
very larg^ size, wliich spreads out its branches around like 
our chesnut. This fruit is of a very extraordinary i^^pear-* 
ance, growing to the thickness of a man's waist. It does 
not, like other fruits, spring from tlie branches, but issues 
from the body of the tree itself, or inunediately from the 
root ; the latter is preferred. Nothing can exceed the gro^ 
tesque appearance of the body of the tree when it is stuck 
all over with tliese immense protuberances, hanging from 
short stalks, which, though exceedingly tough and strong, 
ai*e frequently unable to support their unwieldy burden; the 
fruit is therefore often obUged to be prevented from fidling 
ofif by being placed in baskets of cane or cocoa-tree leaves, 
which are fixed to the trees, and remain there till the fruit 
ir ripe for pulling. 

The external coat .of the fruit is extremely thick and 
hard, of a green colour, and fidl of prickles. The inside of 
this coat is covered with a soft, white, glutinous substance, 
which, when touched, adheres to . the fingers like bird-limcw 
When cut, it distils a noilky, ropy kind of gum. The eat-- 
abk pulp is small when compared to the sisee of the fruit 
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while it is covered with the outer coaL It is divided into 
different compartments^ eacli containing a kieroel or two o^ 
the sise of a chesnut> but loi^r. When roasted or boiled, 
these kernels in taste very much resemble a potatoes The 
pulp is not very agreeable to the palate of an European, 
having a str<Hig smell not unlike turpoitine. The only way 
we could bring ourselves Uy eat it, was by first soaking 
it ia a glass of salt and water. The natives eat it with 
atuch relish ; and when they go upon a journey, they ge* 
nerally travel with a bag of the kernels roasted* 

Another species which is usually called the bread ^fruii 
tree, in the appearance of the fruit, is quite similar to the 
jacka, only that it is much smaller. The leaves of this tree 
are large, and of a dark green colom*. The fruit is dressed 
in a variety of dilBferent ways, and no less than fifteen diflFer- 
ent dishes ^re prepared from it. When sliced and roasted, it 
is eat^i in place of bread ; and is often scraped into flour 
by the natives, and then b^ed into cakes. These fruits are 
invaluable preservatives agahist &mine, of which neither their 
own indolence, the terrors of their enemies, nor the tyranny 
of their governors are able ta deprive the Ceylonese. By 
regular cultivation, however, their utility might be greatly 
e&tended, and their quality imi»t)ved. 

The eocoa - tree is of such singular utility not only to the 
GeylcMiese, but to all the natives of India, that I hope a. 
full account of it, and its uses^ will not be thought supeiv 
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fluaus foy my readers, even although it is not by any meahi 
prcuiiat* to the idand I am describing. 
. The' cocoa-tree grows to a great height, is slender an<l 
straight, with the body completely baie, ^nd only the top 
crowned with a bunch of long green leaves. These l^ved 
may be compared in appearance to a goose-quill : a. thick 
ligament passes through the middle, and 1<»^ green slip* 
grow out from its sides, in tlie manner of fern- Under the 
leaves the nuts appear growing in clusters : each tree bearl 
from two to three doseo. The nut has a rmd or orutsidd 
coat of a green colour, very thick, and composed of fibrous 
threads. Tiiese are so long as to be manufactured into ropes, 
called ooya ropes, and cordage of various descriptions : even 
cabin of the lai^est siee are made of them, and are gene-^ 
rally esteemed from being more buoyant in salt water t?han 
those made of hemp. These fibres, however, are of too 
harsli a nature to be mami&ctured without some prerioiB 
pieparation; and tberefoi^ on being taken off, the rind is 
put into water to swell, and is afterwards beaten, before it 
is capable Jbf being wrought into cordage. 

When this outward rind is t^moved, if the nut is recently^ 
plucked, the sliell is found slightly covered with a white 
pulp which adheres to it. After being kept for some time, 
Jiorv^evefi this pulp dries up and becomes of a brownish 
x^olour. -On being stript of its external <x)ating, tlie nut; 
which thm plucked from the tree was as large as a initi- 
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dling sized bowl, i& reduced to the size of a twelve or 
eighteen pound cannon balL On the smaller end of the nut 
being opened, we find about a pint of a very cool, refreshing, 
milky liquor,, which forms a delicious drink. To the in- 
side of the shell adheres a coat of about half an inch thick, 
of a very white substance, in taste resembling a blanched 
almond- It is frequently eaten in its natural state, but 
more frequently in curries, muljcatauny, and peppermint 
water. It is first scraped off the inside of the shell with an 
instrunient I h&ve ahready described^ resembling the rovrel 
o£ ^ spur ; and the^ being mixed with water forms a sub- 
stance like milk' 

The oil. extracted frtmi the oocoaHmit is h^ly esteemed 
taong the natives, and indeed is applical^e to e^ery useful 
purpose. It is pr^Muned from tke oldest of the nuts, -which 
are first split and left in tbe sun to dry without any of 
their inside coaAuig bemg removed: Band when sufficiently 
dried,, they are put into mills prepared fer the ptirpose, and 
the oil is ei^^^ssed firom them. 

It is not, hower^, the nut alone that affords food kn.6t 
Inxwries to man. From the top of the tree where the 
lestes- shoot up, » Hquor ealled toddy is procured by ind- 
MO. A sUt Is made in this part of the tree wil3i a kcaSt 
<]ni«f]iigiit, and h chatty or earthen^pot suspended from the' 
Imaohes s# as to - leceivlfi' the * juice, which immediately 
hMMM 4d ^listill, atod contifnies 'to do fk> tffl next^ mommg,' 
iMliti <Uie pot is rcsnotisd. This liqtior, when, drunk before the' 
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beat of the rising sun has caused it tfi fierment, is very^ 
wholesome and cooling, and operates as a gentle purgative^/ 
Biit upon behig fermented, it becomes intoxicating ; and in 
tliis state is well known to the £urc^)ean soldiers whot 
use it in large quantities, when they cannot [procure the arrack 
distilled from it. Arrack in Ceylon is solely made from 
toddy, and whole woods of the cocoa-tree are employed for 
the purpose of procuring . it. . A barm or. yeast arises from 
this process, equal to that which is procured from our malt 
liquor employed in the preparaticm of whisky. The toddy, 
is likewise made into vin^ar/ and yiekb a species of 
coarse black sugar known by the name of jogg^* 

Nature seems^ to delight in making the cocoartree serve 
as many usejfiil purposes as possible. At the foot of tiiK 
tree, and likewise ainong the branches at the top, grows 
a coat or web, of a very light and potous substance whieh 
. is manu&ctured into a very coarse doth called grmjaJAeii 
or gurimf cloth. It :is used for bags to hold rice, and^ 
also for coverings to the ciiwamon, bales* The giiinjakkea 
is also made into a coarse species of, paper.. , 
. the utility of the cocoa-tree does npt ^nd jbere. Wlien 
cut down, tbe trunk furnishes ports to support, and. the. 
branches rafters to roof the bungaloiss or huts of the j«r- 
tives; while the leaves are employed to covor th^^ smI. 
repel the inclemencies of the sun i^^ the atom» Voimmi 
other purposes are aerved by Uk wood of Hm ynlm/bk 

» • 

tree. Besides atany domestic vsesa it is mask CBiyi||>tAr 
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^Iso m thpH cQm^uctiqn of- cajipes; an4 witfi it. Uk? .jVIo^u)^ 

•,bo%te,50.f- :M4tdc^.1;,?ir6 built , J[^x ..^i^ff.p^rlts -of jlndi^.tJj^ 

wood is applied to the construction of larger yes^ls. jl 

Jlfevcb. b(e0n/o%4s«?e(ilo tliab thq kiffg I'qf- ,ih^ M^HhYP islind^ 

•m^^ J^i|oagaJ??^s§di9rs to tlie Dutc^ (^oye^nQr ^^t ■j(;;oJyjv.bft, 

ill a small .-^Jiip.T^hich, wa& entirely ,.,lju|lt;ai^; rigged fix>iB 

4llC €5P<^<}9rti¥i^ JWbiJe othose. emidox^ ift:,fij4;i}ig >]^ 9Mti^»fere 

4;^,.'upQ»i (the : wts; j; .. ^ i.; , ^jy,^ .,::.♦ .i b'..V; -,;» 

il It •i^.sDA'mi^ipg, to see "wriUi'wh^t; 4ex^r^y;> the nf^tiy^r^ 

climb .thpse hl#i, .straiglit, . an^l ; slmd^ .tree^,,. Thoy, Javj^ 

-mstfiy : ^^3-«f facJlitatHif their oi^ep$. -^3cffi9tjp?^tliej.; tip 

.^ce»- o£' thie. Ipng Jea4' j tms^ed >tog€^h^r -Oike , jopefi , of , J^^ 

jil-o^id. t\w bp4y,> qf . . the tree, ; . l^eaving > ^1^; ^t^ce. ' ptl abo^^ 

two feet between each piecje,. . ant^ thus . .forpiing j fpr^ J;hei]ij- 

^vi^.aiBo^t of -lefd^er,- F^requ^ntly they pmbi^ce , the j^ree 

.¥Mh i^r fe^j9f!^ therj.tie both t<|ge,tjfc»ef, ; l^y, ^ vope^.p^^r 

■8©doiiouBd:the^ aiicl€§.;,..at,, ther.sansie .tiyne^,fthey/cja$jR ^le t?^ 

Iwifth their haaidl, ;^n4 thi^ a^^end,, re^iiig .al^prn^tely , . o^ 

,their <. .abcles .Aud tlieir.^arios.. -^H^yin^ > ggwd , ; ,thp , .^p 

x)(f/. one. ,tFoe,_ • tljeir agility and ^ ,^xtprity, preyent,s ^en^ 

•fictim, having to. rene>v their toil; ,% jp^eai^&^ot, the i^djoi^Y 

ijia/ branches, and .Bomc ropes fiastei^ed, at.^i^er^ plac^jj 

ihr -the' purf»Qpe, . they ..^i|itr,ive i|:o^pasSc.froiit ,qi}^ tFec,.ptp 

laaiother. I.have.ieen them'in. Uii^ wnpe)' ^W, tlie.to^dy 

iwm & whftle. gfoye ,pf coco^^trces ,, without PW^ desc^Mdipg.,; 

.kid. theic . feate of agihty on :th^se^^oeca^\on§ ^fl?^^ >Vy 

':ti«ng.iJ: .havf^ .s?eQ tjve^ ip^ dextejf9u^ of .our .s^^t^s, pfj^j 
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form among the rigging of a ship, and was scarcely 
outdone even by the monkeys, the native inhabitants of 
these groves. 

The trees from which the toddy is extracted, being de- 
prived of so much of their juice, produce fruit of a very 
inferior quahty, and much sooner fell into decay. 

When we consider the innumerable comforts which this 
tree affords to the natives of India, it is not to be won- 
dered that they hold it in the highest esteem, and reckon it 
a most important part of their wealth. When a child is 
born, it is customary for them to plant a cocoa-tree in me- 
morial of the happy event ; and the rings which are left 
around the trunk by its animal vegetation, serve to mark the 
number of the recurring birth-days. 

Another tree, bearing a fruit as generally used, though by 
no means equal in utility to tlmt of the cocoa, is the betel^ 
tree. I have already mentioned how universally the areka or 
betel nut is chewed by the natives of India. The leaf 
usually distinguished by the name of the betel-leqf does not, 
however, grow upon this tree, but from being constantly 
chewed along with the betel nut, has acquired this appella- 
tion. The tree, though remarkably tall and straight^ is 
equally remarkable for its extreme slenderness, being no 
thicker than the calf of a man's leg, The nuts grow in 
bunches at the top like those of the cocoa, but are in size no 
bigger than a nutmeg, and with the same sort of shell. 
After they are pulled, the Cinglese expose them in the sun 
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to dry, and then split the outside husk, in order to separate 
it from the nut. The leaves of the betel-tree are from four 
to six feet in length, and very much resemble those of the 
cocoa^ although of a more delicate texture. From the tree, 
at the root of the leaves, a substance grows up, and over- 
spreads them like a thick coat. This extraordinaiy substance 
resembles a tough leaf or rather a skin : it is used by the 
natives to hold their victuals, and is of so strong a texture 
that it retains water or arrack like a bladder ; a purpose for 
which it is generally employed. 

The nuts, from their general use, form a great article of 
trade among the natives. The timber of the tree is used for 
rafters to houses, and makes excellent lath. It is also em« 
ployed in pales to fence their grpimds. 

The plant from which the betel-leaf is procured resembles 
a vine, and is supported by twining around other trees or 
poles placed for the purpose. The leaf in shape and colour 
w not unlike that of the ivy, but larger and rather thicker. 
As I have already mentioned in a former part of this work, 
the natives always chew it along with the betel-nut, and also 
COBitrive ,to render the mixture still hotter, by the addition of 
lime, tobacco, and the most pungent spices. 

Ceylon, which has been so long renowned for its spices^ 
produces several sorts of pepper. The chilly or red pepper 
is produced on a shrub. The fruit grows in small oblong 
pods which are at first green, but upon being pulled and 
dried, become red; and from them the cayen- pepper is 
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tb' cut up'soiTi^ of th^sfe' chillier -HV tfteir gk*«i Jsfet^Ji'idndi 
Qualify the ivsAer With tlieM berRjTrfe 'drfiikii^it. ■ ^ '^ t -z:-' 'i 
<' 'Flic hlacU pepper, though ' not ^p€^[i\kiV t6 . C€iylon,'^^<W6P 
fouiid m SO' gieat plenty thferf as in the Molucca isles; ' istili 
forms Ah" us6^1 ^t of ' its ^ pi^exiuo*. The^ plant -twinqs 
arouiul supporters Hfce the vine, and<the^ppei<'haftgS''n'om it 
111 clusters lik^'gra|)d9. -^ These diistirs' a're^ sit 'first g^eeiv;'3iut 
gradually ' diknge t6 -a! ' dark- ;l^rdW J affid ^ tiptfn ^'1J€ing pulted 
and dried become black. The'tiu^k 'i^ J^p6iftft^ t>y^i *' mfc* 
chine 'fratn^^'&i* «ife" 'f)urpofse/ ' witt * H^ii« t>6t*offi' twisied 
tbgethen^.^Thfe? iMe^ pepper is originally thfe- faiHte Irith the 
Wacki^'^ahdM^Irendere<J of'^'at'«olb(ir' by .^a jfirepfi]^att<«i:of 
chinam applied to it before' 'it ji^- dried/- ^hich 4sikje$^ibff 'thf 
lilack cokfVitH^'tilhrdi^'it'ik'cov^rfed.' -■ -/"a t: .'f >;t 
■^^ <?rtri/aw»'o^^ gl'bt^ iri ihe sbiitfe^st j)(irt,df iW j^andyipatfi- 
HculaHy' m-thd^ heij^hboiirt^odof iMWi^i. '• -'rhfe)-a<fedsf')in 
■tes-te resfenible but" -carraways, and 'are -ifeeiA- fop> itiasftnlng to 
-tari^ui' dishes.-- •'■■/ ''^•'•' • - - -» '. ...oi ..o:;i x^- -..ii '. : T :■. 
• ' The '^cqifejc protiuicM in'Ceylcm '* ''df 'ii ^^eiy' goodi^jtlallty, 
and iri^ iftavbiiir i^sembles th^ Mbkk'fcbflye.'i ^The ^c6ff€(>4«^ 
has been raised iii thd pktntatibHS iirith the greatest fiuccesl, 
and .pr^s^fe -a %ery beautifol appetirarice. ■ • J 

'iThi ^nv -oipcAri^tct tree , reseihbFes the codoaj ^*wr:^ 
^uch' infeiior ta it in utility; ^ Th^ 'leave* a¥e Jthidtep^nd 
•shor^r 'ttian feh^se of ' the fornl<fK; tod fold' ispf likes aclferf, 
ii Vtiirhi f**^!!!!-' they -' are used by 'tM natiVeS^-tb '^rite bti. 



A'^ioiiglV \^^7utwh' skin,^ likfe that found on the befell, | coyei^ 
ttie bddy^bf^ tiii^' tree; ^pd is.; also J employed by the hatiyc§ 
to hold their liquor. The nut *(ioii,taiins a sort of., milk; 

^ ' V r • r r t 

and^'by ihidistoii' the body- of tlie tree aflbrds a very pl^a- 
^ant Hqtjforrnot io ^str6ng Or intoxicating as toddy ^^ - i . 
'^ The ' siigur^^trdt i§ a Hi>ecies of the palm found in several 
J)kr ts of the ' island . It is • a very A2M tree, and ha$ aroynd 
its trunk a nurfili^f of rings which increase with; it^ j^o^Uk 
It bears* a fl!oWe^ distinguished by the variety of ,it& ,^}p^r^ 
On cuVtirig %^' thfe '^kwer, ^'and making ah i^icisia^ tp :tl;i^ 
pWe 'froni' whidh it sprung, a juice cjistils rwjiich by, a 
Slight '^f^ocess'W* foiling and 'straining yields as goodft: §qgatr 
as' ihat extracted frddi^ the cancy Sind far .^uperioc to ^thsi 
jag^iy. -Tfic^ ^omihercial^ advantages' to be derived fix>m 
the' pfo^er' cultivation * of this plant need not. te insisted 
tip6h;**atid ^xperimentSi wiH hd:d<Aibt speedily be ihade.td 
ascertkm i^Hether this trefe^migfet not be made arsub$fcit«ta 
to the cane. • '^ * . - 

• But it is not sugat alone t* that Ceyloii seems, destined \q 
affonl^ to the geriertil use of the Western world; ih^^tear 
plant has also been discovered' native in the forests : of 
this iskfld. I liave-^ in' iky- possession a letter fromt an 
officer in the 80th Tegt^ wherdh he stated tliat he had fovmd 
the real tea-pfetht in 'the wdbds of Ceyltfn, of .a. quality 
equal to kny that'^fever grew-in China; c^ndi that it was ia 
ids pow^r to poin^^ out t6 Xrovernmeht the means pf x^ul- 
livating it itt^a proper manner. The vast advantages to be 
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derived from the cultivation of the tea-plant in our own 
dominions, ought at least to prompt a speedy and vigorous 
experiment on the subject. 

The most beautiful species of the palm kind which Cey- 
lon produces is the talipot-tree. This tree is very rare 
in other parts of India and seems a peculiar blessing 
bestowed by Providence on this island. It grows very tall 
and straight: the wood is hard, and veined with yellow, and 
is employed in carpenters' work. The talipot bears a large 
yellow flower, which, when ripe, bursts with a loud noise^ 
and diffuses a disagreeable and unwholesome smell. It is on 
this account that the natives will not place their huts near it. 
The fruit is of a round form, and about the size of a can- 
non-ball; it contains two nuts of the same shape. But it 
is from its leaves that the talipot derives its high estimation. 
These hang downwards from the top, and present a most 
elegant and grand appearance. The leaf is completely cir- 
cular, terminating in the most beautiful rays, it folds up 
into plaite like a fan, which in figure it nearly resembles. 
In size and thickness it completely surpasses always all 
other leaves. The breadth of the diameter is from three 
to four feet, and the length and thickness is in proportion: 
it is large enough to cover ten men from the inclemency of 

* 

the weather. It is made into umbrellas of all sizes> and 
serves equally to protect thq natives against the intolerable 
rays of the sun, and the rains which at particular seasons 
deluge their count jy. As it is of such an impenetrable tex- 
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ture as to defy either the sun or the monsoon, it affords a 
shelter even more secure than their huts. During the violent 
rains it is not unusual to see the natives prop up one end 
of a talipot leaf With a stick two or three feet long, and 
then creep under it for protection. I have already de- 
scribed the manner in which the natives make use of this 
leaf for writing. 

The banyan tree, or, as it is frequently called, the /«- 
dian jig^tree^ is a native of Ceylon. It bears no fruit nor 
bldssom, but grows to an immense size, and has some 
striking peculiarities in its appearance. It first rises to a 
great height in the air, and then drops its branches down- 
wards. A vast number of roots are then obser^'^ed to shoot 
forth from the lower extremities of the branches, where 
they continue suspended like icicles, till they at last fasten 
themselves in the earth. From these roots new shoots 
spring up, which in their turn become trees, and jstrike 
their branches into the ground. A whole grove is thus 
formed from one original stock ; and the arches formed by the 
branches and the numerous interwoven shoots, come in time 
to have actually the appearance of grottos and excavations. 
The circumference of the grove arising from one stock has 
frequently been known to extend to several hundred feet. 

It is no wonder that the admirable shelter afforded by this 
noble tree should have pointed it out to the particular vene- 
ration of the inliabitants of the torrid zone. Indeed without 
the assistance of its impenetrable shade, it is almost impos- 



-^^iMe that the. uuinerous:cwemonies mjoinQd py> their isi^erS- 

istitiow could liavc been at all performed. It is.here ttere^ 

•foije tlmt y^c fnui tlie, BiaJiinim aad the .devotees! Of their 

religion continually celebrating their, rit^S; The pagoda&^^ate 

-uMmlly erected in tlie neighbourhood oi this friendly; shade, 

an wrU as tW. choultries ^prepared fpr the aocommodatioft 

of the wtary traveller. It is common for ^ the indiiii ti 

ialvc iq) ,hi.^ abode under tjiis tree, j*nd to .remain itnertcilied 

at hisj lease in tht sjiade while every tinng exposed ^lo'tHt 

rays of the sun is gco^clied ivitlv the iiitolerable' heaL*^. i 

[JlUi^ C9ft0n-tree of Ceylon grows to a middling ; hei^lfe 

J[t is sjeijder and. straiglit^ with the branches i shpotiAgoTJl 

ucm tlie! t^. The cotton grows in -pods of in oblowg 

sh^i^e, about t:lio:.:^izQ ;Of a i>niall p^aF«. Whea :ripe rlhejj^ 

burst, aijd the optton is then sefej) prpjjecting out of thpriit 

111 tliisv.fiitate^ U^ ai^e gathered. .)^ithin. the pod a <mni4 

hereof ! seeds li^e black pepper are n^ijced with tije q^ktox^ 

ho}n .which they arP separated by little )$tiicfca.la the ibrAt 

pf a oi?oss, which the women turn rouiid v«ry quick ;'witR 

fcheir jhands, aiuj. during this operation the .seeds ; fell :>ioutl 

The: f^pttoi) procured from this tree is^jco^taminated; ii^ith 

an; oily substance,: and is not by any 'means ^jequal iri 

goodness to that which grows on the shrub in . other; pavts ol 

India; It is, however, much used for. matrasses and: .pillous; 

and coarse' cloth, fit for common purposes is inade lof! 54a 

Tiie wood is much employed in making fences.. . . .i 

Srhti tick-wood tree, which may be called tliejoak.of Cejlori; 
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is found to be of great value, and is applied to the most 
useful purposes. Owing to the firm texture of this wood, 
which is uncommonly hard, it is able both to endure the 
intense heat of the sun without splitting, and also to re- 
sist the attacks of ants and other vermine with which warm 
climates abound. On these accoimts tick-wood i& much 
used for tables, chairs, and other pieces of household furni- 
ture, as well as for building vessels, &c. which are much 
exposed to the i-ays of the sun. At Bombay it is frequently 
employed in the construction of ships ; and these are found 
quite as durable and adapted for eveiy service as those 
made of oak. 

t Nando-tvood is also used in furniture of various sorts; 
but it is not near so highly esteemed for this or any other 
purpose as tick-wood. 

Satin-wood is very much employed by the Dutch in their 
tables, chairs, and couches ; and when properly finished it 
has a vecy handsome appearance. 

Tlie most beautiful wood however which the island affords 
is the calamander. The colour is nearly black with white 
aaid brownish streaks, which, when it is highly polished, 
appear with uncommon beauty. The natives employ it 
much in household furniture and writing desks; but at-* 
though a considerable quantity of these articles are manu** 
factured, the beauty and elegance of their appearance* rai- 
der the demand still greater, and they are consequently < 
very high-priced. 

Uu 
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The mcaijapumeram is remarkable for having a fresh and 
flourishing appearance during the night, wliile its boughs 
begin to droop as soon as the sun appears above the ho-^ 
Tizon, and do not again raise their beads till he has set* In 
appearance %t resembles .tl^ ohve ; and, according to the 
Indian poets, is the tree into which their Daphne was iue-^ 
tamorp^osed on rejecting the embraces of the Sun. 

• 

The mminda grows in all tlie watry parts of India. The 
voqd is useless, but the iioot is employed to dye red. 

The mkdrie - rmd is , a plant employed by tlie natives to 
supply the wapt of clocks ; as it has the quality of continu- 
ing open from four in the evening till four in the mornings 
and remaining shut during the other twelve hours. It is 
said to be customary for the Gandians to plant it in their 
gardens, and in cloudy weatlier when the heiglit of the sun 
cannot be seen, as well as when the approach of mom can- 
not otherwise be discovered, it in some degree supplies tlie 
want of a better time-piece. 

The limes bear a small fruit resembling lemons. 

The numghas-tree produces a finiit consideraUy smaller 
than the mango, and remarkable for a liollow on one side> 
which has given rise to tlie tradition that this was the fatal 
apple tasted by Eve, and that the mark of the bite has 
continued on it as a testimony to all future ages. The 
odium thrown upon it by this tradition has occasioned a 
goieral belief that it is of a poiaouous quaUfy ; but it is so 
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no more than any other fruit, and is only fatal when eaten 
to excess. 

The true ehony^ so remarkable for its weight, and tlie 
polish which it takes, is found in great abundance in this 
island. 

Gamboge, well known to painters as affording a rich 
yellow,^ is. here procured from a large tree which bears a 
roundish ribbed fruit, of a yellow colour. The gamboge is 
extracted from the wood of tlie tree, in tlie form of a juice 
which soon becomes solid. It is used in medicine as well as 
in painting, and acts very powerfully on tlie intestines botli 
ijpwards and downwards. 

Gumr-Lae is found, in great plenty on a plant which giows 
in abundance in different sand-^pits throughout the island. It 
is dissolved in spirits of wine, and tlien employed in 
lacquering. 

The sugar-^cane has been introduced into the island, and 
plantations of it are found in the neighbourhood of Caltura. 
Some rum is made from it> and the natives are fond oi 
chewing the pulp. 

But the most remarkable plant which Ceylon produces 
is the 7iepenthes, known amcnig the Cinglese by the lutme of 
Bandura. It is also called tlie penis plant from its appear^ 
ance. The leaves are narrow, and from their ends issues 
a long tendril, which terminates in a long cylindrical tube, 
closed at the extremity by a valve. This tube, while grow- 
ing, and in full vigour, seems like a blown bladdeiv 3ad 
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contains within it about a wine glass of pure limpid water. 
There is no appearance of any passage for the entrance of this 
water; but the general way of accounting for the pheno- 
menon is, that it is formed by the dew soaking through the 
valve. Shortly after being pulled, the head, from the pres- 
sure of the water inside, bursts, and the coat soon withers 
away; but as long as it is able to retain the water ^ it re- 
mains round, distended, and in full vigour. The seeds are 
small and black, not unlike those of the tulip. 

The flowers of Ceylon, though not numerous nor much 
attended to by the natives, have a most rich and exquisite 
scent. I have already mentioned a species of jessamine y which 
is worn by the ladies of Ceylon, both on account of its 
odour and the ornamental appearance of its beautiful white 
flowers. The scent is too powerful for an European, but is 
highly esteemed among the natives. 

The champaca produces flowers of a most elegant saffron 
colour, with which the native women adorn their hair, and 
produce a fine contrast to its glossy jet. They are also ac- 
customed to strew it over their beds and furniture. 

As the chief food of the natives consists of ricey so their 
principal labour consists in the cultivation of it. It is soMm 
chiefly in the level lands towai-ds the southwest of the island. 
In the interior, little in proportion is sown, owing to the 
woods and the steep nature of the country, which prevent 
-the rice from being properly flooded. The manner of culti- 
.vating it is as follows ; around the fields intended for the re- 
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ception of the rice small embankments are raised to the 
height of about three feet, to retain the water, which being 
then let in upon the grounds levelled on purpose, soon com- 
pletely inundates them. As soon as the fields begin again 
to get dry, bufl&tloes are introduced to tread them over, or 
they are turned up with a sort of light plough, which I have 
already described in a former part of this work* The. 
ground, thus prepared, looks like one laige tract of mud ; 
and in this state it receives the rice which has previously 
beai steeped in water mixed with the Ume of burnt shells. 
The soil is afterwards levelled, and prevented from caking into 
lumps by a sort of harrow or rake, which consists simply of 
a piece of board fixed to a pole, and drawn ed[gewise along. 

As the rice will not thrive without the ground being com- 
pletely drenched, it is always necessary to have the fields em- 
banked and prepared by the commencement of the rainy 
season. They usually sow in July and August, and reap in 
February; although when proper advantage is taken of the 
monsoons, tliey have often two crops a year. As from the 
manner in which their lands are held, it is necessary for them 
to clear the whole fields at once,, they are very careful to 
manage it so that their whole crop of rice may be ripe at 
the same time. In bringing this about, they are particularly 
dexterous ; and though they may have several kinds sown, 
which naturally ripen at different periods, yet by the man- 
ner of sowing and the quantity of water which they intro- 
duce, they contrive to make the whole crop advance equally. 
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When the rice fe pretty well grownup, the different embank- 
ments are laid open, and furrows at the same time ard 
drawn to cany off the water. When it is arrived at matu- 
rity, instead of reaping it according to tlie European custom, 
they pull it up by the roots, and then lay it out to dry. 
The rice is trodden by oxen to separate it from the straw, 
and is afterwards beaten to take oft' the husk. 

Where the rice fields lie on a declivity, very great art and 
labour are employed to make them retain the water. For 
tliis purpose they are laid out in nan-ow slips one over the 
other, and each secured by a separate embankment, so as to 
remind one of a flight of stairs. The higher pai-ts are first 
flooded, and the water overflowing them proceeds successively 
to those below. Where the water is not easily dispersed 
over them, or cannot afterwards be readily removed, it is 
usual to employ scoops for these purposes. The embank- 
ments consist of mud-walls, three feet high, formed with 
great neatness, and serving for foot paths to the people em- 
ployed in the culture of the rice, who would otherwise be 
obliged to wade knee-deep in mud and water. 

The flooding of the rice-fields attracts a terrible enemy in 

the alligator, who frequently contrives to steal in unperceived, 

and^ conceal himself among the embankments. The natives 

are on this account often very much alarmed, and search 

with great care before they venture among the mud and 

water. 

^Besides this superior species of rice, there are several 

3 
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other inferior kinds, as well as other sorts of grain> which tlie 
natives frequently sow on account of their requiring less 

■ 

water. What is comnaonly called paddy is a very inferior 
grain. Corocan is a small seed, like our mustard, which they 
beat in a mortar, and make into cakes. Tanna is a very 
prolific grain^ and hardly requires any cultivation. It re- 
quires first to be parched by the fire> and then beaten in a 
mortar, in order to be unhusked. When boiled, it swells even 
more than rice; and though jrather dry and insipid^ it is 
accounted sufficiently wholesome. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Cinnamon y the staple commodity of Ceylon. 

I Shall conclude my account of the vegetable productions 
of Ceylon with the most valuable and important article of 
the whole, the Cinnamon. The length of my residence at 
Columbo enabled me to observe with my own eyes the 
whole process of procuring and preparing it for exportation; 
and the importance of the subject induced me to employ 
much pains to acquire a complete knowledge of its growth, 
and the improvements of 'which this branch of commerce 
is capable. The subject has indeed been frequently attended 
to before: Dr. Thunberg in particular from his acquaint- 
ance with botany, and his being employed in proving the 
cinnamon, has been able to give the public much informa* 
tion concerning it; and in order to render this account as 
complete as possible, I shall not scruple to avail myself 
occasionally of his assistance. 

The principal woods, or gardens, as we call them, where 
the Cinnamon is procured, lie in the neighbourhood of 
Columbo. They reach to within half a mile of the fort, 
and fill the whole surrounding prospect. The grand garden 
near the town is so extensive as to occupy a tract of country 
from ten to fifteen miles in length, and stretching along 
from the north-east to the south of the district. Nature 

1 
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has liei-e concentrated both tlie beauty and th« iriches of 
the idandv Nothing can be more deUghtfol to the eye 
than the prospect which str^ches around Colurabo. Th^ 
low cinnamoii' trees which cover the phUn allow the tI^w 
to reach the gro?es of «rergreem, inter^rsed with tall 
c)itmp9) And bounded every where with extensive 'ranges of 
cocoa-nut and crther hn-ge trees. The whol^ is .diverfisiied 
trith soMill lakes and green marshes^ Girted all around with 
rice and pasttuts fidds. In one part th6 inter-twining cinnto- 
mon Irees appear completely to otothe the Uce- of the pkin ; 
in another, the openin^i made by the intersecting IbotpMhs 
just serve to shew that the thick underwtMJd has ifyeen 
penetrated. One large road, which goe9 oNst alt the urcak 
gate oC the fort, and returns by the gate on^ the wothy 
makes a winding circuit of seven miles aonotig the woool?. 
It is here thai the offiotf» and gentlemen beloi^ng 1!<y the 
garrison of Cohitebo> take their moi^ng ride, inid enjoy 
tme of the finest scenes in nature. 

The soil best adapted for the growth of the ciunaMon. k a 
loose white sand. Sdeh is the soif of the ckmamon gardens 
aroimd Columbo, 4* well as in many parts around Nigumbo 
and Caltwaj where thas spice is- found of t*e same superior 
•mtality. What is: gathered at Matnra and Point de QiiM 
&kT9 very little from this^ especifdly in fliose parts near Ui* 
sea, which ar& most feivouraWe to the grow^- of ciitfttHnon'. 
The quantity found itt «he other parts of the- isfand is Sd 
triffifig, as hanlly to deserve notice. Of ktte yeaw, little is 
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procured from the interior; and what is brought thence h 
coarser and thicker in tjiie appearance^ and of a hot and pua-% 
gent tqste. The interior is not so well adapted bj nature for 
producing this pknt ; and the exactions and avarice of the 
Put<;h> as we have already mentioned, at length reduced the 
King of Candy to such desperatiotii^. that he resolved to secure 
himself against their future attacks, by leaving nothing in his 
dominions which could excite their covetousness^ With this 
view he has, since the last treaty he was forced to make 
with them, employed every means to prevent the growtli 
and propagation of the cinnamon tree. 

As this spice constitutes the wealth of Ceylon, great 
pains are taken to ascertain its quahty, and to propagate the 
choicest kinds. The prince sort, and tliat which grows in 
the gardens around Columbo* is procured . from , the Uwrm 
cinnamomum. Th|s is a tree of a small sLse, from four to ten 
feet in height: the trunk is slender, and lik^ several of our 
shrubs^ a number of branqhes and twigs shoot out from it ou 
every side* The wood is soft, light; and porous, in appear- 
ance much resenibling that of our .osier ; and when barked it 
is chiefly fit for fuel, to which use it i§ commonly converted. It 
]s^ however^ sometimes sawed into planks, and manufactured 
into caddies and other pieces of furniture ; but its. scent does 
not; secure it from the attacks of the worms. A vast number 
of roots and fibres run out from tlie root pf the tree> and 
shooting up into slender tv/tgs^ form a bush around it. 

The leaf a good deal resembles that of tlie laurel in sbape^ 
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but it is not of so deep a green. It has three fibres nuv- 
ning lengthwise, but no cross or intersecting^ fibres, like most 
.other leaves. At its first appearance the leaf is of a scarlet 
red ; but after some time it changes gradually to a green. 
When chewed, it has the hot taste and smell of cloves. 

The blossom is white, and when in full blow seems to- 
cover the woods. It is probably from the great distance at 
which an. object of this colour is seen, that voyagers have 
been led to affirm that the cinnamon may be smelt fax at sea 
off the island. This assertion is, in fact, a mere fiction, as 
even in passii^ through the woods • I never could perceive 
any scent from the tree, except by pulling oflF some of the 
leaves or branches. The flower hss even less scent tlian the 
leaves or a bit of twig. 

The cinnamon tree produces a species of fruit resembling an 
acorn, but not so large, which gets ripe about the latter end of 
autumn, and is gathered by the natives for the purpose of ex- 
tracting oil from it. The process they employ is to bruite the 
fruit, boil it, and skim off tlie oil : this they use for their hair 
and body on great occasions, and also for burning in their lamps. 
When mixed with cocoa-nut oil, it gives extremely good 
light. The Kings of Candy use it for this purpose, and for- 
merly commanded their subjects to bring them a certain 
quantity as a yearly tribute. When a^y ambassadors are sent 
to these princes> they always bum this oil during the time 
of audience. 

When the tree gets old and decayed, and most of the' 
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branches fit for barking have been stript off, it is cti»- 
toiaaiy to set ^e to it, and bum it down to the ground ; the 
roots are seen to ahoot up a^in in long straight plants, macik 
better formed than the preceding ones. From these are cut 
the bighty - este^ned ciimamon walking -sticks, vhich when 
fresh ai^e of a lively ^eo, resembling holly, but afiber some 
time Ute bark beeomes shrivelled* and ihey haTe very mudi 
the s^pearauco ^ h»de-ii^cka. They still, however, retain 
the taste and smell of dunsjoooli. The bark of tiiese shoots 
is extremely valuable, and the ^Mractioe of cutting them when 
you^g fof sticky baa beeik fowid b> -pmve io materially ii^u-^ 
rlous, tliat it has been totally prohibited since the fsland 
came into our possfeeuioa. 

There are .several different species of cannaimon trees on 
the isUmdi at leasts trees which in appfearaace resasible 
tbean. Four sor^ however are aloiie barked, and all these 
are species of the plant I l^^ve all along been descrilwig, 
the bwnt^ einmmmwn' Cmnamon is known among the 
natjy^ji by the name of citrmidu» and. it is by varkHis 
epithets j^ped to thi$ appellation that tioe iemxal kinds ar» 
distinguished. The raaw ctmindih or hone^-cinnimion, is 
distii^uished by its ]arge> broad, thick learesi, and is ac- 
counted to hjy^ the finest fttvour. The m» curundu, or 
snake dimamoa, has aJso large leaves, and is not greatly 
infi^ior in qH^ty to the former. The capuru ouxttndtt, or 
camphor cinnamon is an inferior species: its root yields 
cawph4>rby distjhUatiiQtns or if an incision be made in it> 
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a gummy substande containing camphor distilli of itedf 
horn the wouniL The co&otfo cmrwulH is an aatringent 
ipecies of cionamou, harsh to the taste> iritb rather smaller^ 
leavesL than the former sorts. These four axe the only 
iftfcies of cimiamon^tree which producea this spice of a 
good qitaJtty, or indaed vhich are ever allowed to be bark^ 
6d by the servants of goverameat There are some 
other varieties which ara easily diatinguishabl& The aaeoal 
curundu haa its bark of a soft> fibroiis textqre^ neither $o 
compact nor so firm as those already mentioQCd> but easily 
bending without breaking ; when chewed it leaves a slimy 
mucus in the mouth. The drntui ainmdu, or flat cinna«» 
moiv receives its name from tlie bark> on. being dried, not 
rolling itself together, but remaining flat* The nUa eurmdv 
is distinguished by its long narrow l^ves... These are the 
only species which even from appearance run any risk of 
being a>n£bunded with the proper cinnamon. 

Till this island was possessed by the Dutch^ dnnamoiL 
^rew entirely m the wild state; it was even betieved by 
Eiuropeaitt as wc^ as natives that it wa^ in this state alone it 
was to be found in perfection, and that upou being planted^ 
it never failed to degenerate. The propagation of the tree {in 
the wild stake is attributed to the biixls, who swallow the ber<^ ' 
ries, but the kernels not dissolving in their stomachff are^ 
thrcwn out, and thus dispersed up and down wherever the 
birds chance to ftj. During the course of the last century,) 
howevcf, experience has shewn that the cultivated cinnamon: 
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is every way equal to the^ilds The Dutch Governor, Falk, 
first attempted to rear cinnamon-trees by art in his garden at 
Pass near Columbo ; and soon raised in tliat spot a plantation 
of several thousands, which yielded cinnamon of the firsfc 
quality. After this he employed the same means to extend , 
the cinnamou gardens around Columbo, and reduce them 
more into regular form. These useful labours have rendered 
liis memory higlily esteemed; and he is still remembered on 
the island as one who preferred the public benefit to liis own 
private interest, the only character fit to preside over a colo- 
ny. His successors, however, did not follow his example; 
cutting and collecting the cinnamon seemed to be their only 
care, and they were at little trouble and expence either to in- 
crease or continue the supply. The woods were, therefore, 
found by us in a neglected and exliausted state ; but we 
were fortunate enough, on taking Columbo, to find stored up 
there a vast quantity of cinnamon which they had not had 
an opportunity to send off to Europe. The strictest atteh*^ 
tion is now paid to the cimiamon gardens by Grovemor 
North. Since his arrival, they have been much improved, 
and enclosed with a broad embankment. He has also 
caused a new road to be made through them in a different 
direction firom the circular one I have already described, but 
equaUy excellent and pleasant- 

The plantations, besides yielding cinnamon of an equal 
quality with that found in the wild state, are infinitely 
more commodious, from the trees being r^^ularly placed 
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in rows, instead of the people employed in barking being 
obliged to creep through intricate and pathless woods in 
search of it. 

There are two different seasons in which cinnamon is 
barked. The greater quantity is prepared during what is 
called the grand harvest, which lasts from April to August. 

The little harvest continues for little more than a month, 

• 

from November to January. The barking is> however, by no 
means restricted to these particular seasons; I have observed 
bark brought in every month of the year. 

Each particular district where tlie cinnamon grows is 
bound to furnish yearly a certain quantity of cinnamon pro- 
portioned^ to the number of the villages and inhabitants 
which it contains. The Cinglese, in return for this service, 
have each a piece of Jand allotted them rent free. They 
are also exempted from other government services, and en- 
joy other privileges in proportion to the quantity which they 

deliver. 

Those who are employed to bark the trees are called 
schjaUas by the Dutch, and by us choliahs. Over them are 
placed officers of a superior class-, whose business it is to 
superintend the workmen, to take charge of the woods, 
and to prevent cattle and improper persons from trespassing 
there. Besides these, there is a set of officers of a higher 
cast, called cinnamon moodeliers, whose business it is to 
judge and punish all small offences, and to superintend the 
diflferent districts and villages where the choliahs reside. Over 
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the ^vhole a head ofEcer is placed^ usually known by the 
Poilugese name of Captain CcmnaUUf which means CaptaiB 
Cinnamon. He is styled by the natives Corundu. MakcAadda^ 
or Chief of Cinnamon. The chief Moodelier receives, all the 
reports concerning the woods, and the cinnamon aflhirs ifi 
general, from the inferior officers, and transmits them to the 
Captain, who is accountable only to the Governor* 

Under the government of the Dutch the chohaii enjoyed 
very extensive privikges, and were accounted amenable only 
to their own Moodeliers* From hence they thoi^t them« 
selves entitled to resist the authority of our military officers. 
In the district of Caltura^ where Lieutenant Macdbnakl 
i^mmanded, they absolutely refused to acknowledge his «u« 
tliority, and a party of them one day cix>68mg the Caltara 
river, ahnost imdei the Commandant's window;, they shewed 
their disrespect by maltreatiiig the nstivea who ierried them 
over, and throwing several headlong out of the bcnrts into 
the river, to the imminent danger of their lives. Mr* Mao 
donald having investigated the circumstance, ordered the 
ofiendera to he tied up and flogged^ the ordinary purashmmit 
in mdx cases. At the same tmie be reported what be had 
doae to Governor North, and represented to him tlie necessity 
there was of punishmg such comtempt of subordination. The 
choliahs on thenr part complained to the Gomnor of tiiis 
eiicr«achmenit on their privHe^^ aad inttsted that they were 
ameaahte only to tiheir own chiefs. Governor Norths however, 
was wdil convinced that the admission of this plea would 
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' pnly pave the way to greater excesses^ and tliat it was imr 
possible to sufifer an independent jurisdiction to exist. in the 
heart «f his government. He therefore gave his approbation 
to what Mr. Macdonald had done; and from this, decision, 
tlie choliahs must now consider themselves as subject to the 
same^ jurisdiction with the rest of the natives- 

The process of preparing the ciimamon for exportation is 
conducted as follows. It is the first care of the choliahs to 
find out a tree of the best quality. This their sagacity and 
practice easily enables them to do firom the leaves and otiier 
marks. Such branches as are three years old, and appear 
proper for the purpose are then lopped off with a large 
crooked pruning knife. From these branches the outside 
tWn coat of tlie bark is scraped oflf with a knife of a peculiar 
shape, concave on the one side and convex oh the other. 
With the point of this knife the bark is ripped up longwise, 
and the convex side is then emplo3red in gradually loosening 
it from the branch till it can be taken off eiUire. In this 
state the bark appears in the form of tubes open at one side ; 
l^e smaller of which are inserted into the larger, and thus 
spread out to dry. The heat of the sun by quickly drying 
up the moisture makes the tubes contract still closer, till 
they at last attain the form in which we see them in Europe. 
When sufficiently dry the bark is made into bundles of about 
thirty pounds weight each, and bound up with pieces of 
split bamboe twigs. These bundles are carried by the cho- 
liahs to the cinnamon go-downs or store-houses belonging to 
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the company. As they zee brought iDy eadi twmdte U 
insi^ked and v^ighedy and placed in the htiep oi tbe par* 
tictibtr district or village to ^rhicb those wha broaght it 
belong} each heap b^hig kept separate till the quality 
Expected £rom the district be inade tip. The ieveraX pro-^ 
cesses required in ctittittg and barking th^ cinnamon ar^ 
parcelled out aiAohg str^rai elapses of choHahs who are 
tttiployed otdy to perfan^ their oM^n particular branches j 
by this ^bditisiort o( labour, tb^ service* bccoihes mucb 
tesier to them, ahd much' moi«e profitaWe to their em-»- 
ployers. 

The next step aftef the dwiamon haes been carried into tbe 
company's store-houses, i^ to examine its <|i3ality. Thi* 
task is impo^ ftpofl the company's sutgeora, and a very 
disagreeable Otte k proves to be. It is performed by taking 
a few sticks* out of eich feundlef, aii^ chewing tlierti suc^ 
cessively, as the tdstd il the only sure method of dscet-' 
faining the qtedity. The cittnftmon, by the repetition o£ 
fliis' operation, excoriates the tongue and tibe inside <jf the 
moirtb, and causes sucfr an mtolerable pain t& renders it 
impossible- fov tbem to edntimie the process abote Uto tt. 
tfiree days saccessively. The surgeons are hotrever: obfigb<i. 
in their turns to ri&ume it, as they are responsible for the 

4 

goodness of the cinnamon: ft is^ customary fot them tty 
mitigate the pain by eating a piece of bread, acrid butter', 
betl^een wftiles. ■ 

i The best ciomffldft is iatlher pfiabfey anrf oug^t not mnchr 
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ta eKceed $tovt waiting paper in thiokneas. It is of a 
light y^llpvish colour; it; possesses a sweet taste, not so 
hot as to ocQ^ion pain> 9nd not succeeded by any after-taste. 
The . inferior kind M distinguished by being thicker^ of a 
darkea* o^d brownijsh cQlour> hot and pungent when chewed^, 
and succeeded by a disagreeable bitter after-taate^ 

After the quality of the cinnammi has been by this. 
Cleans ase«rt?kined, it is made up into large bundles, each 
^bout four fieet long, and all of the same weight. The 
weight of each bundle is at the tiaie of packing up eighty- 
five pounds, although it is naarked and reckoned for only 
eighty pounds; five pounds being allowed for the loss by 
drying during tiie voyage. The bundles are firmly bound 
and packed up in coarse cloths made of strong hemp or 
from the cocoa-tree; and are then carried on board the 
diips which touch at Ceylon for tlwit pui'pose. In stowifig 
the bales, black pepper is spriidcled among them so as to 
fill up all the interstices, and by this means not only i| 
the cinnamon preserved, but both spices imptroved ; as the 
pepper, being of a hot and dry quality attraqts to itself 
the moisture of the cinnampn. As the island of Ceylgn 
does. not produce withm itself a sufficient quantity of peppe* 
for this purpose, tlic aliips which come to caiyry . the ^jiht 
namon to Europe, bring along with' them a sufficient 
quantity from the other parts of Iiidia^, and. particularly 
£rom the Malabar coast. . 

After that part of ih& dnnamon which i» At for expor- 
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tation has been sent off to Europe, the very refuse of 
this valuable spice is capable of being converted to use. 
The fragments and small pieces which happen to bef broken 
off in packing up the baks are collected, and put into krge 
tubs, about a hundred weight into each, with just as much 
water as is sufficient to cover them completely. This mass 
ia left for six or seven days to macerate, and is afterwards 
poured by little and little into a copper alembic, to which a 
slow fire is applied. The water which comes over, called 
aqua cinnamoniy is received in glass vessels of a peculiar con* 
striiction; it is nearly of the colour of milk, and the oU 
floats at the top of the glass recipient. The process is 
slowly and cautiously conducted ; on^ tub being usually 
distilled off in twenty-four hours. Two commissaries, (who 
were members of the council of justice in the time of the 
Putch,). are appointed to superintend the whole of this pro^ 
cess-; and one of thenl is always required ta be present to 
prevent the apothecary, who conducts the dist^tion, from 
embe^ling. any of the oiL After remaining for some time 
in the recipient^, the oil is carefully i^mmed off under the 
eye of the commissaries, and put into large bottles, which 
a^ sealed with the government seal> and brought to the 
governor, by whom they are placed in a chest secured in the 
same manner. The reason of. all these ^ precautions is the 
great scarcity and value of this oil. It is only made at the 
company's laboratory at Columbo; and the quantity is much 
less than can be procured from wi equal weight of an^ other 
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spice. The jealousy of the Dutch has prevented the exact 
quantity procured from the hundred weight from being ever 
accurately ascertained- The usual price on the spot was 
three-fourths of a Dutch ducat ; biit of late yeais little has 
been to be procured at any price. I saw a pint bottle of 
it set up for sale among the effects of the 4ate Dutch Gro- 
vemor Van Anglebeck ; but the upset price, which was up- 
wards ofN.ten pounds sterling, deterred any one from> be^ 
coming^ theVpm^chaser. Cinnamon-oil is esteemed an excel- 
lent remedy for spasms in the stomach-. That extracted from^ 
the finer sorts of cinnamon is of a beautiful gold colour, 
while that jfrom the coarser bark is darker and brownish* 

The process for obtaining the oil of cinnamon which V 
have at present described is that which was put in practice 
by the Dutch. The manufacture has not been carried oni 
since the ish^nd came inta our possession^ and indeed it cacp 
neyer be resided with much advantage, or to any consider-* 
able extent. The small quantity of oil which the- finer cinna- 
mon yields, however valuable, does not fetch a price equal to 
what the cinnamon itself brings on being exported to Europe r 
tfnd the oil from the coarser kinds is of a very inferiop 
quality. 

After this description of ciimamon^ and the processes^ 
employed in bringing it to market, it may not be unim- 
portant to enquire how this valuable branch- of commerce 
may be improved or extended: The growth of cinnamom, 
seems to have been oonfined by nature to the island o£ 
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Ceylon; for at Malabar, Batavia, the isle of France, an4 
indeed every other place to which it has been transplanted, 
it has uniformly degenerated. Even in Ceylon it is found 
in perfection only on the south-west coast. In the northern 
parts, and about the harbour of Trincomalee, it cannot be 
reared; and therefore it must always be sought on tliat 
coast which the want of harbours renders most inconvenient- 
for exportation. The season at which the ciraiamon i$ 
prepared however suits with the time at wliich the ship:^ 
touch at Columbo, sufl&ciently well to prevent any great 
disadvantage arising from this circumstance. The principal 
accession which the cinnamon-trade can receive, is from 
the intrpduction of an improved method of cultivating tlie 
plant. Of late yearg the rearing it by art has been at- 
tended with every success, and the plantations are already in 
a flourishing state, under the active management of Crovemor 
North. Two principal advantages may be derived from an 
improved system of planting. By carefully selecting cinna- 
mon seeds and plants of the first quality, the whole grounds, 
which are at present unprofitably occupied with coarser 
l^inds, may be mad^ to produce the finer species. If the. 
system of plantation were once fully established, the cinna- 
mon grounds might be divided into three or four great 
divisions, one of which should be cut. down each year. 
By i\vA jneansi a successive crop might be obtained, the 
guantjt/ to bp procured exactly ca^cul^ited, upon, and a 
geeat waste saved. Improvements njight ijertainly be alsp 
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introduced into the method of barking and collecting the 
cinnamon ; the ptesenfe sjrstem i» very rude, and the • labour 
of those employed, very unoroductive compared to their 
Bumber. 

These few hints I suggest with diffidence; and leave to tha^ 
Judgment of more skilful persons • My. object is gained if/ 
% succeed- in turning the attention of the public ia a concernt- 
of national advantage^ ahd in shewifig th^t it is capablfe^ tef . 
inlprovemenU 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Minerals of Ceylon. 

L HE minerals of Ceylon are numerous, and the island hgis 
long been particularly famous for its precious stones, of which 
we find not less than about twenty different sorts, I was 
enabled to procure specimens of them all, which I brought 
home with me to Europe, both in a rough and polished 
state. 

The ruby, the topaz, and the diamond of Ceylon or Ma- 
tura, are not by any means so valuable as those of Golconda 
or the Brazils. The saphire, amethyst, aqua marine, and 
tourmalin, are on . the contrary equal to those of any other 
country. 

The diamond of Ceylon is seldom completely transparent, 
but generally appears of a milky colour. Burning has the 
eifect of rendering it somewhat purer. It is cut for rings 
4tnd buttons, in which I have already said the Ceylonese are 
very expensive* As it is found in great abundance, it is not 
hy any means high-priced here. 

The ruby is esteemed according to its clearness, the deep- 
ness of its red, and its freedom from flaws. These stones 
are seldom found of any considerable size in Ceylon; and 
most frequently are no larger than grains of barley. 

The amethysts are merely pieces of mountain crystal, tinged 
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with a violet colour. They seldom exceed the size of a 
walput, . but most commonly are fouiid very small. Their 
value depends upon their size, and tlie deepness of their 
colour. It is often diminished by partial colouring, and 
sp6ts or streaks of diflferent tinges. They are formed, ac-* 
cording to their sizes, into buttons of various descriptions* 

Stones, known by the name, of tourfnalins, thoi^h destitute 
of any electrical qualities, are .found here, of various colours^ 
The red tourmalin appears transparent only when it is held 
up against the light ; it then presents a pale red hue. The 
blue tourmalin is simply a sUghtly coloured quartz. The 
green tourmalin, or chn/Mprase, . is of a beautiful transparent 
grass colour, and much esteemed. The yellow or topaz 
tourmalin generally resembles amber, although it is sometimes 
found of a deeper colour. It is seldom larger than a pea, 
but looks very beautiful when set in rings. 

The topaz is chiefly found in yellowish splinters, and the 
shades of colour vaiy considerably. 

The blue saphire and the green saphire are made into butr 
tons and rings. They vary from the palest to the deeped 
hues ; and the blue saphire is frequently unequal in its 
colour. 

ffTiite crystal is found in abundance. Yellow and broum 
crystals y only differing in colour, are also met with ; and the 
whole are used for buttons and other ornaments. 

The black crystal is . a species . of. shirl. . It presents a 
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Aifking mrfmie, tmt is not tiiaasptti^at. It it» too oomisoa to 
l»e of any gt«at vadut. 

The 4af« if6 is ii ^species of :opal> and recaves ils BstM 
ffi^ a whitii spsffkling ray ih tbe oeatre> which still . mefits 
i^ eye Wiiiclwvef tray yoa itim it. This stone » nMcfa 
esteem&d l>y the natives of India, and & perfect one of the 
ti^ tfS 4 not will fetch »xttf riK'^lhiit and Tqiwards. Tlie 
im»ty and cwiosity of the catt'snqre is the (iause of its high 
pricb. li is amch w»rft in rin^ by the Indiana* 

Corut&dnki ^and othar stones of the :same de9cn{»tionti are 
feund in ■ C^ldn. in great' .^pAettty .•> Pmrious istoiM$ wfffe kv^ 
merly an Wticle of- revenue, and ooliecited by fttrmefts, wh» 
cofitracted ifo4* a particular range with govenlinent. This pl»n» 
l»>wever> k&s for some yiaa \mck been prea up» es tfai^ 
€lOQe$ found in the King of Cmdyts dominions were duper ior 
to those of the lower jmrts of the island^ and the Dutch 
feiUnti it the ebstest methad of proCurii^ them to defoand 
from him a certain quantity as tribute. For aotoe tifne thlt4; 
Piiilce was obliged to com^y with the nMindBtes of Im im- 
)^efiou& tidgkboors^ and send tiiem a certain. proportk>ia of 
<Slon€8 &Krj year. Of late^ however^ ht has shdkaa, off this 
servitude ; and to tempt the avarice of Europeans as little 
«i possible, he has prohibited any more frouk bei^ coHiiiCted 
iXk hia dominioAB^ He dines not now lilow his subjected on 
any account^ to barter ptlsci6as; stoneB With Eoropean, or to 
^tafrv «Hr above a certain ^vdoe out of his teniteries, imder 
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pain of death. It is ereii dangerbus for a Cahdiah to retain 
any above a certain value in his possessioii, aa by a royal 
decree they all belong to the King. I have already meiv- 
tioned the hardships to which the poor natives are exposed 
by this arbitrary decree, and that they will often rathei* 
privately give or throw valuable stones away, tlian ruii the 
risque of being obliged to carry them up to Candy, and 
wait, half-starved, at the palace gate, till his Majesty deigns 
to receive them. 

The precious stones are generally sought for among the 
hills and rocdcs, and along the banks of rivers, where they 
are frequently picked^ up. By the river which passes Sitti* 
vacca, and divides the King's country from ours, they are 
particularly found. The violent rains which frequently fell 
in the higher parts of the island wash down tlnJse stones 
from the hills ; and when tlie rivers begin to sulfide, and get 
clear and low, they are found among tlie sands of the chan«- 
iiels whidh ai*e then left dry. I have seen the black felloWs, 
whom we usually call stone-merchants, tracking the bed of a 
river for tliis purpose, and often with great success. 

Those black merchants swarm in great numbers about 
Columbo. They are a mixture of the different casts and 
nations of India; few of them are Cinglese or natives of 
the island. They are constantly seen in numbers hawking 
about their stones, and besieging the doors of the Euro- 
pean Officers and other gentlemen, whom they always find 
to be their most liberal customers. They present the stoives 
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for sale in all different states, both polished and uhpolished; 
but . most usually they have them set in rings of various 
shapes, in breast pins, crosses, and other ornaments of the 
same description. At particular seasons of the year, the 
Einropeans are obliged to be on their guard against these 
troublesome fellows, who are almost all perfect vagabonds, 
and infest the houses with the double purple of disposing 
of their wares, and carrying off any loose article that 
comes in their way. 

These fellows are often at a loss for purchasers, and at 
times a very valuable stone may be got from them for a 
trifle. But a person requires to be very cautious in deal- 
ing with them, as they are apt to impose upon him with 
pieces of glass or inferior stones, which they cut and as^ 
similate to the more valuable ones with such dexterity, 
that it requires considerable skill to distinguish the ♦ one 
from the other. 

The black merchants often encounter much labour and 
many dangers in procuring the stones. It is not unusual 
for them under various pretences to go into the Candian 
territories, and carry them off privately from the natives 
at the risk of their lives. 

With regard to the pearls, which form so considerable an 
article of revenue and traffic in Ceylon, I have already 
given so full an account of them in describing that part 
of the coast where they are found, that it is unnecessary 
to add any thing here. As they are whiter than those of 
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the Gulph of Ormus and the coasts of Arabia, they are 
not so highly esteemed by the natives,, who are more par- 
tial to those of a yellowish or golden cast. 

Lead, tin, and iroft ores are fomid in the interior, 
but they are never wrought or applied to any pur- 
pose. 

There were several mines of quicksilver wrought by 
the Dutch in Ceylon, In VJ^Jj Colonel Boberfcson found 
out one at Cotta, about six miles from Columbo. The 
quantity we procured from it did not exceed six pounds, 
but it afforded a most useful and seasonable supply to the, 
garrison, as at that particulai' time all we had was exhausted, 
and mercury was tlic principal remedy resorted to iu all 
liver complaints. 

Although some quicksilver was still procured from this, 
mine, yet the laboiur and expence attending it was so great,, 
owmg to the M'ant of experienced and i^Uful workmen, 
that it was judged proper to give up working it altogether 
before I left the island. I have since been informed that 
the undertaking has been resumed at the same place with 
more success. 

In this article of quicksilver we had a remarkable, in-n 
stance of the secrecy with which the Dutch carried on all 
their transactions in this island; for previous to the dis- 
covery of the mine at Cotta, we never knew that this 
mineral had ever been found here, nor did any of tlie 
Dutch inhabitants ever hint the circumstance to us, al- 
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though they had at different times extracted large quantities. 
They indeed obserTed the same policy in every other in- 
stance, and never gave us any piece of mformation wliich it 
was in their power to withhold. 

I may here introduce an account of some springs possessed 
of peculiar qualities, which are situated at Canni^, about 
six miles from the fort of Trincomalee, on the road to 
Candy. The waters were analysed by Dr. Christie of the 
80th regiment, with some other medical gentlemen belonging 
to the garrison. The result of this analysis, with a copy of 
which I was fevoured, is as folbws. 

< The bot^wells of Cannia are six in number, and of difierent 
degrees of heat. They all, however, evidently communicate, 
for the water in all of them is at an equal distance from 
the sur£au)e of the ground; and a body immeraed in one of 
tliem raises the height of the water in the other. 

As the water also from all the six wells exhibits the same 
phsenomcsia, there can be little doubt that they all proceed 
from the same spring. 

^ Upon examining the heat of tlie different welts with great 
attention, it was found they varied from 98 to 1064- degrees 
of Farenheit's thermometer, nearly in proportion to tiieir 
different depths. 

' JBubMes of air are seen to rise from the bottom of all 
the wells, and it was therefore conceived that the water 
might be acidulous, and impregnated with carbonic acid gas. 

It was found, howevei*, that the water did not sparkle in a 
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glass m(Mt tli&n cotnmon water, nor ciid it turn A detieatfi 
vegetable colour red ; and upon filling a large case bottle witli 
the water > and tying an eoiptf wet bkdder to the mouth of 
it, it WBB found, after ^bAking m kmg time, that no mv wi» 
disengaged. 

' It would therefore appear that the water is not ioi^r^ 
nat^ with any air ; but that the bubbles ase Merely ooffi-« 
ttnm air disengaged from the water by ihe heai. As the air^ 
howe'i^r, migM be^ oollected with a fkrcq»er «4)|)aiBtu%, ilia« 
quality may be easily ascertained. 

The water ims nothing peculiar » iti ootoir. snelU or 
tMte. It 19 not <7ude or hatxl, for it dtisolvies ,«(M^.a?ea«Ul]t 
and pesi^ctly* 

It cont8[ins no sulphureoufr principie; for u piftce of* piojisbed. 
Sitver, when inunersed in k, contracted jbd rust iior^ daarliL 
colour. 

It contains no acid nor alkali hi a disengaged istate ; . iforv 
Bpon tni^fl^ a delicate vegetable cobur with -it, no chao^^ 
to a green or red ooloar was perceptible. 

The water does not contain any selenite, or earthy oar al* 
keiSine matter combined with Titriolie acid ; for upon adding, 
a solution of meroury in nitrous add to it, no sedimei^t was - 
depmited. Nor does^ it contain any ^eartiay matter in com<- 
bination with marine acid, nor any. copper, nor zioc, £[>r. 
upon mixing mineral and volatile alkalis with the water, no* 
precipitate was formed. 

On mixture wiUi a decoction of gsills, the water acquired* 
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a blackish tinge, which shews it to be shghtly impregnated 
Vith iron. 

'On mixture with a solution of silver in nitrous acid, 
some precipitate of luna cornea, muriat of silver, was pro- 
duced. Tliis shews it to contain a very small portion of 
sea salt ; but not more than the common waters of Trin- 
comalee, on which the solution of silver -had the same 
effect, with this differeiKC, that the precipitate from the 
iFater of the hot wells waa blackest, probably from the 
impregnation of iron* 

These experiments were made at the wells, with water 
fix)m those of the highest and of the lowest temperature, on 
the 4th of July 1798, when the heat of the atmosphere 
was at Ql degrees. They were also repeated upon the 
water after it was brought to Trincomalee, with the same 
result. 

' From hence it would appear, that the hot wells of Cannia - 
possess few mineral qualities, or any virtues besides their 
heat, which is of a temperature not un&vourable for hot 
bathing. 

For many complaints,' drinking of hot water is recom- 
mended, and for this purpose as well as for bathing, a 
hot spring is always preferable to water heated a^ificially, 
because it i3 always of a fixed degree of temperature. 
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CHAPTER 3^VH. 

General Ob$ervdtion»-r-Present iiate of the htand^Impii^e^ 
ments — Revenue — Civil and Military e^tc^Ushmertts — Advan^ 
iageg. 

1 HAVE now laid before my readers every thing wortK 
notice which fell under my observation during my residence 
in Ceylon ; and if my researches on ^ome topics 'appeaf 
to some too limited, it will, I hope, be recoHected at tiie 
same time that aH my other pursuits were - of course 
considered as suboi-dinate to my military duties. I shril 
conclude my account with a few general observations <m 
the state and value of this iiew axie[uisitfOti te the Britisif 
crown. 

The cultivation of Ceylon, as 1 have observed in a for-i 
mer part of this work, was extremely neglected under the 
government of tlie Dutch. For Some years previous to 
our taking possession of it, th^ unfortunate situation of 
affairs in the mother country, as it precluded any supplied 
ft-om being sent from thence, or indeed any attentioit being 
paid to the management of distant colonies, may serve as som^ 
excuse for this neglect. But even before this period, when 
the Ihitch republic was in its higliest degree. of prosperity, 
the little progress made in the cultivation of Ceylon is A 
proof that the system pursued- ^titb regard to it wa* fim-* 
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^ damentally wrong. In the collecting and cultivation of the 
cinnamon^ the staple produce of the island^ their whole at- 
tention seemed to be absorbed, and all other advant&ges were 
overlooked.' The impolicy of such a system will easily be 
perceived from a few observations. 

The soil of Ceylon, particularly in those parts bordering 
on the sea-coast, is well adapted for the production, not 
only of all those articles which are • common to the tropical 
climates, but of many which are properly natives of Europe. 
Even the sanda and brittle clay which are found scattered 
up and down in different parts of the island, produce abun- 
dantly, and are equal in fertility to the richest earth. This is 
to be attributed to the uniform and mild temperature of Cey- 
lon, and the frequent rains which supply its fields abundantly 
with moisture; while on the continent of India vegetation 
is often destroyed by the excessive droughts and the hot 
parching winds to. which it is subject at different seasons of 
the year. 

. So little advantage, how^ever, was taken of this excellent 
temperature and soil, that Ceylon has never yet produced a 
sufficient quantity of rice and wheat for its own consump?- 
tion, althougfi these and other kinds of grain could with 
proper attention be raised here ta as great advantage bs at 
^Bengal or Surat. The inattention of the natives ta agricul- 
ture was partly owing, to the abundance of spontaneous pro- 
ductions with which nature supplied them, and the few wants 
either of clothes or food in this warm, climate ; their cocoa- 
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trees and jack-fruit being almost of themselves sufficient for 
all their purposes. The Dutch, however, by a well-directed 
policy and by holding out proper entourag^ment, might have 
in a great measure overcome the indolence naturally arising 
fi'om these causes, and might have taught them to know and 
appreciate the comforts and enjoyments arising from industry 
and affluence. . 

These measures, however, were either entirely overlooked 
or culpably neglected by the Dutch governors. But I am 
happy to add, tliat there is every appearance of their being 
speedily carried into execution, with the best effects, by our 
countrymen. Within the last two or three years a great 
increase of tillage, and much improvement in the cultivation, 
of rice and paddy have taken place in the south and south- 
west parts of the island, in consequence of the encourage- 
ments held out by government. The advantages to be de- 
rived from a perseverance in this policy are incalculable. 
The money which is every year sent out of the island to 
purchase grahi being retained in it, in consequence of a suf- 
ficient quantity of that commodity being produced withio 
itself for its own consumption, would tend to the rapid in- 
crease of its wealth, and consequently of its: improvement. 
The excitement of a spirit of industry among the natives 
might also be piroductive of advantages which at present it 
• would be difficult to estimate. If they could first be engaged 
to cultivate their lands, and to taste tlie comforts arising 

m 
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ftt>m iiidiistfy and proptrty^ their own indination» would 
gpeedily kad them to manufactures and commerce* 

Another immediate consequence of the progress of culti-* 
tatk>n would be the amelioration of the climattf, by« clear-t 
k)g the country of those thick woods and marshes that 
serve to ferm and perpetuate tliese noxious vapours which 
have often proved fatal to £m*opeans^ and • deterred the 
natives of the codtiftent from settling in the island. 

Bj^ the^ inorease of cultivation, other obstacles to settkrs 
would be removed. The high price of provisions on the 
Isknd in comparison of what it is on the Continent from 
^he^ce* they are imported, operates greatly to deter mamii^ 
fiK^turers from quitting the latter for tlie forifier. For 
whatever commercial ad^^antages Ceyiom may present, the 
dearness of provisions wust gi^tly check infant manu£3K> 
ttireS) and • tend in a high degree to prevent tlieir estafo^ 
)ii!)fament. But if by t^e progress of cultivation, a sufficiency 
t>f provisiond could be produced in the isktnd, and a reductioii 
of priceb should, in consequence, take place, manufeciUrens 
'«( different descriptions might be more easily tempted^ by 
>ftrioui»' advantages, to settle there. And, if by this^ means, 
not only previsions> but clothes and other necessaries could 
be obtained within itoelf, without having recourse ta other 
countries, C^l^i would soon become independent of the 
continent of IncHa^ arid capable of supporting itself without 
im^ external assistsmce. 
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I have had occasion in the Jconwe of tliis voliime to ro- 
mark that the soil and climate of Ceylon are fiaivqurs^ble to 
the production of Bome very vah»ble articles of commerce. 
Tea, coffee, tobacco, and sfugar-cane, have already been culti** 
vated to great acfvantage. This circumstance was not unjknowa 
to the Dutch;- but, with a policy of unexampled absurdity^ 
they repressed ever/ attetnpt to cultivate these articles in 
this island, fearing it might diminish their value in the other 
Dutch £ast India possessions where they w«f« piioduced. I 
need not dwell on the advanitages both to our eonunerce aii4 
revemie which may be obtained by pursuiag » dijSeient syst^m^ 
It is not useless to observe that tl» tea-^plaiil i» fim^d i^ 
the greatest abundance ia the nwthem parto» which; ar^ 
most im&vQui^ble to other Ickids of produce, 

I need not here reptet.iirhat I have already said wiUi re^t 
tfpect to the fanprovements whtdl must ii^cessaiUy result 
firom making foads^^ and thi» opening the cammunic^tioi) 
between the dtlfevent parte h>{ the island. It is^ howover, 
but justice to remark, that at the time I leil the. ishmd|» 
Governor North w«^ busify empioyed with every cdbgeet which 
could tend tb ib advantagiD. He misr then ^n th^ eve of 
setting out on a tour toond the idand, fof th^« njk^ of in*^ 
specting its state in person. In this expedition he was to bcf 
accompanied by several gentlemfea trdl calculated to CKamine 
the various natiiml productions^ with skill and accuracy. 

The revenM of^Geyfoa is of coui^e an article of great^ 
intereBt and importance to oor^ government; but from wha^ 
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"I have said of its present state, and the improvement 
of which it is capable, it is evident that no fair es- 
timate of the future revenue can be formed from its 
actual state. By the reports of tlie Dutch board of trade 
and revenue for Ceylon, it appears that it Mas from 
twenty to thirty years back able to defray its own ex- 
penditure ; and at times the balance was even in favour 
of the island. The increase of military establishments and 
expenses, however, which had taken place in consequence of 
the destructive wars between the Europeans * and tlie na- 
tives, joined to that xx)rruption and inattention to public ai^Ostirs 
which began gradually to imdennine the prosperity of the co- 
lony, soon raised the expenditure f&r beyond the produce 
of the revenue. In 1777> aod the following year, ^ there 
was a great deficiency. In 1795, the revenue amounted 
to no more than 611,704 livr6s; while the charges of 
the cstabUshment were 1,243>338 livres: so that the e^ 
pense of Ceylon to Holland, was 631,034 livres, or ^57,934 
sterling. This deficiency was easily made up by the cinna- 
mon, cardamoms, coffee, and otiier articles sent from the 
island to Europe^ as well as by the profits of the pearl- 
fishery, and the imposts laid on the several articles imported 
into Ceylon from other parts of India. 

sOn the introduction of new improvements into the cul- 
tivation of the island, the establishment of manufactures, 
and the consequent influx of wealth, it is not to be doubted, 
that the revenues levied in the island itself will soon ex- 
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ceetl its expenditure. Considerable advantage is also to be 
expected from an improved mode of taxation and collection: 
and in fact several additions have already been made to; 
the revenue since the airival of Governor North. 

It must however be observed, that these advantages to 
the revenue cannot be expected without a considerable pre- 
vious expense on the part of Government An example of 
cultivation must be set to the natives. Such advantages 
must alsa be held out to foreign manufacturers as will 
induce them to quit their own country for this island; 
By a well-timed liberality on the part of Government, 
much may speedily be effected; and improvement once 
begun goes on of its own accord with accelerated ra-^ 
pidity^ 

The natural strength of the island of Ceylon, and the fiew^^ 
points at which it can be safely approached, seem to promise ife 
a great degree of security ; yet repeated experience has shewn that 
they are insufficient, without a considerable military establish^ 
ment, to protect it completely against a powerful or an en^ 
terprising enemy. The force formerly maintained by the Dutch-, 
on the island consisted of about three thousand Europeans- 
and about two thousand Malays, Topasses, and native Cin- 
glese. These were dispersed in the various strong posts around^ 
the island, in such a manner that no great number could, 
readily be collected upon one point, except at Columbo,. 
where by far the larger proportion of the military establish- 
ment was usually stationed. This place had also- been greatly; 
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strengthened hy the Swiss fegiineht 6i De Meuron^ but iitv-. 

fortunately for the Dutch tlie term of its seiTices expired 

at Uie critical seas(Hi .of datiger; ftn4 by an imaccoaQtable. 

ovei-sight in policy^ this fine body of troQp9 were permitted, axi\ 

gi^ater advairtages being held out to tbem^ to transfer^ tlieir 

services to tiieir.niost dangerous eDemie$> and to coK>perate 

powerfully in the reduction of their: fixmcir ip^ters. 

• Tliis military establishment of the Dultch, which rarely 

exceeded live tlMusand men in all>. was foufid sufficiei^t to repel 

the attacks of tlie native Princes. It was also capable^ from 

the natui^ of the country^ of completely ba^ing^ the ^^ttempty 

of any European force th^t did not much exceed in numbei; 

tlie twopft stationed, at any particular porpt^ Put it is evi-r 

dent, from the great extent of the island, that this ^imali 

force wai obliged to be too much scattered, to be capable 

^i making any effectual resMstauce Against a numerous ei^tmy^ 

When the deptb of water Ofi the eastern shore is considered,^ 

as well as the focility a&)rded for lainding by tlie 8p$tciow 

harbour of Trincomalee, it is impossible tiiat a . sufficients 

number of troops for the, defence of this qu^irfcer could have 

been spared from the protectioQ pf the rich countries^t on^ 

the soutli^west, which were ^nenaced by an enemy ready to 

make a descent from the coast immediately opposite*. The 

difficulty of c^mmunicatiou likewise requires- the force em-| 

ployed to be the greater, as it is next to impossible to march, 

tioops from one side of the island to the oth^r, in time tc^ 

render each otlier any effectual support. , 
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But k is net the defence of the tsktiid itse£f ak>tie thaH 
should induce us always io maintaiH a poWerfol fertie here; 
From its situation, it i^rds the best point for fitationtng 
those troops which are destined to protect dur several ei- 
tablishments in India, and to act as b constant check on 
the native princes. On the Cm-omandel coast in p&rticuktr, 
where our possessions^ have of late beeik so moeh extended^ 
troops may arrive from Ceylon hi a day or two> and 1^ 
this means preclude the possibility of our settlements being 
overrun by surprise before a sufllcicait foree oould be col- 
lected to o[^ose the invader. During the disturban<ses which 
arose on tlie. borders of Tinivelly and Madura, my at* 
tention was forcibly called to this subject by the events 
which took place there. Owing to the smBXi number of 
troops stationed at that time in Ceylon, it was foimd im-^ 
possible to coM>perate from thenee with those sent by the 
company to repress the commotions; and before a sufficienlf 
fMTce could be brought together from other quartets ^or 
this purpose, several officers and a great number of sol-* 
diers were killed and wounded. Had a large force been 
at that period stationed in Ceylon, the disturbances miglit 

have been almost immediately quelled. 

** 

Troops mxy be sent to any of our possessions in tlie 
peninsula of India from Ceylon at a less expense, and in 
iQiich slK>rter time^ than from either of the presidencies of 
Bombay or Madras. Since we have been in possession of 
the islimd, detacl»nent» have it various times been sent ^Hh 
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great effect to join the troops serving against the Poligars 
and the Nairs in the Cotiote. 

It is impossible to estimate the establishments intended to 
be placed in Ceylon by govemipent^ from their situation 
^hen I left the island^ as at that time it had not been 
ceded by treaty to the British crown, nor Iiad circumstances 
as yet permitted any regular plan of appointments to be 
fixed upon with regard to it. The force, according to the 
latest accounts^ stationed there, consists of the 19th and 
51st regiments, three native battalions, and about 200 of 
t)ie Bengal artillery, besides the Malays who entered into our 
service on the capture of the island. The policy of our 
government in raising native troops who are enured to the 
climate and acquainted with the country, promises to be 
productive of the happiest effects, and seems the best that 
cap be employed to secure a distant colony. The officers 
lery properly are Europeans. 

The force though perhaps sufficient in times of profound 
peace for the preservation of tranquillity in the island it^ 
self, is by no means fit to be entrusted with the defence 
of such a valuable colony, and fer less to render any effec- 
tual assistance to our other possessions in the event of 
any commotions. The smallest establishment which can be 
appointed to this must consist of at least three Europesm 
r^ments, and seven or eight battalions of native troops 
for the garrisons of TrincpmaleC;, , Cplumbo^ and Point 
(de Galle atooe ; without includipg the fort of .Jafoapatam, 
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Manaar, and the other subordinate posts round the island, 
which will require to have garrisons proportionate to their 
importance. There are several ' posts which it would be ne- 
cessary to strengthen, and place on a more respectable foot- 
ing than they are at present, particularly Manaar, Calpenteen, 
Nigumbo, Caltura and Matura, which the Dutch suffered to 
fall almost to total decay, but found much reason to repent 
their neglect on the first attempt made by an enemy at 
invasion. 

Many material improvements have been made in both the 
military and civil department since the arrival of Grovemor 
North on the island, and it is not to be doubted that by a 
perseverance in the sanie plans of |x>licy , it will soon, without 
any additional burthen to the British govemment, be' placed 
in such a posture of defence as- to set any • attempts of an 
enemy at defiance. No motive can be wanting to stimulate 
our government to place the military establishment tliere on 
a respectable footing, while tlie examples of the Portuguese 
and Dutch are immediately before our eyes, and while it ift 
evident the successive expulsion of these nations, and the 
consequent ruin of their empire in that quarter of the world, 
was owing to the insufficiency of their forces, and the neglect 
of military discipline. 

After the security of the island lias been provided for bjr 
•an adequate military establishment, its tranquillity and pros- 
p2rity must in a great measure depend upon tlie arrange- 
ment of the civil department, and the proper administration 
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of jutice. While Ceylon remained in tlie hands of the Dutd^ 
its Governor was absolute with regard to the ajffiairs of the 
island^ but subordinate to the Governor of Batavia> who waa 
considered as Governor-General of all the Dutch settlements 
in India. The Governor of Ceylon was assisted by a eoun* 
cil> composed of the most respectable Dutch gentlemen re« 
siding at Cblumbo; The members of this council were no^ 
minated by the Gk)vemor^ and confirmed in their appoint* 
ments by the government of Holland. 

For the administratiou of justice^ there was a high court 
established at Coluofiboj to whom the ultimate decision in all 
capital cases belonged. At Trincomalee, Ja&apatam, and 
Point de GaUe> there were subordinate civil magistrates, with 
suitable appointments* In all the inferior forts suid stations 
throughout the island^ there were petty courts, called 
Umdraedfiy for tlie more speedy administration of jutice ia 
matters of less importance. In these the military com-- 
manders of the district usually presided. An s^peal lay firom 
all these iaferipr courts to the high court of justice at Columbo. 

The whole Dutch civil establishment, independent of the 
miUtary who acted as civil magistrates, was computed to 
amount to four hundred and fifty persons, comprehending 
all who were anywise attached to it. This may seem a small 
proportion for an island of sudi magnitude, and from 
whence such valuable articles of commerce were exported : 
but according to the- computation of the Dutch, Ceyloii 
ranked only as their eighth Indian govenmient* 
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; For soms ti^ne after w€ took possession of Ceylon, the 
government was necessarily a military . one, until tranquillify 
was completely ^^tabUsJied. . From the arrival of Goremor 
North, the civil es^bji^hment has its date. He abolished 
the oflSce of Provost M^tial> and the jurisdiction of the mi- 
litary courts^ and restored th^ civil establishment to near the 
aame form it bore under the dQmink>n of the Dutch* He 
i:e*established the supreme court of justice at Columbo, wiUi 
a civil Hiagistrate to superintend the poUce of the Fort, and 
another in the Bladlj: Town. The. various officers necessary 
for the service of tliese departments were at the same tims 
appointed ; and similar regulations were adopted through the 
other parts of the island. The petty courts in the distant 
part9 of the country atiU continue to be presided over by the 
commanding officer of the nearest post. The government 
of Ceylon was for some time dependent pn that of Madras^ 
but is sow oply aubject to that of the. mother country, and 
eotkely uncoqineeted with iht Eastrlndia Goinpa2^« 

For the better ofdering of military af&irs, there is a mi-r 
lltary board establislied at Columbo. It consists of six mem- 
bers taken from among the commanding officers of the. sew 
veral corps stationed in Cj^ykm. The, conunander in chief 
of the forces in the island is president of this board, the 
Commandant of Columbo for the time being Vice-pre- 
sident. It has attached to it a secretary^ clerks &c. with 
suitable salaries* 

I have now brought my account of Ceylon to a con^ 
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elusion i After the remarks which have occasionally been 
interspersed, it would be needless to recapitulate the ad- 
vantages to be derived from it to this country. As a 
field for commercial enterprise, as a general dep6t for 
-stores and troops, and as a centre of communication with 
our other East India posse*«>ions, tliere can no other station 
be pointed out to equal it in that quarter of tlie world. 
The measures already taken by Grovemment sufficiently in- 
dicate tliat those in power are well aware of the impor- 
tance of the acquisition. By perseverance in a wise and 
moderate policy there is eveiy reason to hope that the na- 
tives will speedily be brought to co-operate in cm- plan of 
improvements ; and that the period is not for distant when we 
shall look upon Ceylon as not inferior in value to any of 
our foreign possessions^ 

The Journal of the Embassy to Candy may serve to 
throw some light on the situation of the intericx:; and 
as I am anxious to give my readers as accurate an idea as 
possible of every thing regarcting the island, I have sub- 
joined a description of the different roads which pa^ through 
it, as tliey were ascertained by a survey very lately xn^e 
by the Post-master General of Ceylon. 
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Governor north hating determined on sending an 
enibassy to the King o£ Cbs^, both \rith an intention to 
keep up a friendly intercourse with that Monarch, and also 
with a view to political objects of importance^ General 
Macdowal, the commander in chief of the fbrc^ on the 
island, whose well known ability and . conciliatory manners 
rendered him every way worthy of being selected on this 
occasion, was appointed to undertake the conmiission. 
, As it was intended i^iat this embassy should be as splendid 
as possible, and should make a strong impression on the 
minds of the Candians, by £ur exceeding any thing of tlie 
kind which had hitherto been seen on the island, the Go« 
vemor, previous to its departure from Columbo, sent his 
private secretary, Mr. Boyd, to the borders of our territory 
# Sittivacca, there to meet with the Adigar and tlie other 
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ministers of his Candian Majesty, in order to make with 
them the necessary aiyrapgements for its passage through the 
country, and its rec^tion at court. As the General was to 
be accompanied by a lai^e escort, it was necessary to quiet 
the apprehensions, ^nd remove the suspiqiouj of the Can- 
dians on this head, as they had always been extremely averse 
to the introduction of a military force into their countiy. 

This object having been effected, and tbo necessary arrange- 
ments having taken place, the embassy prepared for its de- 
parture. The presents destined for the King of Candy had 
for some time been in readiness, and tl^ detachment from 
the garrison of Columbo, which was to accompany the Ge- 
neral, had been appoiiited/ It conBisted of the light conv- 
pany^ and four battalion companies, of his Majesty's 19th 
l5ot, five coiKipanies of the £d battalion of 6th rcgiineiit of 
coast sepoys, five companies of the Mzhy regiment>^ a de^ 
iachment from the Bedgied arttUery, with fonr six-pounders 
and two howitzen, and part of the Madras pioneer and kscar 
corps* , . ^ . . . . 

March 10th. The tenth of March, 1800, beii^ feeed 
Upon fi)r tihe day of onr departure, the General, his staff, and 
suite, with the above esoort^ maicbed from Cdiumbo to Pa^ 
iambaliar, about four miles distant^ and situated on the right 
bank of the Mutwal river* Here we encainped in some 
rice-fields adjoining. 

* nth. Remained in our encampment waiting for the pre* 
seuts whiicli were stitt at Cohunfao. . .One Jifitdaf ea, a piivsll 
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in the 19th regiment, was drowned while bathing in the river. 
,Rain, thunder, and lightning at nighti Thermometer at 79"^- 

12th. Remained in the samfi place, the presents not being 
yet arrived, nor a sufficient number of coolies provided to 
convey the hospital doolies, and provisions for the detacb- 
ment. Some of the natives wlio had been appointed to look 
for the body of the man we lost the preceding day, found it 
nfear the spot where he had sunk. Slight rain and thunder at 
niight. , ' /, , ^ 

13th. Marched about eight miks to Cudavilli, the road 
lying al6hg the river in a vwy agreeable maimer. Here we 
^countered a very strong and teirrow 'pass : on our left lay 
the imcominorily steep ' banks of the river : our jight was 
skirted hy hills covered w;ith thick jungle ; and in front ap- 
peared a kind of fort ot breast-work which, had. been thrown 
up by the Cinglese during thdr r^^dfion against our go-^ 
vmmient in 1797* This enU^chnient, if held by an enemy 
pmeesaed of any degree of inilitary skill, coiild nbt be forced 
without considerable difiiculty, as the approach to it is by a 
de<ip -hollow defile, * lined on each' side* with bushes, where 
troofis might 'easily be' stationed in such a manner as to annoy 
the enemy severely withbut exposing themselves. We had 
seSreral sepoys killed ' and ' wounded here at differeht times 
before tlie . rebellious Cihglese could be subdued! A ' cbnsi-* 
derable number of years ago, the Dutch 'had about foiic 
hundred of tiieii* troops surrmmded and!'cut>off'nec^ this spot. 
Cur iBscort encamped aboutr'half 4 ittile^bc^Mid. t&t ,p0s$;'jtf 
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an open, fie^ nearly surroonded' bf tbe rivefr vlucli winds 
here in & variety of directioii^ The situation o£ Cudavilli 
» delightfidiy nnnantiQ. 

14th. Halted this day. From Columbo ire leamt that 
the i^lst regt. firom Madras had arrived there and di»> 
embarked in order to form part of tha garrison, fiain^ 
thunder and j^tnfng at night. 

15th. Marched tnrdve miles to Gurva'waddi, a Tery. pnstty 
place situated in a pleasant and romantic comitry, with 
Mineral high aad .steep hiils inti^ nfi^M>oturhood. An ex* 
tensivo ohouteiy, or house Ibr th9 acooouniodatioa o£ tcaveUers- 
i|as built heie by the Dutch: at present it i» insch. onk 
of r«p^. A Cingfese Tflbgp and a m^Il circukr. hxt 
or rather introadusent* lie tlose hy tk» rms wbi^ it heie 
broad and n^. Ikocing tibe .disturbanctta in 1797^ thr 
8dit^ battaliosi of Bfa&asi Sepogia^ occofitd^ thi& post for 
BffwtnX novths^ and dunng that period lo«t jiiai^ of their 
mm from the £m of ^mi_ sdieb who iOpoce^led. theaaarivei 
in tiiouoig^sboiadog tibiekctaj-T«-TT^ daar a pfimte ci :ib» 
iSih tegL,. wlttle! IrashiDg Ida trowsess on Uie hmk of tht 
vmt VEBB sucUralir' aeisfid and dcagged dowa by an aUigft* 
tw. Rain wttix arwfe: thunder «)d. Itghttin^ ai iii^> 

Idth. Hidted. We sow Jtegan. t« «»pinneoce tfar di£bnaiot 
o^ ctinukte hen and al Cdminbd^* MiaiFy Ibgv and deva ai 
ju^t, Micceedfid .by tKctmv^ faol. «ad suttty vcatbet fays 
di^; 4im Jbeight oi tWa ^b ewo aaa to hfiog 9^ at. nooQ.««M*M« 
16u» l^mt^sv «i4 ligltoing a4.'4u^i:b. . 
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f7th. About two o^ctoiek the General ordered the guns 
nvitli two compamc» otf Sepc>}^& at*d the {iicmeers to-JJrd- 
ceed about six miles (brtherr dd the riext day's tnarch iras 
lon^, and the fettigtes whidi the iften wouW hkVe to en- 
CQlinfer from being exposed tot th* hettf of the siln, wouM 
be greatly «iicrca»edf if tliey sbou4d be? obl^ed td accotnpanj^ 
the artiUeiy, i liich en aecoimt of thd badhessr of the roa^ 
cotild proceed h^t verf a*o#!jf. . . 

• lath- The escort se* of tery early i*i tlie morning, and 
snrdird fourteen utiles €o Si*titac«tt. Tfce roAd was exceed- 
ingly hilly and difficult, full of ascents and descents, and 
often dblij^ te> wind among the rallies whidi intersect the 
l»Ib, as the impenetrable thickets on each Bide prevent any 
passage bot by tfafe beaten tr^t 

Sit^'^cca preMntsr as bea«itilul and romantte an appearance 
«0 any spct in Ceylon*. It is famous for being the chief 
tfaeabre oF inferconrse, bod* friendly and^ hostile, between 
tli^ Candiotis ai!id thek* Europeail neighbours. Here many 
bloody batties il^ete Ibnght by the! naSve* against the Portu- 
guese and Dutch; here their treaties, of rather truces, have 
beenr'repcateitty sigttedS; and this was the spot usually* chosen 
fc«r the- iitervkfwa o^f the E«roJ«an witfr the Native Ambas- 
sttdors; ife isr thw Ha^' sta*iort belonging to m ?n this qttarter, 
^moB is^^ seporiUredJ ftoih tM lting*s connti^ only hy a large 
bcilnck o£ Ihcf* MuHivttddy river, wlaeh wmds arotrad here in 
.several directioi»i am \» ^hjctf hf a ' branch of the Malivaf- 
goBflft. a ILhtie below tfhis' pUice. 
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On the summit of a hill, immediately under which we en- 
camped, stood a large range of buildings defended by an eii^ 
trettchment, and formerly occupied by the Dutch, but now 
almost in ruins. The view of the country from this height 
is truly grand and enchanting. The hills, covered with the 

ft * 

thickest woods, are diversified with immense perpendicular 
ledges of rocks, which rear their stupendous heads above the 
tallest groves. Through the thickets which cover the valleys^ 
the eye is enabled to trace the windings of the rivers and the 
green tracts of clear land which imitate their serpentine 
course. 

On our arrival here, the General sent across the river to 
inform the Adigar, who lay encamped on the opposite side 
with several thousand Candians; that he intended passing over 
next day. The thermometer was to day at 96*. The ex- 
cessive heat of the weather was occasioned by the closeness of 
tlie surrounding hills. About three o'clock the General re- 
ceived a niessage from the Adigar, with leave to pass the 
river at the time he liad appointed. This night we had rain, 
with thunder and lightning. 

19th. About twelve o'clock we struck our tents, and began 
crossing tlie river. A vast number of Candians flocked down 
to the water edge to see our troops, and were not a little 
astonished at the quickness and facility with which we drew 
the guns alnd artillery waggons over. No such appearance had 
been presented to theiA for many y^ears before, nor had there 
ever been such heavy metal introduced into their country. 
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The ford where we crossed was not more than froni three M 
four feet deep, it being then the dry season^ The descent 
from our side wa* so gre6.t, that the bullocks were obliged 
to he taken from the wagons, and the trbops employed to 
draw the artillery tlirough the water^ while the ammunition 
was transported on the heads of the lascars dnd pioneers^ 
attached to the guns* We encamped close to the badks of 
the river at Grolobodivilli^ where is a Candian villagd with a 
choultry, and several ranges of buildings erected on purpose 
for the reception of the Ambassadors and- their trains, when 
they repair hither to have an interview with the Europeans. 
The General went to the choultry, where he received a visit 
from the Adigar, who came preceded by a Candian, carrying^ 
the King*s letter wrapped up in a white clpth, and bearing it 
oyer his head ; a mark of profound respect always paid to 
this, which is the royal colour. The General, in return, de-^ 
livered Governor North's letter to the Adigar* The heat to 
day was excessive; themfemeter- at 98*. 

20th- I took the opportunity of our halting this day to go 
to see the ruins of a temple which lay close by our encamp-^ 
ment. It was the first built of stone which I had seen on the^ 
island. About four or five feet in height of the walls still- 
remained, with flights of steps all around them* Great paini^ 
had been bestowed on its construction ; and several inscrip- 
tions were still j visible on the flags and pillars which formed 
its basis. Contiguous to it lay a neat village, but entirely; 
deserted^ as the women bad tmiversally left it otx our ap- 
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pro^o^); siq4 tl^ inen Ibrmed fiort of tbe mttitii which a&^ 
le^^tied tl^e AdijjRf. Abowt ^\\% Q^cteck at. nighfc» the Ad^i|9Jr 
^.»**e 'HI f v*<^ *t^te by to4x;U liglit* to pajjr % visit of cerenftowy 
t5j tt*^ OKfH^iab ¥fh€« the c.04ifeitB«e K^ntisRied. foj «^ fiill 
ham «A (jQinpUniaatEury {itft^t^p. A sxmber of offiQtfs wlx) 
Kfi^ (ti^ed |hi» ^i»jr wkUi the G«»enJL vt^e pme»k duuuf; 
the. if^ryit^v. 'f h0 corK^^fSAli^n yas . qwricsfdl or sitoit^^ 
ft»i) K I 9»y jad^ frwix mdf^^, att p4^ie!9 w^e heArtiljr 
tji««4. Qf it, 91)4' Wfii»sl it to. te brQ«gh& to a. spoedjc 
^QW^sjiiPii. The A4^r iWQBtiaeA tfy teod; ih^ Gespev^l 
five hwi¥Jt€4 o€ Ips pfeQpW to CQdv«y th^ proM^ts io^ 

jim^evsM iut <?w sjerYiee iu transporting <m|i^ ha^gagit aoA fvfH 
\isiftBftt. b«t th« pfOflai«&, if we> n»y JM(%e Iram the p«iu 
fty-mnnoe,, in^t 9^ he: 40t d(»wii. anumg this i»mf\imto^My> 
inait^. $Ain> thwn^> ^m^ li^ohtg ^ night* 

2]j»t, Ilalied.. 3e0t t^ pioomr^ to repwif th$ «9t«b 
which were represented to: hi^ ift 9i vevy hf^ eondslion;^ 

2^dx '£1^ Adig^r M(%itei. on tihe Goneral ii^ his.. uMal 
stiMWk. h^h)^ aA«oi»$)wiedl by s«y^)»l of the chiff mea aivlr 
9)lpi94t, thjt;^ h»fi<|r^ oi his gqardi> Tlicir gp-ea^, gons .irase 
<lM«iedi CMS i)mn% shfluldmrsb bei«g< litltl« mom ihm musiyisbt 
<rf:: a. y«?y widi* Iwr^ wMl* blpQfe* of wofi^ alit«sfced to tbt 
Lw^ ends ei: th& baix^ neae the, be«ech« TJko^ gUM^' 

ftol> aVoMl t». bft ibl«4 91%, aie 9ix9pl|r pjftoed; 90 ; .the 

gjno^jtm^, ^htle iJb «itl2el[e is ^feyatedb b^ tl« piei« ofi miImmI 
I nidotiqued. ]^iiMiiei|lidte^ <iif>pMite ikti) ^ttmt tea^e^ te> 
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the pilaoe of audience stood a very fin« Banyaiv-tree, arotMid 
^UAi a sort of jpkttform liad beetY ptftced, where the priest^ 
of Buddou were accustomed to peflbnned their ftaerifices, 
and^ tJbe chief peopte to take their stationg at afiy occas- 
sional assembly* As the Adigar and bis train w^e to pas& 
that way ^ sereral of oar ofitoers and soldiers ptanted theti^ 
setves on this elevated idtuation in order to have the bet^ 
ter rieW of the prooesiiou. Tiie Adigar liowever cliaDcing 
to observe tliem abore him, eicpneswd ^reat ind)g»atioiH 
aad desired that they sisould be btdemd down, ag no one 
(>0^ in hh pres^ce to be placed «h<glier than hkiMetf^ 
vfc0 persotAled a^ king ^itii wlidm none is on a l«\'d Mid 
bifofc ;|irho» as the descetidefii of tbe fi^ldeti sun atf ittHi 
d(Mdd> ^ prostrate. Before the Adigar were cjtfvied 
serefld flsegs and streamerh^ with people pkiyiog or st 
^nuMrty of jotmical iMtnunents peeidiar let tiieir omatry,^ 
and a nunU^r of feUowa packing intmense Vhtps eb aa 
to produoe «i most atuaciing tioise, while they centinoedi 
nmamg tdxHit liice to many ma^nen. While ttsd Gdaerat 
aad the Adigar wei^ engaged in cofiferenae^ I had un 
opp(H*tumty, by mdaos of a. Maky Prkioe wlio ktter^ 
pveitA for me, of ccmvcvsiag with soMe of the prinevpodr 
Gandians, who waited at the outside of the choultry* 
They seemed a hatidsemer race bf^ peopki than cur 
Gis^ese; dieir nMUttiers were more courteeiiis, znd tkar 
eemrersation more pei'ite. They were as eago^ to* pbtaia 
kao^^ledge of our customs, a« we #ere to be infevmcd oC 
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, theirs; and tliey examined severat articles, of our dress with 
;great minuteness. , They were not a litt^&iairpri^ed on Cap- 
.tain Vilant, of tlie 19th regiment, sketching off a Hkeness 
in. a few minutes of one of their clHe£s, and presenting it 
eto him. Our watches did not escape ,their notice, and they 
A^rere . very curious to h?tve the uses explained to them of 
Ihose extraodinary machines. Upon being offered . some 
•little presents, they seemed afraid on account, of each . other 
to accept of any thing, lest , it should come to the king's 
knowledge. They , informed us that, we should find it im- 
possible to bring up our liorses. and waggons tQ Caftdy, 
which was. afterwards foimd to be really the. case. I shall 
not forget the significant smile which one of Hmm. gave on 
teeing a. tumbril pass by : it. seemed, emphatically to say, 
"you may as well leave it, where it is/'. The Aitigir, .oa 
returning from this conference with the Gaieral, jsent som& 
of his people, to fetch the presents .which the Govertjor: 
had . destined . for his Caikdian Majesty. They were veiy 
valuable, and consisted, , among other things, of an elegant 
statCrCoacW drawn, by six horses ; u betel dish \vith ; or|^* 
ments of solid gpljl which had belonged.. to the |ate TippoO) 
Sultan, and.wa3 valued at eight hjundred star-paged^ .^ Xb^^ 
were. besides presents of rose-water and 9* variety of fin© 
muslins. After these had been . delivered, aed we had beei> 
joined .by, ^two , hundred, Candians, sent by the^ Adigjin 
to , supply the place of those .Cinglese who hs^d deserted. 
us through, dread of the. climate) . at Que. . o'clock we »?t? 



isar^vtd, tftnd warebed abo<}t three laileB lurther to Apotipitti, 
e fimdl ^pkun suitK>uiMlecl with vety - lieigfe hills. We hsA 
scarcely pttclied o«r tents when torrenU of mitl begam tb 
descend, Biccompamed hj the loiidi^t ttud ijit>8t awfdl peab 
of thunder tliat imagtnatioii tan conoeive, while the vi¥td 
flashes of Hghtntng succeed^ each other so rapidly that 
the £fniame£it seemed to flame in every direettOQ. Ti^ 
alarming uproar of the elem^ts lasted for upwards of 
three hours; but although several tents were stnid£> pro* 
iridentially no lives were lost, nor indeed -WiiS the least in^ 
jary done to any ©f our troops. 

'23d. The General ordered the whole body of pione(M*» 
atad Lascars, accompanied by a compaiiy of Eurc^yeans Had 
one of Sepoys and Malays, to. set. about makii^ it road 
in our front for the artilleryi as the paths through which 
o«r march lay, besides being exceedingly narrow, was 
so fill! of precipices mnd ravines^ thai without smoothing 
the one» and filling u^ the other, it was ab^lutely mi« 
possible to proceed. The Adigar, on seieing the inen at 
work for this purpose, sent to the General ttf expi'ess hit 
disappfofoation of this measure; and remonstrated against 
any of his masterV t^rstory being infrii^ed upon in tl^e 
slightest degree, though he knew that we must eitlKT rc-^ 
jMur the joad, or give up our ihteritiort of proceeding 
^rtlier. Every thing iudeed shewed that this minister was 
by no means much incUiied to slirnr us any faroiir. The 
whc^ tract which it was^ inteiaded w^ should pursue in <snxt 
progress to Candy, was marked out hy twigs and bushos 
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set up at proper distances. It was well-known that a fear 
easier road than that pointed out to us was known to the 
Adigar. Had we taken a direction either more to the west 
or to the south, as the Dutch were accustomed to do, we 
should have escaped many of those inconveniences to which we 
were daily subjected. The minister seemed indeed to have 
pitdied upon the most difficult and intricate paths for us, iii 
order that we might suffer the more in our march. The cir- 
cumspection with which we were constantly watched, shewed 
how Iktle confidence the Candians reposed in the good faith 
of Europeans. At the distance of two or three miles from 
©ur encampmemt lay a large body of the king's troops, con- 
:H6ting, as we were informed, of seven thousand meu with 
some elephants. This body we never saw, as they kept a 
few miles a-head of us the whole way, and were cautious 
always to remain just out of our view.. None of our 
Dfficers- were allowed to approach them, or to have an op- 
portunity of observing their numbers. I attempted to 
ascertain how for report had been correct in this point; 
but although I contrived to pass several of their parties 
unmolested, I was forced to return without having effected 
my object as prudence fopbade me to venture £ckrthen alone 
against their inclinations. Beside the regular troops, the 
whole inkabkonts of this part of the country were assembled 
in anus^ and lay in ev^ry* direction around us.. Some of^ 
them often came among us; and whenever any of us 
walked out from, our encampment* we seldom &iled te 
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.^perceive the Gandians skulking about the woods in our 

; ricinity . T]ie party sent out in the morning to make the 

roads, were obliged to return at one o'clock, on account 

of the rain thunder and lightning which began to be. as 

se^'ere as yesterday. 

24th. About eleven o'clock struck our tents to proceed, to 
Ruanelli, or, as it is called by the Candians, the valley of . 
precious stones, ten miles from Apolipitti. The day was 
most uncommonly hot, the thermometer being at 101^. > In 
addition to this, the road was exceedingly difficult and fit- 
tiguing. I bad here an opportunity of observing that the 
Europeans bore the extreme heat much better than the 
natives. The Bengal artillery men exerted themselves with 
the greatest perseverance, znd the soldiers of the 19th re* 
giment were frequently obliged to assist in dragging the guns 
through the ravhies and defiles* But 9uch was the badness^ 
of the roads, that in spite of these eflForts, and thou^ the 
troops and pioneers had been employed two ddys in clearing 
away the stumps of trees and pieces of rock which ob- 
structed the passage, we were obliged after all to leave. the 
gmis five miles in the rear, with a covering party of two com- 
panies of Sepoys, while the Europeans and the rest .of the 
native troops marclied on to a very extensive tope of cocoa- 
trees near Ruanelli, called ResUe Orti Palagomby Watty, or 
t]pe. King's Royal Gardens, where ^e encamped. The leeches? 
infested us in this march to a inost alaiining degree; most: 
of the soldiers had their legs and difierent parts of their 
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bodieft straaming nitlt blMd. On. takk^ offi ri}^ glomes and 
bo0t» 1 found tba^. Ir hadl uate esraqped^ far n^at L had. takmr 
to. Itfi nQthiqg m£>re titan eKoewwe perspicatioD, mw tusiffidi 
ent to b€ tbQ effects of tbe» leeches. The officcss and: meo) 
employed in clearing tlie jungles presented an. appaarance^ ab^ 
aOlutei}!' ahockiiigj aa the^ seemed to^ be completely: covered 
wth, blood; N^ wasi it* possible by any preeautioii to prevent 
tibor attacks, of the kpches^ owing to the immense multitudes 
o£ them Mdbdcbt swarmedr among the bushes and the' grass. 
The. Dutch; always saidi they were one of thd wont miesnist 
they had to encounter. The only serious accident whicfar 
oooumsd to. us on this day's^ march was one of the European! 
being struck with) a; coc^ de sd^ which readeaosd him, for 
some hpursi delirious. It was. inpossible to ayoid the, hert 
bgTi m&Dohing: befbret suiM^ise, as^ tibe^ rain which fieii tfaer pne* 
eedmgx da3;t had' so completely, dxenoheil our tente that^ we 
were forced to revoain. tiU the morajng; sun: ha4 sufficientlgp 
dftiedf theom. T^e guns^besidesi could not be conveyed withouir 
dtpp-light7 thrmigb' tlm* sfapcking roads we wiere' obl^ed ta 
pass. 

On our mnjpoii- 'Hoie^ licMt; several beautifUl ande pictuttsquei 
views^ ofi tlie country^ wiaoh presented: a. ^ diarifiiijg variety*./ of r 
thickly wooj^ hills^ intersected: wtthi delightffilc valte^ 
Hiec grcive wiieie.WQ^ enoamped/wa^ about two smiles in cxf>- 
CQm£arenaef being' bauaded^ on- the W^sii by^^^Iai^ deen^ 
aadi rapids fatranc^; of (the Mtitivftgoi^a^ while in frontr tomirdsi 
BnauelU) aaollbeP' btaooh raoM iii;a^sotttb««astidirectioiiy windiiig? 

3^ 
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in suc^ is. mannter, that tliree sides of the gwyre .were, en-ar 
compassed by trnterr trliiie the fourth wa«^ aiclosed by^ thidb 
hedges^ <$^ baoaboes aind' betel treesv This cxIteiiBive cocoa- 
tree gaarden lies^ immedisttdy Un^r very steep and lofty hillSy 
\t&hick oomffiQOid a< lAOSt romaiitic view of tlie sttrrbimdii^ 
coEinitry. It forim p9^V of^ the King's ' own domainfir^ abd< ir 
tlie place where his etephaiits yret& usually ke|tt atidi 
trained. 

• Hitlierto Uier rivef vm& navigable by^ our bbats> asid ehabled^ 
US' to liave a^ largie {Mtiportitm of our stores and' prb\d^ibn8i 
conveyed by wate)?,- as it run in: such ^a direct Yrse with ouh 
march that we^ encatiq)ed close • tio it? bank^. . From Buaiielli'^ 
\j^j tty Candy iV vt^ i^lkAr> WjK:ky^> ami raiQeb nartxiiner^ ^^ 
tliat IxAtsi catiint pMXHCd^ alo% it witboub gre^ dsfiieulty^^> 
aaidt tfaoser oifl3^t3ir swati' ouioetf} <rf»tfa0 natives Bro«iJtu»*>^ 
mlli to Colun^; tli« distanoe 1^ imtoh is? Sabottt' sikt^' iilite^i 
ttid' such j(rotr> the iwpi^^ of- th0*ciBTent obcJi^Aed^ bj the: 
A«afil£oU^< bmnnfr) fitlkf; of< rabr ^cbich- happened' during, oinr 
stS3» bevt, • thttt' 81 boot' couidi go davn to Columbb in ej^t' 
\mat9y asdi for- itx«8t' pnrt of ^ the* way^ th^ only' exc^Ubti re-> 
qcdred of tikr boat^«ik^. -was to' keep cle!ar< ofi the' rod^;' 
stompl olitrees^ akid sattd-^banb^, wfaicb h3Dpptoiil>ta obMifuofc' 
tbeiir ohuso; whtieiiil-vetfinaii^td^Buainellr^ iliusus^ly tooknkid^ 
oc ' teii> daf s' of esSceBsrns' laboilF; Thfe &cilityi ctf 'the coitveyw- 
anoe' fhomp beuee^ to/ (3ohHAb<^ bp vttiixx prot«d' atfterward$^ of 
thd^bdgbeit tid^^A^ -ODiiteooipt) ol oar' sids^; as sevi^^ ' of oiu^' 
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men, and myself among the rest, were attaeked with viotent 
dysenteries and fluxes while we encamped here. 

;25th. Sent back two companies of. the Malays to relieve 
the Sepoys who had been left to cover the guns. A detach- 
ment of the other troops and the corps of pioneers retmned 
with them to assist in the difficult work of getting tlie ar- 
tillery forward : for although each gun had a number of bul- 
locks yoked to it, they required a number of men to enable 
them to make their way through the ravines and steeps. 
Ill the Camatic and different parts of the continent of India, 
dephsvnts are emplbyed to obviate any difficulties of tliis sqiI 
which may arise on a march. It is astonisliing to observe 
the sagacity of those animals, who, on observing a gun stuck 
£^t in a rut> or a stop made on meeting, with a difficult* 
ascent, will ;come and render tiieir sussistance, by lifting up the 
wheel with their trunk, or by placing their forehead to the 
hinder part of the carriage and pushing it aloi^. Such 
assistance was very much wanted oii our present march, ,as 
the bullocks of Ce^^lon are much inferior bo^ in «ize and. 
strength to those of the continent^ nor ciui the united iarce 
of tt number of those small w animals be applied so zs to 
produce * an , eflSect equal to' -a Jfew of these larger and better, 
trained oten. j About two of clock the artilleiy ca^e up and: 
formed on the right of the tents occupied by the European 
tfoc^s. The weather for the last two ^ys, was unwamionly , 
•hot, thethermometei* being to day as.higli as : lO^"" at no^n^ . i 

6 
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26tli. Remained in our encampment. A number of the 
coolies supplied by the moodeliers around Col umbo, Nin 
gumbo, and Galttrra, deserted. Before we could proceed, 
the General fourtd it necessary to send to. Mr- North for 
others to replace them. The Adigar and his people lay at 
about two miles from us on the opposite side of the river. 

Within a mile- of the place M'here we w^e encamped,, 
and towards Colunibo, rose a hill of a most uncommon and 
striking appearance. It was situated in the midst of im-^ 
mense and steep rocks, interspei-sed with, plantains and cocoa*-* 
trees, reared there by the hand of nature. Undergone o£ 
these rocks lay a cavern, in which . was a temple dedicated 
to the god Buddou. The accounts M'hich I liad lieard of 
this place induced me to seize the first opportunity of visits 
ing it. After crossing a little well-watered plain, you come 
to the foot of a perpendicular rock, of -a very great heighti 
surrounded by others of an inferior size. The ascent to the.: 
cavern is about forty feet, and is made by a. narrow wmding 
path composed of fragments of rock, and stumps of trees.: 
On arriving^ at the entrance of the cavern, the wild ap-? 
pearance which it presents, the ascent by which it is gained,, 
and the scene which * surromids it, present together a groupp 
of objects which rivet the eye, and produce an effect on the 
mind much easier to be conceived than described.. On enter-^ 
ing the temple, whichr.is a very low and long apartment cut. 
out of the rock, the first, object which presented itself was 
an immense figure of a- man carved inwx)od, and up\irards o£. 
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twenty iet± in length* A \»d mii {xiUow h|xl h^m jtewn ior 
him oat oi the rock ; and here he lay 4>n }us right »ide^ with, 
liis righ|; hand supporting his hoa^* ili$ }mr ^vas &i^le4 like 
tiiat of a negpoe; and hia serene find pl9^d ^^oiuateqance 
was da^vbed all over mih red paiiit. Tb^ iiwide qf the tern** 
pie was riideiy painted wiUi streaks of jred $^b4 hl^din It was. 
attended by two priests, who perniijtted us to e^ter withdut 
any difficulty^; nor did iliey im^ op qw taking ^ ow; 
shoes, a custom which th^ generally obli^ visitors to ol>* 
serve. Tlieir xlaty was to wait at the temple, and never la 
allow the lamp burned befbue the image to be ^^ctinguished* 
Another reason perhaps aperat^d as powerfully as the 
jules of their order to enftirce their conslia^it atti^ndance ;. 
which was, to receive tUe offerijigs of the votaries who cotH 
tinuarlly Ciodk to this teinpl^. 0\ir 4atach^[ieist^ aflbrded 
very welcon^ viwtors, as every g^e who went thither always 
lefl some mon^, fruit, or rioe^ lor ^\e service of the god^ 
^l^lie natives who Fj^air hitiier &>r the {Hirposes of devotion 
are constantly obliged/ to oontrihoit? either money, rite* 
cloth, or some other commodity of valpe. From the numer- 
ous votaries who fwquent tiiis tejmple> th^ priests are re- 
puted to posses gi*^^^ riches ; <and the kii^, wlio never fails 
to come ift for his share ctf eveyy thing, accordingly ta?cea 
^hem very highly. I doubt not th^ hisi ]\|ajesty would be 
well-pleased that his priests should frequently have such libet- 
^1 visit€H*s as they found our troops dpri^ig oijr stay at Hua-^ 
aaelU. Adjoining the temple wi^exe tjie im^ige, was placed,. 
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were two other apartments where the priests resided at 
those hours when their attendance on Buddou was not 
requisite, ... 

This day it be^n to rain violently about two o'clock, 
accompanied with severe peals of thunder succeeding each 
otlier almost without an interval. Sent down to Columbo 
four sick men of the 19th regt. . . 

. 27th^ Remained in . the same place. Tiie early jpart of 
the day uncommonly hot, with terrible thunder and light- 
ning about JJie usual hour. The evening was very cold \ 
the dews which fell at night were uncommonly heavy, and 
did ' not disperse till the sun broke through next morning 
in his full heat. Several coolies lost. , . > 

28th. The heat of the day very great: thermometer at 
104^. Distant thunder and lightning. The General continued 
to wait for coolies to replace those who had deserted ; noi: 
was, it indeed possible to proceed without a £sivourable change 
in the weather. 

29th. Morning very hot. Captain Kennedy who . com-- 
manded the detachment of the 19th having been very ill 
since our arrival here» was sent , by water to Coliimbo, 
where he died in a fortnight after. About three o'clock it 
conunenced a heavy rain, which continued incessantly for ten 
hours with severe thunder and lightnii^.. - . i 

30th. The samfie weather as yesterday, with the storm 
of as. long continuance. During our stay here several 
messages parsed between the General and the Adigar, who 
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lay ftboot the distancet of ti^o niiies acixiBs the riv«)^. TbiS 
aativeti geemfe^ Very much displeased at ot» bringing ttrtiU 
lery into their country, or* stirring beyond the limits df 
pUr camp^ although permission had been obtained from the 
court of Candy to hare this embassy . mom splendid and 
numerous tlian any vhich bad preceded it> and althougK 
orders had been issued to give ua the iliort friendly t^(He^ 
tion. It 'vras indited . repated^ that the King found hiiiw 
self at thai time in rather a precarious situation, froni 
the internal divisions and Actions amoi^ bis ^bj^cts; whicU 
Inade liim wi;sh thai the escort attending the emblsay should 
be . aA sticing as possibie* But the Adigir^ who was a nkn! 
of great power and intrigue, and^ as we had i^eason to 
Mspedt, not very friendly to the BngUsb^ had su^ient 
infljoeAce- to over-i^rtite several of tbe King's orders^ and in 
Many instances to counteract hk intentions. > 

The weatfaer contimiii^ stili ui^voilrable, and thei« being 
no prospect of procuring a sufficient number of people to 
carry tbe provisiora. and stores requisite for the whole tsoH-t^ 
while the . roods whkh lay between us and Candy were ^ 
dreadfially bad as tor raider any attempt to |>roceed With our 
Ing^a^ and artiUeiy almost hnpracticable; the General wa» 
induced \»§ these cinuunstanees to leave the aitillery with, 
the Europeans and the greater part of tbe native troops at 
this encatnpment, and to proeeed to Candy escorted by two 
companies of Sqioys and the same number of the Malays 
itgimeiit* Accordingly he gave out 4hat he would cross tbe^ 
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(iv^ ne%t ^Yf an^ apjK>iMe4 CqIqbqI IV^nr^ns to command 
here in his absence. During upwards ^f tt month that die 
f^tachmenjb which .he left behind remained encamped at 
pe $ue .0(ii Palagamby Watty, vtry few days passed with<^ 
out t\^ :most heayy £fdls^ of rain* at^ided vith close and 
vjjQj^t pefJs of thunder ai^ Ughtning'. This weather, ivhic^ 
IJLipo^ lOQ^nstaijitly cloi^4 ^^^ Qvenif^, and was faiUowed hy 
thicK di^mp ^^ d^t «ight» jsucq^^ded by excessive heat in the 
early part yi the ^, pyo^pced swh a rq)id change of 
temperature as was ^tt^d^d': yitJi the 'piiost pernicious effects 
|Q the health of the troops. Dyseateries, fluxes, and live* 
Cpp^plaiuts, became frjcquent ; ?ind , the jungle fever, whicli 
gfltep proves fet;al where the p6«K?n attacked has iM>t aa op* 
poytunity of being imn^diatdy removed to the sea airj 
begaii t9 make its appea)rance< The woods around the en* 
campment were also so close, that no one could stir out of tlie 
€£|n»p witheut the greatest lisqvo of losing hiniself in their 

XMZ^. Two soldiers happenii^ to walk o>it one .day, were 

' • • • . 

in this wanner unable to. yegain the camp, and remained in 
the woqds a day and night exposed to ad} the inclemency of 
such weather as. I , haye (^escribed : nor -would they in all 
probabftUty ever We been . recpveredi h^d not scleral parties 
been sent out ifi different directions, witji orders to fire from 
tim§ to time, in hopes that the stragglers^ vouM hear the re- 
port of tbe-musquets. This liad the desir^4 effect," and ih^ 
poor fellpws.were at last brought to. the c^rtip, after, h^ymg 
' 3 E 2 
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undergone the terrible aJ>prehension of b6ing doomedf to end 
their days in a drearjr forest. 

Having procured the Adigar's leave to Tmake shooting ex- 
cursions^ and also people acquainted with the country to 
conduct us, we had an opportunity of seeing several of their 
villages, most of which we found totally deserted by their 
inhabitants. On the approach of a red coat, the alarm was 
instantly^ given, and the natives, men, women, and children, 
fled directly ii)to the woods. It was not till after some time 
that we could persuade a few of them to remain m their ha- 
bitations : but I never saw any thing in the figure of a woman 
from the time I entered the Candian territory to the mo- 
ment of my quitting it. We found it very difficult to pro- 
cure hogsv fowb, and fruits from the natives, although such 
articles were in great abundance in the country. This not 
ft little surprised us, as the King's officers had expressly 
issued orders directing us to be supplied with every sort of 
necessaries. 'We were more disposed to attribute this to the 
country people themselves than td any deceit on the part of 
the court. The Candians, indeed, particularly the lower 
orders, shewed little inclination to have any connexion with 
us. Their dread and hatred of Europeans, occasioned hy the 
numberless aggressions of the Portuguese and Dutch, had be- 
come too rooted to be easily removed. To this we are to 
attribute that distrust and dislike towards us, which they took 
every opportunity of shewing. No sooner were tidings 
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brought them that we had set forward on our route from 
Columbo to Sittivacca, than they immediately began to as- 

* 

semble in great numbers on their frontiers, under the idea 
that we were approaching with hostile intentions: A message 
from the King however removed their apprehensions on this 
head ; and at the same time those mihtia received orders im- 
mediately to join the regular troops, and in no wise to ob- 
struct or molest us in our march through the Candian 
territory. 

Several kinds of precious stones and metallic substances 
are found in the environs of Ruanelli ; and among the sand 
and gravel lining the banks of the river which ran in the front 
of our encampment, I picked up several pieces of very fine- 
crystals, of different colours, which seemed to have been- 
washed down from the neighbouring hills. On the opposite 
side of the river lies a valley encompassed with more gentle 
and less woody hills, than those on our side, called Ruanelli^ 
or the place of precious stones. Here they were formerly 
found in considerable plenty ; but since the impositions of his 
European* conquerors, the King does not permit them to be 

1 

dug up or looked for. The black people, Malabars, and 
others, who belonged to our detachment, were daily em- 
ployed in searching among the sands of the river. General 
Macdowal shewed me a great variety of stones, and otlier 
curiosities, which these people had brought him, Amon^ 
these I observed a black shining substance, resembling a* 



petrified shell, with whi^h the C^ncUaps ornameut tlien: ura*- 
J>reUa<B ma<te from the talipot tree. , 

31st, Geperal Macdowal, attended by the escort of MM^yP 
ftiul Seppys which I h^ve ajrej^ly mentioned, and ^cpnar 
l>9pied ^IsQ by the o^c^rs Qf his staff and suit?, ^ sudl^ 
gentlemen ©f the detaqhinent fts express^ a dfsire to se<; th^ 
ciy;)ital, passed the riyer about eleven o'clogk, ^v4 proceeded 
about two piiles farther to a pl^ce where stajids a ph<i^ultiy 
and a pagoda. The rain commenced again about ,th^ sajn^ 
time aa on the preceding day^. 

April 1st. Keraalned in the same place, preparing ^ th^ 
march of next day. Rain, thvncler, t^id lightning. 

gd* Moved on about eight jnile^ to Edigaalp?mi. Th^ 
country was^ on this day's iparch, more open, ^nd \e^ diffir 
^ijlt th^n tbat ^e encountered on o^r appro?!^ to RuftneUi. 
3d. Halted. Severe storm, as formerly, » , 

4th. I^wrched twelve miles to Atjpitti. The ro^ very 
difficult and steep. Th« country, however, yfas much nioy^ 
open, and the air nmch cooWr thaa hitherto experienced- 

5th. proceeded six niiles to Wolgoagondi, which signifi^^ 
the ground of holes aod c^v^rn^. It r^eiyc^ its flame from 
a i^umber of qavities in the ro^Jks and hills vitl^ /which thi^ 
part of the country abounds. The road here was still wor$^ 
to pass than on the preceding day. The air was much clearer 
and cpoler. than on ^he frontiers; an4 the weather t[K)w 

« 

t)egan to become wore settled. 
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6th. Moved oA to Ganna Teiina, Or, the pfelce bf fite; 
50 called from sevciil Volcanic eruptions which iormerly 
took place here. In many pafts of the interiof, volcanoei 
have at diflferenl times burst forth; and the hiljg seeM 
in a high degree to possess the principle of "those eruptions, 
whatever It may be. Iron and othei* ores inight be pro- 
cured in various places through this tract, but the Can- 
dians, for many years past, have paid no attention to dis- 
covering or woridng any of the vehis. I observed, the 
surfeces of several rocks which gave strong indications of 
metallic ores; and the -water issuing from them frequently* 
presented that thick scum and crust which, is usually sup* 
posed to indicate the presence of some metal. The coun-=^ 
try around Ganna Tenna was more open, rocky: and barren, 
than any we had hitherto traversed; aild it sfeeitted conti- 
nually to advance in height as it approached Candy^ 
This last march was veiy difficult, as it had to wind 
rbund several hills by narrow intiicate paths. The steep: 
ascents and descents which every now and then occurred, 
proved extremely fatig.uing, In some of the valleys were 
cultivated spots where rice, paddy, and other sorts of 
grain were raised, as they were well-watered by the 
streams that poured down from the rocks and moun- 
tahis. 

7th. Halted to refresh the troops adTter. the fiitigue of yes- 
tferday's march. 

8th. Marched nine miles to Ganaroa, a hish mountain.. 
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The road here was very steep, being up two very high 
hills. The country seemed more cultivated than any we 
had yet traversed. The air was more serene and cool, par- 
ticularly at night ; tliere was less of the noxious fogs and 
damps than is usually experienced in the lower parts of 
the country. At the foot of the mountain wliere the 
escort now halted, hes a beautiful valley watered by the 
Malivagonga. The view from Ganaroa is extremely grand, 
and takes in a vast range of hills, covered with tliick 
woods and jungle, and intersected with valleys presenting 
here and there some fertile spots cultivated by the Can- 
dians. The ruins of an old fort and a temple lie close to 
the spot where tlie troops rested- 

,9th. Halted. Messages passed between the Adigar and the 
General, previous to the latter proceeding to Candy, which 
lay at a small distance, 

10th. Removed to a spot near tlie Malivagonga, and en- 
camped opposite the hill on which Candy is situated. A large 
body of Candians were posted on the other side of river. 

* * 

in view of tlie General's encampment. No intercouse was 
allowed to be carried on between them and our people ; , nor 
any of the escort allowed to quit the camp or examine 
the country in the neighbourhood. . The interviews and 
correspondence between tlie Adigar and tllef General were, 
all conducted witli the -utmost solemnity, and v with- all those 
punctilious ceremonies which according to their ideas are 
matters of the highest importance* , . ^ 



The uttendaaybs, m4 ibdj^ . 0^ v^ole of i)^ g^tke^ 
seemed - ta be actwted by \ke mm^ mys^ioiia> taciturivty ; 
tso tliaut Uttfe inlvvMitioii w«$ ^ 1k) colloctec) from them 
abont the Ken^ <»- hii }M»litie». 

Tito Genoni was oow arriv^ at tkat pbcQ where it 

was .deteianined. he sJbo«M reside wl^le he trapsacted the 

business o£ ht& ^xtbnssy. {t imglrt now seoa that he h^ 

overoome the cliief <l4i&cvlti€)s that l^ty io -his v^y ; and that 

ibe fatigwts ot kt% tedkms inarch woukl liave bee« cons^n- 

mted by a firauk reception asid ready admittance iitto.the royal 

pcesepce. Biit it va» the study of the Ciuxlians to ioeipren 

the Ambassador mth tii^ hi^e&t i^^m of their dignity, and 

their condescensioa in cecdving overttir^. from an £ur(^>eati! 

gOTeromfeiit. Wiih ilua viev, ao niaoy ceremovks atteodei^ 

«acfa introduction into the royal preeienoe, thsU Uttle biisupiesft. 

could be traasactod*; luid svdi a tgMMe was allowed to.«ky|WQ 

between <each ixitfr«ieiir> tiiat the Oenetal w«a. only a^out^ 

to three cksring his atey here, which was from the tenth of 

April to. the third of May. 

But previons to any urtorview, it w» found no «a^ vcMb^ 
to adjust the oezeiaoQies of indrodttction. It had be^ cttsn 
tomary for tlK Kings of Candy to demand i^rostration, andr 
seyeral other degradii^ tok^cis. of submisnou fr«m the am-, 
bassadors introduced to. them. The I>otch ambs^ss^dors liad 
always submitted to be introduced into the capital blind^ld,^ 
and to prcwtrate themaelvea before the Monarch. In % iormv . 
war, when Tjincoualec was taken ..by w: from tli^ Diltplu 
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INToposals were sent to the King to assist him in expelling 
his enemies out of the island/ and to form a treaty of al-* 
Uance vith him. After the envoy entrusted witb this bu- 
siness liad arrived at Candy, the King would not receive him 
standing ; and the envoy, not having instructions how to act 
in such a case, declined the interview till be could hear from ' 
Madras ; by which means so much time elapsed, that the 
object of the embassy was by inter\'«ning circuHistancefif en- 
tkely defeated, and the envoy returned without being pre- 
sented. Even after the British had shewn their power by the 
capture of Columbo and the expulsion of tlie Dutch, the 
Candian Monarch would not recede from his lofty preten- 
sions; and Mr. Andrews, the British East India Company's 
chief civil. servant, who was sent upon a missiour to Candy 
shortly alter we XvaA taken possession of the island, was 
obliged to kneel on being admitted to the royul presence. 
Nay, to such an extravagant pitch do the natives carry their 
ideas of the indispensable nature of this royal prerogative, 
that when Trincomalee was in the last war taken by ouf 
troops imder General Stewart, and when, the King was in 
contequence {prevailed upon to send ambassadors to Madras^ 
*hese persons very modestly desired Lord Hobart to prostrate 
himself befell them, and to receive the King's letter on his 
knees. This request, however, his Lwdship declined to 
comply with; but retiirned for ans\?er, that as tliey were 
so much in^ the habit of kneeling, and so fond of prostration, 
a custom whkh has countrymen sever adopted, their best 
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plan fo {H^vent the omission of this essential' ceremony, 
would be to prostrate themselves before him who held the 
supreme authority there : and this aJitemative, after they 
found his Lordship would not submit to the other, they 
actually assented to. 

General Macdowal, understanding that this ceremony was 

expected at his introduction^ previously informed liis Ma« 

y^Yy by means of the Adigar, that he could not on any 

account submit to it The King made many objections to 

receiving him into his presence, unless he would consent first 

to prostrate himself and then to remain kneeling during the 

royal audience. The Greneral, however, positively refused 

compliance, and informed the minister that hia Sovereign 

acknowled^d the supmority of no Potentate upon earth; 

and that sooner than . degrade his Sovereign in the person 

of his representative* he would return to.Columbo without 

being presented. The King, not jdaring to come to an qpen 

breach with us, upon this waved his prerogative ; but in order 

to reconcile this derogation from his dignity to his OM'n feelings, 

he informed the Geneml that it was his royal will to dispense 

in his case with the usual ceremonies required of ambassa^ 

dors at their introduction, as the General came from his 

brother the King of Great-Britain, whose great power add 

strength he acknowledged to be fer above tliat of the Dutch 

or the ' East-India Company. > 

This important matter having been adjusted in this manner, 
and the time appoints for the first audience being come, the 
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df tordh^s ' {inn: aadieoee k always ighten Iwte l>^ 4aighiO %&»• 

:Of the Tivier to caaduct Has "Gmtml to the v&yak 

lireeence. ¥he Ci«ftei:^<tt his r^ievrt.cnossed the trivdr' id the 

boats which were io readiness, attended hy }m' t^a£ Mkd ike 

getftl^fncoi ttelong^tig to the atinksyi :«iz«th an. escort <^n- 

insting of a sobaltern iRid idty.Sesfoys. He idtas ibeu coii«% 

^udte4 by the -Adi^ aboat % mik and a half to tfaef Ku^'^ 

palace. The road thither ma up a steep btlJU uriii^ tmaow 

<a-ooked |M;th6. The ciqiitad was surrowided ^ ihick thon^ 

iiedgies) WitSi 'gtttea cf 4lie. sarioe, ttdlod bf ^ natiivts . wr^i*- 

«^fNte. I'he ioitdLM^Wy: Merest >€aady h^ a noBpart: and 

breast'wdrk, on which -sMttS of their artalkryiwas acmamaiif 

moixnted. The. re«Stan«e \(Qiicl| (it icooU nake -to. .\k& ap»^ 

(iroadi JE>f a I'egvdar ^sitmy U, hemeftr, mtipy trifling: Candj^ 

is htdebted f&t its pritie4{)aA ibrtifeataons to oMuoe. 

The wft|f up to ^ €^y was verjr ^tignh^^ and tfa^ 
escoil was !nol a little iaoonuttod«d ^. Ite •n-owd of uatiftt 
wibo eagerly prcissed to gaze ttt tdiesiu This cdrcnutenae 
iB»d !£he glare Of the torchee prerentBd .the Gidiieral'« MtiDiie 
"^ioai having an '^Msourate view of tiae irityi The ^nates^ 
'on ^Dterii^ <lt pa6#ed through Dne long brond steeet to 
■the palade. TJie botises> though low hiits of theniariveB^ 
appeared greatly «Iewtt6d ieaia. being bmlt vptm high bimiw 
on each side of tlie street, which ioraas a Ikind of area 
below. At the further end of this stxeet is a high R^all 
«iic4o6ing the gardens ^idi belong to the palace.. Afl^ a 
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ffcooft MuH ) bsie to the iefl/ ithe {Mteice :ag)f)eafed ftianding 
'sm tke jigM:. '. In froDt Df it wfts a itgkt of stone step}, 
sad A. vhwida or faalceM)r» in whick ft niimber of tibe 
.Kae^l^ guturdi and -seraral lof the eliief tmii m ivai^twg ^imc 
i^tatBonedL . After possii^ (this,, iand descending hff anotJkeir 
fi]§^t of uteps, a. lar^ aqiare sarjpoundod by a higiEai \ral 
sdfciited a stlatiGn fiir iSOilie more of the guards. At tlse op«^ 
posite side stood a large arched gate-way, leading into aa 
immr t»uirt id»re /die Kihg a»tJ Wa prindspal offiderrf of 
state iiaare iHieir aeadeocei. fa: itliis toner divisjon' the King 
Ittpt .kis. iaro faod^ .gmrds^ %'ito: irere.coiii{K)sed of Malay)^ 
Bxai Malafam^ These troops I^e .amied wi4Ji .swords, isipears; 
acnd fshidds; and ^a them iht King iseems to place, his 
xiaeS dtpeaaieiutm m Ai^.eveat Hof vny mddea cammoiiaa oc 

On the jn^ liand of this inkr cooDt fitood nn ^opea 
mch^ 4iisoi]gti which was /tfie cati^iBoe lo the hall of lasdi^ 
enp^*. This :ftaie roan was a long viramla with 'altematff 
mdatB and ^iflars akxag its Jsides* .Fctmi this structitre, as 
weii as from tbe:appe8nHK>e of . the- roof and ceiling/ it bord 
a. codssderaUe tfeseaid>laBDee io the aisle of a church; The 

A 

pittans mod laidias weoe aafauned with muaiin flowers,- and 
eoaanents made Gi the/ idantaki leaf* iwhkh had a irery* 
|Mretty efiiaet. At iho^ further end of the hall, and 'underi 
MM «f the larg^ arc^, was ][daced .a kind of plafcfonii' 
or tbrmie> eot^red witlt a. oarpd;, and snrrounded with 
steps. Here the : King sat id stalle. A smaU pactitipn orai^ed 
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in^ front concealed bis feet and the lower part' of his hoAf 
from view. Below the arclies on each side of t^e haU, the 
courtiers, were seen, some prostrate, others sitting in silence 
and cross-legged like a parcel of tayiors on a shop-4>oard. 
The Greneral was led up with much ceremony and gravity 
by the Adigar, and the next chief officer present, and 
placed along with the Adigar on the uppermost step of. the 
throne. 

Although the rest of the liall was well li^ted^ that part 
where the King - sat was contrived to be made more obscure 
than the- rest, with a view of impressing a greater awe os 
those who approached him. He was m appearance a young 
man, very black, with a light beard. He Was by no means 
so portly or well-looking as the Adigar aad ae«rml other 
of the officers around him. He was dressed in a robe of 
very fine muslin emlH^oidared with gold, fitt^ close, at the 
breast with several folds dtawn round the .waists and flow* 
ing down from thence like a lady's gown. His arms were. bare 
from the elbows downwards. On his fingers. he wore a mux^ 
ber of very broad rings s(rt with precious stones .of ^ifierent 
sorts, while a number of gold chains were lu^jended round 
his neck over a stiff, fiilled piece of muslin k reisembling a 
Queen. Elizabeth's ruff. His head wais coveisd with a tur«^ 
ban of . muslin spangled with gdld, . and siirmoteited by 3 
crown of gold, an ornament by which ; lie is ; dfstinguisbed 
from all the other Asiatick princes, . who are proliibited by 
their religion from wearing this badge of royalty^ and whose 
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orDame^, when they use any, consist simply of a sprig 
or feather of precious stones. His waist was encircled with, 
a rich sash, to which was suspended a short curved dag* 
ger or sabre, the handle richly ornamented, and the 
scabbard of gold fillagree-work. In appearance his Ma* 
jesty much resembled the figures we are accustomed to see 
of King Hemy VIII; The Adi^, from his superior 
size, might indeed be said to do so still more: very little 
difference in dress was discernible between him and his 
sovereign, except th&t the minister did not carry a cjrown; 
although his turban also was surmounted by something like 
a dtical coronet. 

After General Macdowal had .been presented in form to 
his Majesty, and a numerous string of . ceremonies had 
been -gone through, the King proceeded to inquire about 
the health of his Britannick Majesty, and the state of 
our afiSstirs ; to all which questions the General returned 
sudi answers as propriety dictated. The conversation was 
carried on with the most profound gravity and reserve. 
£ven the most trifling circumstances were mentioned in 
whispers, with as much ceremony and importance as if th^ 
fiite of kingdoms depended upon them. The King directed 
bis speech to the Adigar, who stood on the step below the 
throne, and who repeated his Majesty^s words to tlie 
Maha ^Moodelier, who had come up with the embassy a» 
Cinglese interpreter- The latter in his turn gave it in 
Portogocse to Monsieur Joiiiville> who had also been sen^ 
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up^ hy G&^emot North ta interpDet from thtt , 
and who repeated it in Frendb to Geoefal JMocdbwak 
TIms the convepsatiioi) v^ fwried oa by five dilfamk per^ 
6om, and in three diierent faaigQages; the Geosml^ ««surer« 
retwning by tlie same cbabawl which, had ccameptdi last 
]Majesty's quedtionsL * > 

The tedious length to which such a cohfercoce iqnit liaira 
been pi^otracted^ may be easily ccneeired^ and tJMMtglt ife 
lasted Bear tbt>ee hoiirs, thisi first intenriew was eeititfAy 
occupied with complinieiitaiy matters. Bors^ the Con^W^ 
enee, roee- water was frequentiy aphiikkii ac^nd kotst 
)Curioiis1y wrouglit vessels of gold ; and . pi^ri^uiiefi wero 
lianded about on s&lvers of gold and solvec dibigre^w^k. 
The oppreflsive heat of the roam, howe\'^^ joii}^ t9 ^ 
{)owei*fiiI exhalations o£ the acented oils iMXr^ied m tim 
lamps, and the rai^k smell of cooot-nut qH wHh frhich 
the natives present wefe umveesally ^qotote^ oyv^fiMMe ilm 
effects of all these precanticms, and %b»wl »tiM Ihe Ewot 
pean gentlemen who were alkwred to raoiaiii nt 911^ 1^ of 
the hall where the GeneimFd guard > w«0 ttis^iotied. Porii^ ^ 
atidienGe> the rain poured down in iorre^t^ iWitho^t kiterr 
mission ; and continued to do sa until the Q&Mf$l V9s <»| 
his march back to tlie camp^ where h0 artiv^ ab(Hit fivt 
ill tlie morning, quit^ exhausted tritb fatigbie. 

After this audience^ .some days .'vrtMt.r penallted tp id^pse 
before anotlier coul<l be obtainedV as^ it is a Ending 
maxim with -the Caiidiaas neter to hurry, foxivard aftUr^ 
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or to' betray any symptom of anxiety for their being brought 
to a conclusion. I am convinced that their adherence to 
this principle on the present occasion cost them no small 
share of uneasiness; as ^ their suspicions of us were too 
violent to allow their minds to enjoy any rest while we 
continued in their country. 

At the second audience the General introduced the busi- 
ness of the embassy^ and made those demands which he 
was^ autliorised to do on behalf of Great Britain. Con- 
cerning the nature of those demands^ and Uie aoswers re- 
turned to them^ I do not consider m}rself at liberty to 
give any statement^ as they were matters of private nego- 
ciation. One circumstance however was publicly talked of as 
having been laid before his Candiao Majesty by the General 
on this occasion. It was a request made on the part of our 
govermnent, that that prince would allow a road to be 
made and a communication to be opened from Trincomalee 
to Columbo> through his territories, a little to the north 
of Candy. This would liave been a matter of vast con- 
venience and importance to our government, as hitherto 
the tapals or letter-bags had to be conveyed by a circui- 
tous route along the sea-coast by Manaar and Jafhapatam, 
and double the distance of that proposed through the Can^ 
dian territories. The King hpwever would on no account 
accede to this proposal; but expressed his decided aversion 
to any intercourse or connexion existing between his sub- 
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jectsk and the Europeans, At the same time, however, be 
expressed a desire to live on amicable ternw with the Bri- 
tish, whose power he acknowledged to be for superior to 
that of the Dutch. Wliatever further transpired with regard 
to. the objects of the embassy was too much the result of 
conjecture to be set down in an. authentic narrative. 

Between tliis audience and the pext audience for the 
purpose of takiug leave, several messages and conve]:sations 
took place between General Macdowal and the Adigar on 
political topics. The greatest precantioii was employed by 
the Candianfe to prevent any intercQttrse botweiQn tihqse of 
eur escort, particularly the Malays and Mal^tbars, and thosa 
m the King's service, Our scAdiero who attended the Ge- 
neral to the court were fwrevented by. every possible naeansi 
from conversing with the natives* In spite of these pre^ 
cautions,, however, several pieces of informatipn were pro^ 
cured which may be turned to advantage hereafter* Several 
Malays in the King's service found an opportunity of ex^ 
pressing their sorrow at not having it in their power to 
i>etm*n to Columbo with tl^ir old companioiis. Most of 
those Malays had been slaves tQ the Dutch, Hnd h»4 W 
account of ill treatment nuide their escape to the CafUduA 
territories. They would have ^d\j yetwrned fa? their J^i^er 
xnastersv and submitted to any puruphment for tb^ir des^r-^ 
liott, rather than live in eo9tinu{tl apprehension fi^i>n) the 
caprices of. a despotic and bwbftrftws cowjrt. 
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At the audience for taking Ie«ive, the Kiftg put a goM diain 
yound the Generars neck, aiid presecited him with a ^lord 
and an embroidered belt and scabbard. He ftlso gaeve liiik a 
ring set "mth different sorts of frreciotis stones, and an ele- 
phant. These, even Mhen tnlded to the presents «ent to (W- 
vernor North by the King;: were of small value in toinpAtkdA 
of those his Candian Majesty received from our government. 
To the ofl&cers who accompanied the King were distributed a 
gold chain, a ring, and some tortoise sliells of little value; 
and the soldiers were merely presented with a pieceVof coarse 
cloth. Nor was tlie escort even supplied with provisions 
while at tlie Candian court ; a piece of hospitality which was 
expected, and which on former occasions it had been usual 
to confer. A small quantity of rice and paddy of an inferior 
sort, with a few sweet meats dealt with a very sparing hand, 
were all the gifts which our troops derived from Candian 
hospitality. 

The General, after taking his final leave of hi^ Majesty r 
and having obtained orders for departure, commenced his route 
on the 2nd of May for the camp at Ruanelli, and arrived 
there on tlie 6th. Next day he set out with his staff for Co- 
lumbo, leaving directions with Colonel Torrens to march the 
detachment back as soon as the escort he had carried up with 
him to Candy were sufficiently refreshed from their fatigues. 

On the tenth of May the whole detachment set off to 
Sittivacca where they encamped that night. 
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11th. Marched to Gurrawaddi. 

12th. Halted this day 5 being Sunday. 

13th. Proceeded to Cuddavilli. 

14th. Marched to Columbo^ where the detachment, after 
being allowed a few days to refresh themselves, returned to 
Garrison duty. 
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TABLE OF ROADS IN CEYLON. * 



I. The Road along the Ccxist of the Island of Ceylon, 
commencing at Trincomalee, and proceedmg by Jafnapatam, 
Manaar, Columbo, Point de Galle, Matui*a, and Baticolo, 
with the names and distances of the different stations and 
resting places on the road, both for passengers travelling, 
and the people employed to convey the tapal or letter-bags, 

« 

chiefly taken from a very late survey made by the Post* 
master of Ceylon. 



The distances are set down in country les^es as redconed by the natires, which 
are about six En^bh miles each league — the natives divide their leagues inta 
two camouchies, which means the changing between Palankeen • bearers to 
ease themsdves in turn when carrying passengers. The distances are calcu^ 
lated in country leagues according to the custom of the country people^ for 
the benefit of traveUers^ as they will be the better dble to judge of the dis- 
tance they advance on the road» The hours are also set down here which 
are allowed to the Tapal Peons to go from one station to another^ and deliver 
the letter-bag» All the imder-named places are where people are staUcmed to 
forward the packets; and stretch all around the island^ except the tract 
between Baticdo and Trincomalee. 

From TrincomaJee to Manaar. 



From whae to where. 



Trincomalee to La velly • • • 
Lavelly to Cbuchavelly. • • . 
Qmchavelly to Terriate • • • 




Remarks on the Road* 






Sandy, verv thick wood, hilly, 
( mth elepnant jimgle 
Rather good, very woody 
CMuch the same ; wild hogs and 
I bufl^oea 
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From where to where. itounbry 

Leagnet. 



I 



Trincomalec to Tcrriatc, 

brought over 

Terriate to Cokelaye 

Cockelayc to Vattouvfe. . . . 



*Vattouv€ to Mulativoc. . 



Malativoc to Matule 

Matttle to Chiondicalaw.. . 

Chiondicaliw to Bescbouter 

Beschouter to Klalie 

Klalie to Chavacherry . . . 

Cbavachcny to JafiiapfttAinl 



21 



U 



rtoarsfor 
thcTapti 



u -^ . - . ^ m 



10 
4 
4 



Remarks on the l^oads. 



22 



\{ 3 

2i 4 



21 

1 



a6 



Jafnapatam to Calamome. . 
Calamonic to Pounavecn. . 



Pounaveen to Bavatongy. , 
Bavatongy to Polveracotta 
Polveracotta to Palliar. . . 

Palliar to Elpocarrie 

■f-Elpocarrie to Vertativoe . 
Vertativoe to Mantottc . . . 

JMantotteto Manaar. .*. 



11 
3 



2 

i:- 



4 

4 

2 
8 



Rather sandy^ and water to cfOM 
C Water to cmss^ tucfeer billy ani 
I woody, tokrable 
'"'Voody, but rather good; wild 

r 

Rather sandy and woody 

C Sandy, water to cross, wOody; road 

I dwddy 

< Sandy; cultivated; palmimsf a( 

\ ttch side 

Ditto, Ditto, Ditto 
^ Rather sandy, cultivated with 
\ pahniras 
Ditto, ditto, but good road, culti- 
vated ditto 
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2 



{ 



2i 
2 



H 2{ 



From Trincotnake to 
Maiuur < . 



} 



1 

2i 



I f * ■ ■! 



2t 

2 

4 



rOnalintwkB 

I tills part are 
L-. 1 the tmall 

The tM to croil» Mttdy J itfanrfs ua 

'^andy, with palmir«« . . 1 commenco. 

I ScOptfeofMa. 

Sandy and woody f Thecountry 

Ditto, ditto^ good roid 

Ditto, ditto, indifferent 

Ditto, ditto 

Ditto, ditto 

Ditto, ditto 
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round wild 
and full of. 
buffaloes, 
wild hogs, 
and ^\^- 



phants 

, — ^ to Manaar 

I idand 



I 



* This ends the district of Trlncomalce. f Eods Jafnapatam district. 

t Mantotte to penpJk, U^. 



m cmrLON- 
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PVom MantoHe you leave the road to Columbo, and proceed on your 
ngbt hand to Manaar by the following road^ to the extreme end 
of the island of Manaar, when you cross over to the coatuient by 
Adam^s Bridge^ at Tulmenar. 



From whert to vrherf, 



Mannar to Carrichelly. . . . 
Canichelly to Congangelli 
CfOcangeUi to Tulmanaar, 
or little Manair 



ttKi^l Remark, on the Rg,cU. 



\ 




U 1 5t 



Sandy and waste 

Ditto 

^Rather good; here you cross to 

I Ramisseram island, opposite this 



From Mmwr to ColumbQ. 



Mftnaar ta BangaUe< 



Bangalle to Arippd ....... 



••• • 



Arippo to Callar. . . • 

♦Caliar to Marchichatty. . 
Marchichatty to Mardoidde 
Mardodde to Pomparipo * . , 
Pomparipo to Moeroua- { 

damvelli \ 

Moeroundamvclli to Care-| | 

divo • J 

Garfiftir^ to AmheUacn. • • • 



Ambellam to Potalum. • . . 



l\ 
l\ 

U 

I 
If 



I3i 



21 

H 

2 



m 



Sandy, and water to cross 
Rather ^andy, water to crosi ; a 
village ■ and choultry. The 
Moalipatty river runs into the 
sea here 

5 Sandy road; pearl banks lie op* 

\ posite this part 

Sandy :and woody 

Rather ditto, ditto 

Ditto, ditto, ditto 

{Woody and stony ; much water, 
and a great lake aear PompanpQ 
/Half good, rest f 
\stony,hUly,&woody}^*^* ^^•^ 

_- - ■ Vi ''^ 1 ^ numerous from 

Tolerably good J Aripp lOi 

r'Kather sandy; salt^ along this road; 

T pans : hereabouts and some paru 
I The sea flows in far ^,^, 

(^on this flat voaufttFy (^ 



* Pb^ Manaar district, and ht^xos Cohunbo district; thoc^h fcoio i\A% to ChUow more 
itricttv fbrms one^ and from Chilow lio Cgluipbo anptheri bo(b Kp«raCr> bm iMide( the 
* jurisdiction of Columbo, 
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Prom^ben: to where. 



CmrotryJ HoimCor 
Le«gueMtbcTipal 



Remarks on the Roads. 



From Manaar to Ambel- 
lam, brought over 



abel- ; 

• • • • J ' 



Potalum to Onuavelly. . . • 
Onnavelly to Andepanie. • 



13i 



Andepannie to Karcopannie 
Karcopanie to Chilou 

Chilou to Toddcway 

Toddcway to Mcrravellic* . 

Meravellic to Ullcvettic • . . 
UUevettie to Kaimellie. • • « 

Kaimellie to Nigumbo. • • . 

Nigumbo to Cord6 

Cord6 to Dandigam 



Dandigam to Jaill£ • 



• • • 



•••••• 



Jaill6 to MaaboUe 

MaaboUe to Passbetale. . . . 
Passbetale to Columbo. • . . 

Manaflr to Colombo^ distance is* • 



li 



2 
i 

1| 



I 
1 



I 



29i 



25 



^M 



3 
31 



4 

li 

3 
3 






ai 

H 

2i 

i 
li 



( Rather sandy 
\ and muddy 
Sandy and muddy 






Very saiidy 
r Ditto, ditto, 
1 water to cross 
Ditto, ditto 
Ditto, ditto 



Ditto, ditto 
Ditto, ditto 



T^car this is Cal- 
penteen island ; 
a great deal of 
Water in the 
rainy season ; 
obliged to keep 
farther up by 
another road 

fbarrenwildcouA- 

Itry, with tracts 
or thick jungle 
and cocoa-nut 
trees; very much 
infested with 
elephants 
Tall this coast 
J from Manaar 
] very flat and 



li 

i 

1 

57 



(^ sandy 
Ditto, except a little near Nigumbo 
cThe road very good; fort and 
( village here 
Very good road f 
Ditto, ditto, ri- pleasant&shady ) 
ver to cross, i most of the way 
little sandy '^ plenty of cocoa^ 
f Very good road, nut trees 
1 little sandy \^ 
Ditto, a very broad river to cross 
SVery good road; and a munbec 
\ of houses scattered along 



In the nbi 



so 



peninsula 




between the two places on account of the mud ; in consequence of whicfa the letters 
and passengers going from Columbo to Manaar, or coming from Manaar to Cobnmbo^ 
must be carried over in a boat from Fomparipo to Calpenteen ; and then proceed by 
the fi)Uowing road to get into the usual road at Andapani; and on from that to CDlumbo* 



IN CEYLON. 
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From where to where. 



1 



From Pomparipo to Cal- 

penteen 

Calpenteen to Etally 

Etally to Navacally 

Navacally to VetapalHe. . . . 
Vetapallie to Andepannie. . 



Country Hounfor 
Leagues theTapal 



2| 

2 
2 
2 



3i 



Remarks on the Roads, 



* 

Sandy ; the sea^ and water to cross 



2} Sandy 

31 Pitto 

31 Ditto 

3 J Ditto 



•Wild and woody 



I 91 15i 



Road along the South Coast from Columbo to Point de Galle, 

Matura, and Batkolo. 



Columbo to Galgieste. . . 



Galgieste to Pantura. . 



Pantura to Caltura. . 



» • ■ 



4i 



1^ 



'^ Very sandy and woody; cinnamon 
growing on the left hand side; 
shady 

{A little sandy, good road ; pass 
through part of the cinnamon 
gardens ; river to cross 
r Very good shady road ; cocoa-nut 
I trees the whole way ; a broad 
I river to cross ; a fort and village- 



7k 



This Road is reckoned 28 English miles ; it is an exceedingly cool 
and pleasant road to travel : I have myself walked in seven hours^ 
from Caltura to Columbo> without being much fatigued. 



Columbo to Caltura. 



Caltura to Barbareen. . . . 



Barbareen to Bentotte. . . . 







4i 


7 


If 


■2} 


1 


U 


7J ' 


11 



{The fort and village, with the 
country beautiful, and w ell cul- 
tivated 
f Shady ; good road ; rather sandy; 
^ cultivated ; cocoa-trees 
rWater to cross ; good road, rather 
< hilly ; cocoa trees ; oysters sold 
'^ here 



3 H 



-.> 



y 
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TABLE OF ROADS 



■^-•« 



Trom where to where 



From Columbo to Ben- 
totte, brought over. . • . 

Bentotte to Gossgodde. . . . 

Gossgodde to Atnblam- 
godde 

Amblamgodd6 to Ecott6. . 

Ecotte to Gendura 



} 



} 



Coantry 
Leagues 



Hoanfor 
theTapal 



Gendura to Ponte Gall^. . 



71 



* 2 



1* 



Galle to Wakgalmodere. , 

To Cattecoeroende 

ToGayaPane 

Gay a Pan6 to Bel]gatn6. . 

To Gravett^. • 

Gravette to Matura 



Matura to Tangalee 

Rainneg and Tallavillie. . 
Ambentotte and Boundelli 
Piatetoupanie and Tate Ri. . 
Patepoutanie and Kounuin e 
Mattiagamgattoa to Ba--^ 

ticolo y 



13J 
♦ 
1 
1 

2 

4 



19 



About English miles. 



BngKtb 
HSet 

12 
20 
24 
25 
18 

24 



123 



11 

2 
2 

2 

2 

11 



20t 
1 

li 
U 
U 

21 
1 



29i 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

a 



No 
Tapal 



Remarks. 



Good road ; hilly ; cocoa-nut trees 

Ditto, ditto, ditto, water to cross 

Ditto, ditto^ ditto, rather sandy, do. 
Ditto, ditto, ditto 

rGood, but rather sandy ; water to 
1 cross 



fThis road shady here and there, 
with sandy tracts, and a little 
cinnamon growing near the coast; 
two broad rivers to cross ; game 
and wild animals numerous 



'"The Road from Matura to Bati- 
colo Ues through a very wild part 
of the country, difficult to travel 
on account of the wild beasts ; 
and dangerous from the natives of 
the island, called Vaddahs, who 
live in the woods about this east 
part of Ceylon, which renders it 
necessary to have military escorts 

The road is equally dangerous, 
and unfrequented by Europeans, 
from Baticolo to Trincomalee 



This Track round the island aiay ascertain its circumference with 
considerable accuracy ; and nearly corresponds to what Ceylon 
is usually supposed to be, which is about nine hundred miles, 
allowing for the greater extent aeaifer tbfe sea, which takes in bays 
and projections of land along the coast. 7 



IN CaSYLON. 



4rc> 



Trincomalee to Manaar . • 

Manaar to Columbo 

Colombo to Battcolo 



A space between Baticolo 
and Trincomalee ; dif- 
ference between its ut- 
most projection and 
the road set down here. . 




■^•^^ 



^M^ 



630 



70 



Columbo 



English miles. 

Golumbo to Cudavilli , . , . . lo A level and pleasant road 

CudaviUi to Gurrawaddie 1 1 More hilly ; though tolerable 

Gurrawaddie to Sittivacca 14 Hilly and difficult 

Sittivacca to Apolipitti -.... 4Alevelioad 

Apolipitti to Ruanelli 8 f ^^cult, foil of hills and nar 

\ row defiles 

Ruanelli to Edimalpani 10 Nearly the same 

Edimalpani to Atipitti 12 Very difficidt 

Atipitti to Wolgoagoddi 6 Ditto, ditto 

Wolgoagoddi to GannaTenna 8 Exceeding steep hiUs to ascend 

Ganna Tenna to Gannaroa 9 A very steep hill in the way 

Gannaroa to Candy 3 The ascent to Candy very steep 

"95 
III. Road from Trincomake to Candy, taken by Mr. Boyd. 

The route Mr. Boyd took from Candy "1 

to Trincomalee ; the only one > 

taken by the English J 

From Candy to Gunnoor, this I takel 

to be Gannaroa, where General >> 5 

M'Dowal halted J 



